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FOREWORD 


Mo women are oppressed." How often does one encounter this 
stereotype? This statement is so commonly asserted, and so rarely 
questioned, that it passes for general knowledge and is accepted as undis- 
puted fact. Yet the people who accept this dictum by and large have never 
met with or spoken to a Muslim woman. They might consider themselves 
liberal, and would never dream of making racial slurs about blacks or 
Jews. Yet somehow it is comforting for Europeans and Americans to con- 
sider themselves superior to Muslim men, who seemingly are never con- 
tent until they oppress women. It is not often that Westerners pause to 
consider that the ideals of our society are frequently betrayed in practice, 
and that it may not be fair to compare our ideals to the practice of others. 

When considering examples closer to hand, it is easy to acknowl- 
edge that facts such as class, ethnicity, the state, or urban or rural loca- 
tion may play decisive roles in determining the status of women. But for 
some reason it has become axiomatic to assert that Muslims are exempt 
from all such historical, social, and political factors. They alone among 
all the peoples of the world are believed to be ruled exclusively by reli- 
gion—and that religion is of course identified only with the fundamen- 
talism that is so eagerly sought after by media news outlets. Even though 
Muslim countries like Pakistan and Bangladesh have had female prime 
ministers, while the United States is still very far from having a woman 
president, this somehow does not alter their impressions about oppressed 
Muslim women. 

Most people would agree that a strongly negative opinion about a 
large group of people, which is supported neither by evidence nor by rea- 
son, should be considered as a prejudice and nothing more. But most 
Americans and Europeans have been exposed throughout modern histo- 
ry to afféndless stream of negative images and sweeping assertions about 
Muslim women. These images were part of the massive complex of colo- 
nial discourse that justified European domination over the rest of the 
world on the grounds of civilizational superiority. This colonial dis- 
course was nourished by the harem fantasies of travel writers and 
Orientalist painters (almost all male), and it was sustained by the image 
of the veil as a depersonalizing and frightening restriction. In the absence 
of any access to the voices of real live Muslim women, it is perhaps 
understandable that such abstractions and stereotypes have dominated 
their perception in the West. 
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It is therefore truly exciting that the text of as-Sulami's long lost book 
on Sufi women has unexpectedly come to light in Saudi Arabia. At a time 
when feminist scholars have been unearthing tremendous riches of female 
spirituality in the Christian and Jewish traditions, it should not be sur- 
prising that the Islamic religion conceals similar treasures. As Rkia 
Cornell aptly points out, traces of this important early Sufi work lingered 
in Islamic literature for a thousand years. Major scholars such as Jami and 
Ton al-Jawzi drew upon it for their own biographical writings on Sufism, 
yet it suffered the fate of falling into oblivion until now. 

What does this rediscovered text tell us about women's spiritual lives 
in the early Islamic period? Rkia Cornell sensitively describes this as a 
"veiled tradition,” in which the privacy claimed by modest and saintly 
women has in effect conspired to cloak them in mystery. At the same 
time, she reveals the existence of several schools of ascetic and mystical 
practice among early Sufi women. There is, of course, one Sufi woman 
whose name is widely recognized by students of mysticism: Rabi‘a of 
Basra, whose life and sayings are well known due to the labors of 
Margaret Smith. Yet Rabi‘a was one among many women mystics, and 
her hagiographic treatment has oddly served to obscure the contributions 
of others. Often the mere mention of R4bi‘a sufficed as a minimal refer- 
ence to women, and authors frequently felt no obligation to say any more 
after this obligatory gesture. The larger biographical dictionaries of 
Sufism generally offer only a handful of biographies of women next to 
hundreds or even thousands for men. As Cornell demonstrates, one can 
indeed find misogynistic tendencies among some Muslim authors 
(although the reality is far from the universal stereotype commonly sub- 
scribed to). 

But what is important about this text is that it displays distinctive 
feminine traditions of spiritual practice summarized under the central 
Islamic category of service to God. This did not mean subservience to 
men, however, as we can see from the women who taught men and criti- 
cized the shortcomings of well known male Sufis. There was also a dis- 
tinctive tradition of female chivalry (niswan), corresponding to the wide- 
ly spread institution of ethical teachings known among men as futuwwa. 
All this was carried out in the atmosphere of intense asceticism that char- 
acterized the early Sufi movement in general. 

This text also provides another example of the way in which early 
Sufism was formulated in terms of the central concerns and scriptural 
resources of Islam. In the past two centuries, the rise of modern funda- 
mentalist movements has led to an unprecedented questioning and even 
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rejection of Sufi spirituality as un-Islamic. Yet the example of as-Sulami, 
a scholar of profound attainments in scholarship on the Qur°dn and 
hadith, shows Sufism as a spiritual enterprise that constituted the capstone 
of Islamic learning and piety. 

Rkia Cornell has meticulously translated and annotated this rich doc- 
ument, and her introduction clarifies the importance of the text in relation 
to the extensive writings of its author as-Sulami. She explains how to read 
its laconic style, and she teases considerable information from it with the 
aid of historical context and comparative observations. This translation is 
a model of how early Arabic texts can be interpreted, and students of 
Arabic will also be grateful for her clear edition of the original text. But 
the real payoff of this detailed scholarship has been to reveal this gem of 
feminine spirituality to a new audience. I hope that this lifting of the veil 
will provide readers with an opportunity to gauge the profound religious 
choices made by Muslim women a thousand years ago, and that this 
important document will help lead western readers to a new appreciation 
of the religious lives of Muslim women today. 


_ Carl Ernst 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
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INTRODUCTION 
AS-SULAMI AND HIS SUFI WOMEN 


A VEILED TRADITION 


w terms in Islam have been more widely debated than “Sufi.” To this 
day, scholars still disagree over the origins of the Sufis, the nature of 
their practices, and the meaning of their doctrines. One of the earliest and 
most influential treatments of these subjects is found in Kitab at-ta‘arruf 
li-madhhab ahl at-tasawwuf (Introduction to the Methodology of the 
Sufis) by Abii Bakr al-Kalabadhi of Bukhara (d. ca. 380/990). An exten- 
sive discussion of the word “Sufi” can be found in the opening chapter of 
this work. After giving a long list of possible etymologies for the term and 
quoting a number of famous mystics on the attributes of the Sufis, al- 
Kalabadhi closes the chapter with a description of an encounter between 
the famous Egyptian Sufi Dhi an-Nin al-Misri (d. 246/861) and an 
unnamed Sufi woman on the cost of Syria: 


Dhii an-Niin said: I saw a woman on the coast of Syria and asked her: 
“Where are you coming from (may God have mercy on you)?” She 
replied: “From a people who ‘are moved to rise from their beds at night 
(calling on their Lord in fear and hope].’”! Then I asked: “And where 
are you going?” She said: “To ‘men whom neither worldly commerce 
nor striving after gain can divert from the remembrance of God.’”? 
“Describe them for me,” I said. And she recited: 


“A people who have staked their aspirations on God, 
And whose ambitions aspire to nothing else. 


The goal of this folk is their Lord and Master, 
Oh what a noble goal is theirs, for the One beyond compare! 


They do not compete for the world and its honors, 
Whether it be for food, luxury, or children, 


Nor for fine and costly clothes, 
Nor for the ease and comfort that is found in towns. 


1. Qur°&n 32 (as-Sajda), 16. the portion of this quotation in brackets is not in the text of at- 
Ta‘arruf. 
2. Qur°an 24 (an-Nar), 37. 
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Instead, they hasten toward the promise of an exalted station, 
Knowing that each step brings them closer to the farthest horizon. 


They are the hostages of washes and gullies, 
And you will find them gathered on mountain-tops.”? 


By concluding one of the most important chapters of his book with this 
poem, al-Kalabadhi reveals his high regard for its anonymous author’s 
understanding of Sufism. Dhii an-Niin, who created the Sufi doctrine of 
spiritual states (ahwal) and stations (magdmat), is reminded by this 
woman that the essence of Sufism is not to be found in paranormal states 
but in spiritual practice, an idea that mirrors al-Kalabadhi’s own view of 
Sufism as a “way of proceeding” or methodology (madhhab). True Sufis 
are Muslims whose hearts vibrate with the spirituality of the Qur°an. 
They “rise from their beds at night,” devoted to the remembrance of God. 
They “stake their ambitions on God” and aspire to nothing else. Their 
goal is God alone. Only by ignoring the world and its honors can they 
“hasten to the promise of an exalted station.” Seeking solitude in their 
devotion to God, they are to be found in washes and gullies, or gathered 
on mountain-tops. In short, the Sufi is the best of Muslims: if a woman, 
she is a person who differs from her fellow believers mainly to the extent 
that her devotion to God is an all-consuming vocation. 

In al-Kalabadhi’s day, nothing proved the quality of a person’s 
background better than a well-turned phrase or an elegantly composed 
poem. Scholars, courtiers, and other intellectuals would demonstrate 
their proficiency in the belles-lettres (adab) by displaying their knowl- 
edge of rhetoric, metaphor, and similar literary devices. Poetry was 
especially valued as a medium of expression because of its ability to 
present ideas in an evocative and economical manner. As spiritual intel- 
lectuals, Sufis provided some of the most noteworthy examples of this 
art. Whether in works of sacred biography, collections of Sufi poetry, or 
doctrinal treatises, Sufis such as al-Kalabadhi’s anonymous woman 
would be depicted as extemporaneously composing verses in a variety 
of poetical forms. 


3. Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Bukhari al-Kalabadhi, Kitab at-ta‘arruf li-madhhab ahl 
at-tasawwuf, ed. A. J. Arberry (Cairo, 1415/1994 reprint of 1352/1933 first editon), 10. See also The 
Doctrine of the Sifts (Kitab al-Ta‘arruf li-madhhab ahl al-tasawwuf), trans. A. J. Arberty 
(Cambridge, 1991 reprint of 1935 first edition), 11. What is quoted here is my translation. Although 
Arberry accuses the Arabs of being prolix in their literary expression (xiii), his own awkward trans- 
lation of this poem suffers form the same defect. For an overview of al-Kalabadhi's life and works, 
see Paul Nwyia, “al-Kalabadhi,” Encyclopaedia of Islam second edition, hereafter (E/*), 467. 
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In the context of such a literary tradition, a poem that was good enough 
to be included in a major treatise on Sufism could be composed only by a 
person who was recognized as having attained the highest level of Sufi 
knowledge. Yet despite the fact that she had attained such knowledge, al- 
Kalabadhi never informs his reader of the identity of the woman who so 
impressed Dhii an-Niin al-Misri. By remaining anonymous, she poses no 
challenge to the unique status of.her more famous interlocutor. In citing 
only Dhi an-Nin al-Misri by name, al-Kalabadhi causes the Egyptian mas- 
ter to appropriate the Sufi woman’s wisdom as his own. 

This veiling of women’s voices is typical of al-Kalabadhi’s approach 
to Sufi history. In Kitab at-ta‘arruf, the only Sufi woman cited by name is 
Rabi‘a al-° Adawiyya (d. 185/801), the famous saint of Basra, who is men- 
tioned three times.‘ But these short citations do little or nothing to provide 
Rabi‘a with a voice. For al-Kalabadhi, Rabi‘a al-“ Adawiyya is more of a 
trope, a rhetorical device, than a real person. In his opinion, most women 
are deficient in their knowledge and practice of Islam. As such, they can- 
not speak authoritatively for either Islam or Sufism. Although he claims 
that this deficiency is not part of a woman’s essential nature (fi a‘yanihin- 
na), it is still apparent in women’s religious practices. Women are deficient 
in religion, says al-Kalabadhi, because during their monthly periods they 
are prohibited from praying or fasting. Furthermore, he adds, anyone who 
is deficient in religion is also deficient in faith: “The practice of religion is 
faith itself. The two are the same, even in the view of those who do not see 
faith as based entirely on works.”> 

Al-Kalabadhi’s low opinion of women was not unique among sufis in 
the Islamic Middle Period. He was not the worst, but merely one of the 
earliest in a long line of male authorities on Sufism who hid the teachings 
and even the existence of Sufi women behind a veil of obscurity.® Instead 
of serving as exemplars for other women to follow, Rabi‘a al-“ Adawiyya 
and Dhi an-Niin’s anonymous Sufi woman appear in Kitab at-ta‘arruf as 
exceptions to the norm of female inadequacy. Because such women were 
so rare, their wisdom and high standing among men served as a rebuke to 


4. On Rabi‘a al-"Adawiyya, see as-Sulami, Dhikr an-niswa al-muta‘abbidat as-siifiyydt, sec- 
tion I below. 

5. al-Kalabadhi, at-Ta‘arruf, 53, Arberry, Doctrine, 68-69. 

6. Another Sufi writer who sought to minimize the contributions of women was the poet Abi 
al-Majd “Hakim” San&‘i (d. 525/1131) of Ghazna in modern-day Afghanistan. The most he could say 
about women was: “A pious woman is better than a thousand bad men.” Since even one ordinary man 
is better than a thousand bad men, this statement does little to enhance the status of women. See 
Annemarie Schimmel, “The Feminine Element in Sufism,” Appendix to idem, Mystical Dimensions 
of Islam (Chapel Hiil, North Carolina, 1975), 426. 
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the majority of Muslim women, who were considered unable to attain the 
same level of spirituality. : 

However, not all Sufis had such a negative opinion of women. Sufi 
writers who included Sufi women in their works clearly had a higher regard 
for women than those who excluded them. For example, in Nafahdat al-uns 
(Breaths of Intimacy), ‘Abd ar-Rahman al-Jami of Herat (d. 899/1492) 
opens his appendix on Sufi women with a verse by the poet al-Mutanabbi 
(d. 354/965), which appears to assert that women and men are equal: 


If all women were as those whom we have mentioned, 
Then women would have been preferred over men. 


The femininity of the word “sun” (shams) is not a rebuke, 
And masculinity is not an honor for the crescent moon (hilal).’ 


Yet, even this poem is not as positive as it seems. The assertion of gender 
equality in the second verse is contradicted by an implication of gender 
inequality in the preceding verse. The use of the conditional (Ar. law 
kana) in the first verse of the poem does not really imply that women are 
equal to or superior to men. Rather, it states a grammatical impossibility: 
most women will never be “as those whom we have mentioned.” 
Although a few exceptional women might surpass men in their qualities, 
women in general are not preferred over men because they do not mea- 
sure up to their male counterparts. While masculinity should not in itself 
be a source of pride, and femininity should not in itself be a mark of 
shame, gender inequality remains a fact of life. Instead of elevating the 
status of women, al-Mutanabbi’s poem provides but another example of 
Carolyn G. Heilbrun’s observation that “exceptional women are the chief 
imprisoners of nonexceptional women, simultaneously proving that any 
woman could do [remarkable things] and assuring, in their uniqueness 
among men, that no other woman will.”® 

Today, the situation is little different. Outside of the United States or 
Western Europe, it is rare to find a Sufi order that accepts women as a 


7. Abd ar-Rahmin ibn Ahmad Jami, Nafahdt al-uns min hadardt al-quds, ed. Mehdi 
Tawhidipir (Tehran, 1337/1917),615. With a slight change of wording (‘If all women were as those 
whom we have lost”), this verse can be found in Diwdn al-Mutanabbi (Berlin,1861), 388. It is cited 
in the new edition of Jami’s Nafahat al-uns (Tehran, 1992), 612 and np. 926. The verse was part of 
an elegy that al-Mutanabbi composed on the death of the mother of his patron, Sayf ad-Dawla al- 
Haméadani in 337/948. I am grateful to Professor Carl Ernst of the University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, for providing this information. 

8. Carolyn G. Heilbrun, Writing a Woman’s Life (New York, 1988), 81. quoted in Denise A. 
Spellberg, Politics, Gender, and the Islamic Past: The legacy of ‘A’isha bint Abi Bakr (New York, 
1994), 59. 
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matter of policy.? While many women are the disciples of Sufi masters, 
many others do not have the same access to Sufi teaching as do men. In 
many Muslim countries, women’s participation in Sufism is marginal: 
often, women are confined to seeking blessing at the shrines of saints or 
participating in public festivals. Women may also be the keepers of saints’ 
shrines and, in South Asia, may even become itinerant galandars or 
malangs who exist on the margins of both Sufism and Islam.!° However, 
within the context of institutionalized Sufism, the segregation of the sexes 
remains the norm. In Morocco, for example, women can be found among 
the “lovers” (muhibbin) or hangers-on who attend the public rituals of 
popular Sufi orders such as the ‘Isawa or the Hamadsha.'! But few 
women, if any, are to be found among the adepts (fugarda*) of these 
orders. In Egypt, the Supreme Council of Sufi Orders officially bans 
female membership. In Egyptian cities such as Cairo and Alexandria, 
women who follow the teachings of Sufi masters must often practice their 
Sufism semi-covertly, meeting in houses or other locations that are sepa- 
rated from the places where men’s devotions are performed. 
Occasionally, as a compromise, sessions of invocation might be organized 
under the auspices of womens’s sections in Sufi voluntary associations, 
such as Egypt’s ‘Ashira Muhammadiyya.'? Although Sufi masters may 
give lectures for female audiences, one seldom finds women and men par- 
ticipating together in the circles of teaching and invocation that charac- 
terize the doctrinal aspect of Sufism. 

The continued mistrust of women and their spirituality among many 
Sufis is a major reason why as-Sulami’s book of Sufi women is so impor- 
tant to the study of both Sufism and Islam today. It is the earliest extant 
work to give a sense of identity to the numerous Sufi women who served 
their male brethren, studied with them, supported them financially, and 
even, at times, surpassed them in their knowledge. As-Sulami’s book of 
Sufi women challenges the legitimacy of modern restrictions on women’s 


9. Partial exceptions to this rule could be found in Turkish Sufism, where a Sufi woman was 
called “sister” (Turk. baci), and in the Jaziliyya Sufi order of Morocco (fifteenth to seventeenth cen- 
turies C.E.), whose shaykhs initiated educated women. See Annemarie Schimmel, My Soul is a 
Woman: The Feminine in Islam, Susan H. Ray, trans. (New York, 1997), 44-45; and Vincent J. 
Cornell, Realm of the Saint: Power and Authority in Moroccan Sufism (Austin, Texas, 1998), 248-49, 

10. For a description of a female malang, see “The Qalandar Confronts the Proper Muslim,” in 
Katherine Pratt Ewing, Arguing Sainthood: Modemity, Psychoanalysis and Islam (Durham, North 
Carolina and London, 1997), 201-29. 

11. See, for example, Vincent Crapanzano, The Hamadsha: A Study in Moroccan 
Ethnopsychiatry (Berkeley and London, 1973). 

12. For an overview of women’s Sufism in contemporary Egypt, see Valerie J. Hoffman, Sufisin, 
Mystics and Saints in Modern Egypt (Columbia, South Carolina, 1995), 226-54. 
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participation in Sufism by demonstrating that in Sufism’s formative period, 
women were not so often excluded from the public aspects of spiritual 
life. As-Sulami portrays Sufi women as full equals of their male counter- 
parts in religion and intellect, as well as in their knowledge of Sufi doc- 
trines and practices.'> Unlike al-Kalabadhi, who preferred to keep the 
contributions of Sufi women hidden, as-Sulami insists on revealing both 
their identities and the content of their teachings. 

One of the Sufi women whom as-Sulami unveils for us is the woman 
al-Kalabadhi quotes to illustrate the meaning of the term “Sufi.” This was 
Fatima of Nishapur, a Sufi woman who spent many years in Mecca, far 
from her home in eastern Iran, and traveled widely in Palestine and 
Syria.'* According to as-Sulami, it was in Mecca or Jerusalem, and not on 
the Syrian coast, where she met Dhii an-Niin al-Misri and taught him such 
subjects as the doctrine of truthfulness (sidg) and the exegesis (ta’wil) of 
the Qur°an. Significantly, as-Sulami depicts Fatima of Nishapur as cor- 
recting Dhii an-Niin often. Because of her wisdom, Dhii an-Niin accord- 
ed her the highest praise that a Sufi master could give to a colleague: “She 
is a saint (waliya) from among the saints (awliya’) of God.” As-Sulami 
also mentions that another giant of early Sufism, Bayazid al-Bistami (d. 
261/875 or 264/877-78), who once said that “it is the same to me whether 
I walk past a woman or a wall,”!> had an equally high opinion of Fatima 
of Nishapur. “In all of my life,” said Bayazid, “I have seen only one true 
man and one true woman. The woman was Fatima of Nishapur.”!® 


AS-SULAMI’S WORLD 


COMPETING CALIPHATES 


Like Fatima the teacher of Dhii an-Niin, as-Sulami was born in the east- 
ern Iranian city of Nishapur. The fourth century A.H. (tenth century C.E.), 


13. See, for example, Dhikr an-niswa, section LI below, where as-Sulami notes that ‘Abda and 
Amina, the sisters of the Sufi Abii Sulayman ad-Darani, attained “an exalted level of intellect (‘ag/) 
and religious observance (din).” 

14. For as-Sulami’s notice on Fatima of Nishapur, see Dhikr an-niswa, section XXX below. 

15. Tor Andrae, In the Garden of Myrtles: Studies in Early Islamic Mysticism, trans. Birgitta 
Sharpe (Albany, New York, 1987), 47. 

16. For another account of the relationship between Fatima of Nishapur and Dhi an-Nan al- 
Misri and Bayazid al-Bistami, see Annemarie Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions, 427. Unfortunately, 
because of mistakes in her original sources (al-Hujwiri, al-“Attar, and Jami), Schimmel conflates 
accounts of Fatima of Nishapur with those of Umm ‘AIi Fatima of Balkh, the wife of Ahmad ibn 
Khadrawayh (See Dhikr an-niswa, section XLI below). 
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during which as-Sulami passed most of his life, was a period of political, 
religious, and intellectual ferment that for a time propelled Nishapur to 
the center of the Islamic world. Sometimes known as the “Shi‘ite centu- 
ty,” this era witnessed no less than three competing caliphs, political suc- 
cessors to the Prophet Muhammad, who claimed the right to rule over 
Islam.'” In the west, Muslim Spain had been controlled since the middle 
of the eighth century c.e. by Umayyad emirs, descendants of the 
Umayyad caliphs who ruled Islam from Damascus in the first and second 
centuries A.H. In 317/929, less than a decade before as-Sulami’s birth, the 
Umayyad emir ‘Abd ar-Rahman III (r. 301-50/912-61) proclaimed him- 
self caliph in his capital of Cérdoba. 

The Umayyads of Spain were Sunni Muslims who followed the 
Maliki school of Islamic law. “Abd ar-Rahman III created his caliphate 
as a defence against the religious and political influence of Shi‘ism, 
which had spread into Islamic Spain as a result of the missionary activ- 
ities of the Fatimids.'* The Fatimid revolt arose in North Africa at the 
beginning of the tenth century c.E. The first Fatimid caliph, ‘Ubayd 
Allah (r. 297-322/ 909-34), was a follower of the Isma‘ili sect of 
Shi‘ism and a descendant of the Prophet Muhammad through the 
Prophet’s daughter Fatima. Upon taking power, he proclaimed himself 
the Mahdi (The Guided One), a divinely-inspired leader who would 
inaugurate a new era of justice and salvation. Over the next sixty years, 
*Ubayd Allah’s successors established a powerful state in North Africa, 
which they governed from their capital of al-Mahdiyya in present-day 
Tunisia. In 358/969, the Fatimid caliph al-Mu‘izz sent an army under 
the Sicilian commander Jawhar to conquer Egypt. To commemorate this 
victory, Jawhar founded a new capital city called al-Qahira (The All- 
Conquering), today’s Cairo. 

After al-Mu‘izz moved his court from al-Mahdiyya to Cairo, the new 
Egyptian capital of the Fatimids quickly grew into a major metropolis. 
Basing their prosperity on the control of the eastern Mediterranean and dom- 
inance over the trade with India, the Fatimids commanded vast resources 
and spent lavishly on the construction of palaces, public works, and centers 


17. On the concept of the “Shi‘f century,” see Marshall G. S. Hodgson, The Venture of Islam: 
Conscience and History in a World Civilization, Vol. 2, The Expansion of Islam in the Middle Periods 
(Chicago, 1974), 36-39. 

18. For detailed information on the development of the Fatimid state and Fatimid Isma‘ilism. 
see Farhad Daftary, The Isma‘ilis: Their History and Doctrines (Cambridge, 1990), 144-255. 
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of religious instruction.'? One of the most important of these projects was 
the mosque-university of al-Azhar, which was created as the intellectual cen- 
ter of Isma‘ili Shi‘ism. As-Sulami’s life coincided with the reigns of some 
of the most important Fatimid caliphs, starting with al-Qa°im (r. 
322-34/934—46), and ending with al-Hakim (r. 386-41 1/ 996-1021), whose 
mysterious disappearance into the Egyptian desert occurred just before 
as-Sulami’s death.” 

The third caliphate to claim authority over the Muslim world was that of 
the ‘Abbasids, who defeated the Umayyad caliphs in 132/750. The 
“Abbasids were descendants of the Prophet’s uncle al-“Abbas, and started 
out as supporters of the Shi°a. Once they gained power, however, they 
excluded the Shi‘a from their circle and adopted the role of Sunni caliphs. As 
a means of gaining legitimacy, they patronized religious scholars and pro- 
moted the rule of Islamic law (ash-Shari‘a). By allowing non-Arab Muslims 
to attain high positions in their administration, they also fostered the devel- 
opment of a multi-ethnic Islamic civilization. At the height of their power in 
the ninth century C.E., the “Abbasids presided over the greatest empire in the 
world. This empire was ruled from their new capital of Baghdad, which was 
founded in 145/762. In less than a century, Baghdad would become an enor- 
mous trade emporium with hundreds of thousands of inhabitants. 

In as-Sulami’s day, however, the “Abbasid caliphate was but a shadow 
of its former self and Baghdad was no longer the most important city in 
the Muslim world. Many regions, such as Egypt, Syria, Iran, and Central 
Asia had become independent of “Abbasid control. Even more important- 
ly, the “Abbasid caliphs themselves were no longer in charge of their own 
affairs. Real power was in the hands of Buyid emirs, who governed most 
of present-day Iraq and Iran as military dictators. The Buyids were a fam- 
ily from Daylam, in the Alborz mountains of Iran, who were converted to 
Islam by Shi‘ites of the Zaydi sect. After taking power in 334/945, short- 
ly after as-Sulami’s birth, they divided the ‘Abbasid provinces in Iraq and 
southern and central Iran among themselves. The administrators of the 
Buyid regime came from Fars, the heartland of ancient Persia. The signif- 
icance of Fars to the Buyids is reflected in the fact that they maintained 
courts in the Persian cities of Shiraz and Isfahan that were nearly as impor- 
tant as the court in Baghdad.?! 


19. For a good summary of Fatimid trade and administrative organization, see M. A. Shaban, 
Islamic History: A New Interpretation, Vol. 2, A.D. 750-1055 a.H. 132~448 (Cambridge, 1976), 
199-206. 

20. Ibid., 206~10. 

21. On the Buyids, see Ibid., 159-87 and Hodgson, Venture of Islam, vol. 2, 35-36. 
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Under the Buyids, the “Abbasid caliph was practically stripped of his 
sovereign rights and privileges. All major administrators, from the gover- 
nors of provinces to the Vizier (wazir), who actually ran the “Abbasid 
state, were appointed by the caliph only after first being approved by the 
Buyids. Even the caliph’s daily allowance was set by the Buyids. If a 
Buyid emir asked for money from the caliph’s account, he could not be 
refused. Under the emir “Adud ad-Dawla (r. in Baghdad, 367-72/978- 
82), the caliph was even forced to add the Buyid’s name to his own at the 
end of the Friday sermon.” 

The ImAmi or ““Twelver” sect of the Shi‘a (the dominant Shi‘ite sect 
today) was favored by the Buyids. In Baghdad and the Iranian city of 
Qom, scholars such as Ja‘far ibn Qawlawayh (d. 369/979) and Shaykh 
Saduq (Muhammad ibn Babawayh, d. 381/991) produced theological 
works that were to become foundational for contemporary Shi‘ism.”* Yet 
despite their patronage of Shi‘ism, the Buyids did not overthrow the 
“Abbasid caliph. When the emir Mu‘izz ad-Dawla (r. 334-56/945-67) 
sought to replace the caliph with a Shi‘ite descendant of Ali, his advis- 
ers counseled him against it, saying: “If trouble were to arise between 
yourself and the ‘Abbasid caliph, your followers, who do not believe him 
to be the rightful claimant, will not hesitate even if you order them to kill 
him. But in case of an “Alid caliph, they will not hesitate to carry out his 
commands even if it be to kill you.” 


KHURASAN AND NISHAPUR 
IN THE TENTH CENTURY C.E. 


As-Sulami’s home city of Nishapur was in Khurasan, a region of eastern 
Iran that also included parts of present-day Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, 
and Afghanistan. The vanguard of the army that conquered Khurasan for 
Islam was made up of warriors from as-Sulami’s tribe of Bani Sulaym. 
Although the Bani Sulaym were supported by other Arab tribes such as 


22. Amir H. Siddiqi, Caliphate and Kingship in Medieval Persia (Philadelphia, 1977), 34-36. 
This is a reprint of a series of articles that first appeared in Islamic Culture, vols. 9-11 (Hyderabad, 
1935-37). 

23. On the importance of the Buyid period to the development of Im4mi Shi‘ism, see Moojan 
Momen, An Introduction to Shi‘i Islam: The History and Doctrines of Twelver Shi‘ism (New Haven 
and London, 1985), 75-84. 

24. Siddiqi, Caliphate and Kingship, 35. This account was transmitted by the historian Ibn al- 
Athir (d. 631/1234) in al-Kamil fi at-ta’rikh. 
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Tamim, Azd, and Khuza‘a, they were still prominent in Khurasan during 
as-Sulami’s lifetime. 

Today, Nishapur is only a minor city. However, from the time of the 
Muslim conquest until the twelfth century C.E. it was one of the most 
important cities in the Islamic world. Other important cities of Khurasan 
included Merv (in modern Turkmenistan) to the northeast, Herat (now in 
Afghanistan) to the southeast, and Balkh (now a ruin in Afghanistan) to 
the far east. The key to Khurasan was the Iranian city of Rayy (near mod- 
ern Tehran) to the west, which controlled the major east-west trade routes 
into the region. Nishapur was a large city by the standards of the time. In 
as-Sulami’s day its population numbered about 100,000. Lying at the 
crossroads of major trade routes, it functioned as a commercial center and 
gained additional wealth from the surplus, rents, and taxes of more than 
one thousand villages.”° The mercantile elites of Nishapur, which includ- 
ed as-Sulami’s family, owned country estates from which they derived 
much of their wealth. These elite families financed religious endowments, 
which paid for public buildings and supported students of the Islamic sci- 
ences. Many of these elites were Arabs, the descendants of 50,000 Arab 
families from Iraq that settled in Khurasan during the Umayyad period.”’ 
Others were Persian in origin, the descendants of rural landowners who 
controlled Khurasan at the time of the Muslim conquest. 

In the tenth century C.E., Khurasan was ruled by the Samanids, a fam- 
ily of Sunni Muslims descended from Persian notables whose capital was 
at Bukhara in present-day Uzbekistan.”* In pre-Islamic times the region of 
Bukhara had been the homeland of the Sogdians, a people who acted as 
middlemen in the profitable trade between Europe and China. Like the 
Sogdians, the Samanids also prospered from trade with Europe. The 
Samanid trade route passed from Khurasan through Tabaristan (present- 
day Mazandaran) and Daylam on the southern shore of the Caspian Sea, 
to Azerbaijan and Armenia, and finally to the lands of Byzantium. 
Another Samanid trade route went north up the Caspian Sea and the Volga 
River to the lands of the Bulgars and the Viking Rus, who supplied sables 
and other valuable furs. Within this Samanid trade network, Bukhara was 
acenter for agricultural produce, Merv supplied manufactured goods, and 


25. On the Muslim conquest of Khurasan, see M. A. Shaban, The ‘Abbasid Revolution 
(Cambridge, 1970), 16-34. . 

26. For a description of medieval Nishapur see Richard W. Bulliet, The Patricians of Nishapur: 
A Study in Medieval Islamic Social History (Cambridge Mass., 1972), 3-19. 

27. Shaban, The ‘Abbasid Revolution, 31-32. 

28. On the Samanids, see Hodgson, Venture of Islam vol. 2, 32-34. 
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Nishapur served as a military base and commercial center whose mer- 
chants maintained close ties with their counterparts in Tabaristan to 
the west.?? 

Because their prosperity was based on commerce, the Samanids 
maintained good relations with their neighbors and avoided involvement 
in sectarian disputes. The tolerance of the Samanids was an important rea- 
son why so many Sufis, philosophers, and other intellectuals were able to 
flourish under their rule. Their main concern was not the purity of Islam, 
but control of the city of Rayy, which allowed access to the Byzantine 
trade routes. The Buyid conquest of Rayy in the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury C.E. started a long, fifty-year decline that eventually led to the col- 
lapse of the Samanid state. To the extent that there was an ideological 
aspect of the Samanid dispute with the Buyids, it was over Shi°ism. As 
Sunnis, the Samanids had a high regard for the “Abbasid caliphate and 
ruled their domains as nominal ‘Abbasid governors. Although succession 
to the Samanid throne was hereditary and the ‘Abbasids had no hand in 
the appointment of new rulers, the Samanids maintained their oath of 
allegiance (bay‘a) to the caliph and governed their territories according to 
the Hanafi school of law. Islamic scholars enjoyed such a high reputation 
among the Samanids that one of their first emirs, Isma‘il ibn Ahmad (r. 
279-95/892-907), is reported to have moved seven steps backward when- 
ever he was in the presence of a learned and pious man.*° 

Yet despite their reputation for good government, the Samanids could 
not gain support for their cause when they were threatened by the Turkish 
Qarakhanids and Ghaznavids at the end of the tenth century. Samanid 
preachers in Bukhara mounted the pulpits of their mosques and called on 
the people to rally to their defence, saying: “You are aware of how well we 
have conducted ourselves and how cordial have been the relations between 
us. This enemy now menaces us, and it is your manifest duty to help us and 
fight on our behalf. So ask God’s grace in succouring our cause.” However, 
when the people of Bukhara consulted their local religious leaders on this 
matter, they received the following reply: “If the Khan’s followers were at 
variance with you on religion, it would be a duty to fight them. But where 
the object of dispute is temporal, no Muslim has a right to risk his life and 


29. On the Samanid trade system, see Shaban, Islamic History, vol. 2, 175-79 On the Samanid 
embassy to the Volga Rus, see Ibid., 149-51. According to the geographer al-Muqaddasi (ca. 
378/988), the Samanid army was headquartered in Nishapur. See Abii “Abdallah Muhammad al- 
Mugqaddasi, The Best Divisions for Knowledge of the Regions: A Translation of Ahsan al-Tagasim fi 
Ma‘rifat al-Agalim, trans. Basi] Anthony Collins (Reading, United Kingdom, 1994), 297. 

30. Siddiqi, Caliphate and Kingship, 59. 
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expose himself to bloodshed. These [Turks] are well-conducted and ortho- 
dox; it is better to keep away from the fray.”! 


TURKISH INFLUENCE 


The lack of support for the Samanids illustrates the wide gulf that sepa- 
rated the ruling dyansties of this period from their subjects. Besides being 
a Shi‘ite century, the tenth century c.E. also inaugurated the so-called 
Turkish period of Islamic history, in which power increasingly came into 
the hands of Turkish horsemen from Central Asia, who were either 
recruited as soldiers by regional dynasties or trained as military slaves 
(sing. mamlik) for the personal service of caliphs and emirs. 

Because of the widespread use of military slaves, and also because elite 
families used slaves as trusted managers and assistants, terms associated 
with the culture of servitude were used in many areas of discourse, includ- 
ing Sufism. Words such as mamliik, ‘abd (slave), ama (slave-girl), or 
ghulam (“‘boy” or personal servant) were often used to describe any person 
who served another, whether it be a human being or God. Sufis and other 
religious devotees commonly used such terms to refer to themselves. In his 
book of Sufi women, as-Sulami emphasizes the concept of ta‘abbud, the 
disciplined practice of servitude. The official title of the Buyid emir of 
Baghdad, a person of free birth, was “Slave of the Commander of the 
Faithful” (‘Abd Amir al-Mu’minin), even though the caliph was more his 
servant than the other way around. Similarly, historical accounts portray 
Sebiiktigin (1. 366-87/977-97), the founder of the Ghaznavid dynasty, as 
having been a slave, although he was more likely a clan leader from the 
region of Ghaznin in Afghanistan who only called himself a slave as a way 
of showing his loyalty to Alptigin, his original patron.*? 

The economic basis of Turkish power was the igta‘, a land grant that 
was given to military commanders instead of a salary. The igfa° was orig- 
inally created to generate revenues from agricultural surpluses when 
currency was in short supply. At first, the emirs allowed their commanders 


31. Ibid., 59-60. 

32. Shaban, Islamic History, vol. 2, 180-81. On Sebiiktigin, see the translation of the passage 
on the Ghaznavids from Ra’s mal an-nadim by Ibn Babi al-Qashani (d. after 500/1 106-7) in Clifford 
Edmund Bosworth, The Later Ghaznavids: Splendour and Decay, The Dynasty in Afghanistan and 
Northern India, 1040-1186 (New York, 1977), 134. In this work, Sebiiktigin is portrayed as a “slave” 
of the chamberlain (hajib) Alptigin. Sebttktegin’s son, Sultan Mahmiid of Ghazna (d. 421/1030), was 
so enamored with Ayaz, his military slave, that he called himself “the slave of his slave.” See 
Schimmel, My Soul Is a Woman, 18-19. 
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to make private use of agricultural surpluses in their regions in order to 
support their troops and retinues. Later, they hired tax farmers who paid 
the state an agreed-upon cash sum in return for the profits they could gain 
from the collection and sale of agricultural produce. Eventually, entire vil- 
lages and their productive lands (sometimes confiscated from local elites) 
would be given over for the use of military commanders. 

In Iraq, the economic decline of Baghdad in the second half of the tenth 
century created a severe shortage of hard currency, as gold and silver flowed 
increasingly toward Fatimid Egypt. In order to compensate themselves for 
this lack of currency, the Buyids exploited the institution of the igfa‘ to an 
unprecedented degree. During as-Sulami’s lifetime, the igta‘ system spread 
throughout the eastern half of the Islamic world, as Buyid and Turkish emirs 
took over more and more lands and villages to oufit and maintain their mil- 
itary forces. These forces were primarily loyal to the local commander who 
maintained them, and acted as a double-edged sword that both promoted and 
threatened the interests of regional rulers. In the end, it was the Turkish ben- 
eficiaries of the igta° system, the Qarakhanids, the Ghaznavids, and eventu- 
ally the Seljugs, that brought down the Samanid and Buyid regimes.** 


SECTARIAN CONFLICTS 


The open market for goods that characterized Samanid commercial life 
was matched by a similarly open market of ideas, as Imami and IsmA‘ili 
Shiites, Sufis, philosophers, partisans of Sunni doctrines, and adherents of 
different schools of law all competed for the hearts and minds of local 
rulers and their subjects. This climate of sectarian competition led many 
Sufis in Khurasan to reform Sufi doctrines and practices in order to bring 
them more into line with a universal standard of Sunni Islam. Both al- 
Kalabadhi and as-Sulami were major contributors to this process. Richard 
Bulliet has traced the outlines of sectarian conflict in Nishapur, where reli- 
gious disputes were so serious that they led to the downfall of the city in 
the twelfth century c.z.** The Palestinian geographer al-Muqaddasi, who 
visited Khurasan in the year 369/980, remarked that sectarian violence was 
the main drawback of this region, which otherwise surpassed the rest of 
the Islamic world in its high level of culture and learning: 


33. For an introduction to the igfd‘ system, see Hodgson, Venture of Islam, vol. 2, 101-2, and 
Shaban, Islamic History, vol. 2, 95-96 and 163-64. The igta‘ did not constitute a true feudal system, 
since lands reverted to the state upon the death of the person who utilized them. 

34. See Bulliet, Patricians of Nishapur, 28-46. 
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There is partisanship between the western half of Nishapur—it is the 
higher half and pertains to Manishak—and the other half, pertaining to 
al-Hira: there is frightful bigotry against any other sect. And now it has 
arisen between the Shi‘a and the Karramiyya. There is fanaticism in 
Sijistan between al-Samakiyya, they being the followers of [the jurist] 
Abt Hanifa—may God have mercy on him—and al-Sadiqiyya, they 
being the followers of [the jurist] al-Shafi°i—may God be pleased with 
him. Blood is shed in these discords, so that the ruler intervenes. In 
Sarakhs the discord is between al-*Ariisiyya, who are follwers of Abi 
Hanifa, and al-Ahliyya, who are followers of al-Shafi‘i; in Herat, 
between al-‘Amaliyya and al-Karramiyya; in Merv, between the city 
people and those of al-Siiq al-°Atiq (the old market); in Nasa between 
the people of al-Khaneh and those of the extremity of the market; in 
Abiward, between the Kurds and the extremity of the town. I heard a 
man say, “An owl has not drunk from the water without becoming a 
fanatic.” In Balkh there is bigotry against any other sect, similarly 
Samargand. Of all the towns there are few that are free of fanaticism.*° 


Al-Mugaddasi’s first-hand information partly confirms Bulliet’s con- 
tention that conflict in Nishapur took two major forms—between parti- 
sans of Mu‘tazili and Ash‘ari theology on the one hand, and between fol- 
lowers of the Hanafi and Shafi‘i schools of law on the other. While there 
seems to have been a tendency for Mu‘tazilite theologians to be trained 
in Hanafi law and for Ash‘arites to be Shafi‘is, loyalty to a school of the- 
ology did not always follow loyalty to a school of law. While scarcely any 
Shafi‘is in Nishapur were Mut‘tazilites, at least some Hanafis were 
Ash*arites. At times, even Shi‘ites might belong to a Sunni school of law. 
This was the case, for example, with the Zaydis, the sect to which the 
Buyids belonged, who often followed Hanafi law. More important is the 
fact that as-Sulami and most other reformist Sufis in Khurasan were both 
Shafi‘i in their legal orientation and Ash‘ari in theology, and that the 
Shafi't school of law showed particular growth and vigor during as- 
Sulami’s lifetime.** 

Although Bulliet traces the roots of sectarian conflict in Nishapur to 
ethnic and class differences, there were also doctrinal reasons why 
Shafi°is would not approve of Mu‘tazili theology. The founder of the 
Shafi‘t school of law, Muhammad ibn Idris ash-Shafi‘l (d. 204/820), is 
credited with developing the concept of the “roots of jurisprudence” 


35. al-Muqaddasi, Best Divisions, 296-97. 

36. See Bulliet, Patricians of Nishapur, 42-43, especially n. 23, where he finds twenty-three 
Sufis of Nishapur associated with the Shafi‘i school of law, as opposed to only one who was Hanafi, 
two who were Malikis, and two who were Zahiris. 
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(usual al-figh). In its most basic form, usil al-figh is a method of legal 
reasoning that privileges certain types of knowledge (‘ilm) over oth- 
ers.>” The truest form of knowledge is that which comes from God. 
Thus, in solving a legal problem, the Shafi‘t jurist first had to look to 
the Qur°an, which contains the revealed word of God. If the answer to 
a specific problem could not be found in the Qur°an, the next best form 
of knowledge was that which was divinely inspired. This type of knowl- 
edge can be found in the Sunna, the Tradition of Islam as defined by the 
Prophet Muhammad. By as-Sulami’s day, the content of the Sunna had 
been codified in collections of Prophetic traditions known as hadith. 
Only when the desired answer could not be found in either the Qur°an 
or the hadith was the jurist allowed to resort to his own reasoning 
(ijtthad). But even then, his decision had to be based on strict analogy 
(qiyds) with a text of either the Qur°dn or the hadith. To help him in his 
reasoning, the Shafi‘i jurist might also turn to supplementary traditions 
(athar) of the Prophet’s Companions or their successors. For as-Sulami, 
who was trained in Shafi‘i law and closely followed the usa! method, 
the authoritativeness of tradition was so important that he felt obliged to 
document the accounts in his book of Sufi women with hadith-style 
chains of transmission. 

The usil approach to knowledge was opposed to that of the 
Mu‘tazilites, who relied less on tradition and more on reason and formal 
logic as bases of interpretation.*® Calling themselves the “people of [divine] 
justice and unity” (ahi al-‘adl wa at-tawhid), they resisted any attempt to 
place intermediaries between God and His creatures. For the Mu‘tazilites, 
Allah was a God of justice, who could do no evil, and created the universe 
and set it in motion according to laws of His own making. The world was 
a moral testing-ground for the human being, where each person was judged 
on the basis of freely made choices of good or evil. Also belonging to this 
world was the Qur°an, which was seen by the Mu‘tazilites as a revelation 
created by God and sent down to the Prophet Muhammad at a specific time 
and place. For Shafi°is and other adherents of the usil method, the danger 
of this belief was that it undermined the authority of the Shari‘a by allow- 
ing the possibility that certain rulings of the Qur°an could be altered if 
conditions changed enough to justify such a move. 


37. For a good introduction to the us! al-figh method, see Mohammed Hashim Kamali, 
Principles of Islamic Jurisprudence (Cambridge, 1991). 

38. On the history and doctrines of Mu‘tazilism, see Richard C. Martin, Mark R. Woodward, 
and Dwi S. Atmaja, Defenders of Reason in Islam: Mu‘tazilism from Medieval School to Modern 
Symbol (Oxford, 1997), esp. 25-115. 
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Despite strong anti-Mu‘tazilite sentiment among Sunni scholars, 
Mu‘tazilism was favored by the Buyid emirs of Baghdad and Fars and 
remained influential throughout the region of Khurasan. Zaydi and Imami 
Shi‘ites were particularly attracted by the Mu‘tazili doctrines of justice 
and free will, because they justified the right of an Imam from the family 
of the Prophet to rise against oppression and injustice. Given the wide- 
spread interest in Mu‘tazilism in this period, opposition to Mu‘tazili the- 
ology by the Sufi reformers of Khurasan and their non-Sufi usiili allies 
should be seen as directed at two sets of opponents—the Mu‘tazilites 
themselves, who could be found among the Hanafi scholars of the 
Samanid state, and the Zaydi and Imami Shi‘ites, who represented a 
threat to Sunni Islam because of Buyid patronage.*° 

Ash‘ari theology was favored by many usiilis and Sufis as an alterna- 
tive to Mu‘tazilism. The founder of Ash‘arism, Abii al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari 
(d. 323/935), was himself a former Mu‘tazilite. Criticizing the 
Mu“tazilites for limiting their conception of the Absolute to the conven- 
tions of human reason, he created a theology that simultaneously main- 
tained God’s transcendence and God’s immanence. For al-Ash‘ari, God 
was more than a Creator and Law-Giver who allowed humans to chart 
their own course. Instead, God was an active participant in all human and 
worldly affairs, an eternally recreating Creator, who refashioned the world 
at every moment in time. For the Sufis, this theology provided a justifica- 
tion for the continuity of divine inspiration (i/ham) and the miracles of 
saints (sing. karama). To most Mu‘tazilites, anything other than a prophet- 
ic revelation or a prophetic miracle was inconceivable because each mira- 
cle or act of revelation required an extraordinary interference in the natur- 
al order of things. For Ash‘ari Sufis, however, such miraculous “rendings 
of the fabric of custom” (sing. kharg al-‘ada) were much less extraordi- 
nary because each moment in time was a miracle in itself. Since God con- 
tinuously recreated the world at each moment, the creation of a miracle or 
the opening of a channel of divine inspiration involved no more than 
adding a minor wrinkle to the fabric of creation. For as-Sulami, the most 
important miracles were revelatory in nature. In his book of Sufi women, 
the only miracles mentioned are ilhamat, instances of divine inspiration.” 


39. For an excellent overview of the Mu‘tazila-Sufi dispute, see Florian Sobieroj, "The 
Mu‘tazila and Sufism," Islamic Mysticism Contested: Thirteen Centuries of Controversies and 
Polemics, ed. Frederick de Jong and Bernd Radtke (Leiden, 1999), 68-92. 

40. A similar emphasis on knowledge-based or “epistemological” miracles can be found in early 
Moroccan Sufism, which was influenced by the Khurasanian Sufi tradition. See Comell, Realm of the 
Saint, esp. 115-16. 
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AS-SULAMI’S LIFE AND WORKS 


PRIMARY INFLUENCES 


Abii ‘Abd ar-Rahman Muhammad ibn al-Husayn as-Sulami was born 
on 10 Jumfda II, 325 (4 April, 937), according to his disciple and biog- 
rapher Muhammad al-Khashshab (d. 456/1054).*! His father, al-Husayn 
ibn Muhammad al-Azdi, was an ascetic who followed farig al-malama, 
the Sufi “path of blame.” He was trained in this method by ‘Abdallah 
ibn Munazil (d. 329/941), the leader of the malamatiyya in Nishapur.*” 
The malamatiyya are well known in the history of Sufism for seeking 
public disapproval by appearing to break the rules of the Law, the 
Shari°a. Ibn Munazil, however, did not follow such an antinomian 
approach to Sufism. His approach to the malamatiyya was based on the 
Qur°an and the Sunna and involved a strongly ethical interpretation of 
Islam.“? As-Sulami’s father was also a specialist in ethical conduct. 
When his son Abii ‘Abd ar-Rahman was born, al-Husayn ibn 
Muhammad took all of his possessions, sold them, and gave the money 
to the poor, saying to himself: “A son has been given to you and you 
have nothing to give him. If he becomes righteous, he will be a patron 
for the righteous. But if he becomes an evildoer, he has been given no 
means to do evil.”45 Actions such as this were typical of the 
maldmatiyya. By giving away his possessions, as-Sulami’s father did 
not mean to deprive his son of his livelihood. Rather, he desired to sanc- 
tify him according to the words of the Qur°an: “Of their possessions 
take alms, that you may purify and sanctify them.” 


41. Gerhard Béwering, “al-Sulami,” EP, 811-12; and Abii ‘Abd ar-Rahman as-Sulami, Tabagat 
as-Safiyya, ed. Nir ad-Din Shurayba, 18 (the Common Era date is incorrect in this latter source.) Much 
of al-Khashshab's information on as-Sulami can be found in Shams ad-Din Muhammad adh-Dhahabi 
(d. 748/1374), Siyar a‘lam an-nubala’, ed. Shu‘ayb al-Arna°it et. al. (Beirut, 1996), vol.17, 247-55. 
Adh-Dhahabi also cites another source which claims that as-Sulami was born in 330/942. 

42. Jami, Nafahdt al-uns, 312. On Ibn Munizil, see as-Sulami, Tabagdt as-siifiyya, 326-29; and 
‘Abd al-Karim ibn Hawazin al-Qushayri, ar-Risdla al-Qushayriyya fi ‘ilm at-tasawwuf, ed. Ma‘rif 
Zurayq and ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Hamid Biltarji, (Beirut, 1410/1990), 435. For information on Umm 
Kulthiim, a female disciple of Ibn Munazil, see Dhikr an-niswa, section LXXHI below. 

43. For as-Sulami's usitl-based view of the malamatiyya, see idem, “Risala al-Malimatiyya," in 
Abii al-°Ala al-‘Afifi, al-Malamatiyya wa as-siifiyya wa ahl al-futuwwa, 86-160. 

44. Jami, Nafahdas al-uns, 312. The Persian text reads: dar ‘uliim mu‘amaleh kamil bud. 

45. Ibid. 

46. Qur°an 9 (at-Tawba), 103. 
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Al-Husayn ibn Muhammad al-Azdi died in the year 345/956-57, 
leaving little to support his wife and son.*” This did not prove to be a 
problem, however, because as-Sulami’s mother was from one of the most 
important families of Nishapur. The Sulamis, his mother’s family, con- 
trolled villages and large amounts of land in the region of Ustuva, north 
of the city.*® This may have been a reason why her son took the name of 
as-Sulami, rather than al-Azdi, the name of his father. By doing so, he 
continued a tradition started by his great-great grandfather, Ahmad ibn 
Yiisuf as-Sulami (d. 264/878), who was the premier hadith scholar of his 
time in Khurasan. Like Abi ‘Abd ar-Rahman as-Sulami, Ahmad ibn 
Yisuf took the name of as-Sulami from his mother, although his father 
was an Azdi. He is said to have stated: “I am not a Sulami but an Azdi. 
But my house is Sulami.’“? This practice of tracing a man’s primary line 
of descent through his mother, which Ruth Roded has termed “semima- 
trilineal ascription,” was common in the early centuries of Islam, espe- 
cially in cases like that of as-Sulami, where the mother’s social status was 
higher than that of the father.*° 

Upon his father’s death, the responsibility for as-Sulami’s education 
passed to his mother’s father, Isma°il ibn Nujayd (d. 365/976-77), who 
had no living son of his own. Like Ahmad ibn Yiisuf as-Sulami, Ibn 
Nujayd was a specialist in hadith, and counted among his teachers the son 
of Ahmad ibn Hanbal.>! He was initiated into Sufism as a youth by Abi 
*Uthman al-Hiri (d. 298/910) and met the great Sufi shaykh Abi al-Qasim 
al-Junayd (d. 298/910) in Baghdad. Like as-Sulami’s father, Ibn Nujayd 
was a maladmati Sufi, although he was not a disciple of Ibn Munazil. 
However, his “path of blame” was similarly ethical and was based on the 
principles of futuwwa, which he learned from al-Hiri.*? Al-Hiri, who was 


47. Jami, Nafahdat al-uns, 312. Béwering's contention that as-Sulami's father left Nishapur to 
settle in Mecca ["al-Sulami,” EP, 811] is apparently mistaken. Although Nir ad-Din Shurayba, the 
editor of Tabagat as-sifiyya, says that as-Sulami's father "went off to be God's neighbor" (intagala . 
. . a jiwar Allah), this is a euphemism for death. See as-Sulami, Tabag&t as-Siifiyya, 17. 

48. On the land-holdings of the Sulamis and the related clan of the Qushayris in Ustuva see 
Bulliet, Patricians of Nishapur, 151. 

49. adh-Dhahabi, Siyar a‘lam an-nubala’, vol.12, 385. 

50. See Ruth Roded, Women in Islamic Biographical Collections: From Ibn Sa‘d to Who's Who 
(Boulder, Colorado and London, 1994), 12, 56-57, 140-41. The most famous example of semima- 
trilineal ascription is that of the Shi‘ite Imams, who trace their descent from the Prophet Muhammad 
through the Prophet's daughter Fatima 

51. adh-Dhahabi, Siyar a‘lam an-nubald’, vol.16, 146. On Ibn Nujayd see also, as-Sulami, 
Tabagat as-sifiyya, 454-57 and al-Qushayti, ar-Risdla, 435-36. 

52. In Dhikr an-niswa, as-Sulami mentions five female disciples of al-Hiri: a wife of Ibn 
Nujayd known as Fakhrawayh bint ‘Ali (section XLI V), Fatima al-Hajafiyya (section XLV), °A°isha 
the daughter of al-Hiri (section XLVI), ‘A*isha of Merv (section LI), and Fatima bint Ahmad al- 
Hani? (section LIT). All were practitioners of furuwwa. 
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originally from Rayy, had been a disciple of the great Persian master of 
futuwwa, Shah ibn Shuja* al-Kirmani (d. before 300/912-13). Futuwwa 
is a type of Sufi chivalry that stresses altruism and brotherhood. 
According to as-Sulami, one of his grandfather’s favorite sayings about 
futuwwa was: “Putting virtue to work (tarbiyat al-ihsdn) is better than 
virtue itself.” 

Isma‘il ibn Nujayd did more than just teach his grandson futuwwa, he 
also practiced it in all aspects of his life. For example, he would never 
take credit for acts of charity.“* When Ibn Nujayd’s father died and left 
him a large inheritance, he anonymously gave it all away for the mainte- 
nance of scholars and ascetics. Once, when al-Hiri asked for money to be 
donated for the defence of Islam, Ibn Nujayd gave him two thousand sil- 
ver dirhams. But when al-Hiri told his Sufi disciples about the gift, Ibn 
Nujayd asked for it to be returned, saying, “I have given you money that 
belonged to my mother, so give it back.” Later that night, he gave the 
money once again to al-Hiri, but asked the shaykh to keep the gift con- 
cealed. Afterwards, al-Hiri stated, “I stand ashamed before the spiritual 
motivation (himma) of Abi ‘Amr[ibn Nujayd].”* 


LATER INFLUENCES 


As-Sulami learned respect for scholarly authority from his teacher of 
Shafi‘l jurisprudence, Abii Sahl as-Sa‘liiki (d 369/980). As-Sa‘liiki was 
the most important teacher of Shafi‘i law in Nishapur and was also an 
Ash‘ari theologian. It was said that his knowledge was vast and that his 
standards were uncompromising. In one session that as-Sulami attended, 
when the students were reciting the Qur°dn, as-Sa‘liki suddenly 
changed the style of recitation to rhythmic chanting. Feeling irritated at 


53. As-Sulami, Tabaqat as-siifiyya, 455. This saying is a paraphrase of the verse of the Qur°an: 
“Is there any reward for good other than good (hal jaza’u al-ihsan illa al-ihsan)?" Qur°an, 55 (ar- 
Rahman), 60. 

54, Anonymous acts of charity are recommended in the Quran: "If you disclose acts of chari- 
ty, it is well; but if you conceal them and make sure that they reach the poor (al-fugara’), it is better 
for you, for it will absolve you of your evil deeds; and God is fully aware of what you do." Qur*an, 
2 (al-Bagara), 271. Because the term, al-fugard’ (the poor), is commonly used by Sufis to refer to 
themselves, this injunction may be understood as recommending that charity be given to the Sufis. 

55. adh-Dhahabi, Siyar a‘lam an-nubala?, vol.16, 147. 

56. On Abii Sahl as-Sa‘liki (also known as “as-Su‘l0ki”), see Bulliet, Patricians of Nishapur, 
115-17. Béwering's contention that as-Sa‘liki followed the Hanafi school of jurisprudence ["al- 
Sulami,” EF, 811] is incorrect. He was known as "al-Hanafi" only because he was descended from 
the Arab tribe of Bani Hanifa. 
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this, as-Sulami asked himself, “Why?” Later, his teacher said to him: “Do you 
not know that whoever says to his master ‘Why?’ will never meet with suc- 
cess?”5” As-Sa‘liiki also said: “Disobedience toward parents can be erased by 
forgiveness; disobedience toward teachers can be erased in no way.”*® 

After his father and grandfather, the most influential teacher of Sufism 
for as-Sulami was his spiritual master, Abii al-Qasim Ibrahim an- 
Nasrabadhi (d. 367/977—78), who resided in Nishapur between the years 
340/951 and 365/976.” It was probably from an-Nasrabadhi that as-Sulami 
developed his interest in sacred biography, for he tells us that the former 
was educated in many disciplines, including the biographies (siyar) and his- 
tory (ta’rikh) of the Sufis. ‘Ali ibn ‘Uthman al-Hujwiri (d. ca. 
469/1076-77), the author of Kashf al-mahjiib (Unveiling the Veiled), calls 
an-Nasrabadhi the most learned and devout man of his age and “the master 
of the later shaykhs of Khurasan.’”6! 

There is no doubt that as-Sulami and an-Nasrabadhi were close; as- 
Sulami quotes an-Nasrabadhi extensively on the subject of Sufism and 
accompanied him when he left Nishapur for Mecca in 366/977. Thus, it 
is somewhat surprising that in his book of Sufi women he subjects his 
shaykh to criticism from Umm al-Husayn al-Qurashiyya, a female disci- 
ple of an-Nasrabadhi who came from one of the most powerful families 
of Nishapur. Acting as her teacher’s conscience, Umm al-Husayn 
reproaches an-Nasrabadhi for his personal failings, such as when she says 
to him during one of his lectures: “How fine are your words and how ugly 
are your morals!”®2 In an account related by the biographer Muhammad 
adh-Dhahabi (d. 748/1374), as-Sulami mentions that despite an- 
Nasrabadhi’s high reputation as a Sufi master, he was beaten, humiliated, 
and even jailed for his views, such as when he was accused of telling his 
followers to circumambulate the tombs of saints in the same way that one 
would circumambulate the Ka°ba in Mecca. 


57. Bulliet, Patricians of Nishapur, 116. For the exact text of this report, see adh-Dhahabi, Siyar 
a‘lam an-nubala’, vol.17, 251. 

58. Bulliet, Patricians of Nishapur, 117. 

59. Ibid., 150. In Dhikr an-niswa, as-Sulami mentions three female disciples of an-Nasrabadhi: 
Umm Kulthiim, who was previously mentioned as a disciple of Ibn Munizil (section LXXI); Umm 
‘Ali, the daughter of the Sufi “Abdallah ibn Hamsha&dh (section LXXV); and Jum‘a bint Muhammad, 
also known as Umm al-Husayn al-Qurashiyya (sections LXVI and LXXVIII). 

60. as-Sulami, Tabagat as-siifiyya, 484. 

61. SAli b. ‘Uthmin al-Jullabi al-Hujwiri, The Kashf al-Mahjiib: The Oldest Persian Treatise on 
Sufism, trans. Reynold A. Nicholson, (London, 1976 reprint of 1911 first edition), 159. 

62, Dhikr an-niswa, section LXVI below. 

63. adh-Dhahabi, Siyar a‘lam an-nubala’, vol.16, 264-65. 
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Another important Sufi who influenced as-Sulami was Muhammad 
ibn Khafif of Shiraz (d. 371/982). Although Ibn Khafif lived in the region 
of Fars in southwestern Iran, his wife was a native of Nishapur and came 
from a family that was known to the Sufis of Khurasan.“ As-Sulami 
clearly held Ibn Khafif in the highest regard. He describes him as “knowl- 
edgeable in the outward and inward sciences” and praises him as the 
“foremost Sufi shaykh of his time in his spiritual states, his knowledge, 
and his morals.”® As-Sulami also informs us that he visited Ibn Khafif 
and obtained from him a written authorization (ijdza) to transmit both 
Sufi and Prophetic traditions. This most likely occurred during as- 
Sulami’s return from his pilgrimage to Mecca. 

It may also have been through Ibn Khafif that as-Sulami met the 
famous Ash‘ari theologian Abi Bakr al-Baqillani (d. 403/1012-13). 
When al-Baqillani visited Shiraz during the reign of the Buyid emir 
*Adud ad-Dawla (1. in Fars 338—72/949-83), he dropped in on Ibn Khafif 
while the latter was teaching Kitab al-iuma‘ (The Inspired Treatise), a 
work on theology written by al-Ash‘ari. When al-Bagqillani told Ibn 
Khafif to continue his lesson, the Sufi refused, saying: “I am like one who 
is forced to make his ablution without water. If one finds water, there is 
no need to make the ablution without it.” “You are not a person who 
makes his ablution without water,” al-Baqillani replied. “On the contrary, 
you possess great knowledge and are on the right path, so may Allah give 
you success!” At least one account claims that as-Sulami studied 
Ash‘ari theology under al-Bagillani in Shiraz during this same period.” 

As-Sulami left for Mecca with an-Nasrabadhi in the year following 
his grandfather’s death. Since Ibn Nujayd had no eligible male heirs, his 
entire inheritance, which consisted of estates, trade goods, and three 
shares in a village, passed to as-Sulami’s mother. Although he was near- 
ly forty years old at the time, as-Sulami could not go to Mecca without 
his mother’s permission. Being her trustee and heir, he could not under- 
take such a long and potentially dangerous journey without ensuring that 
she would be taken care of in case he did not return. Instead of preventing 


64. as-Sulami, Tabagdt as-sifiyya, 462. A female disciple of Ibn Khafif was al-Wahatiyya 
Umm al-Fadl. See Dhikr an-niswa, section LXVII below. 

65. as-Sulami, Tabagat as-siifiyya, 462. 

66. Introduction to Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn at-Tayyib al-Baqillani, [jz al-Qur°an, ed. Anmad 
Sagr (Beirut reprint of 1954 Cairo edition), 21. This account was related by al-Baqillani himself. 

67. Ibid., 32. 

68. adh-Dhahabi, Siyar alam an-nubala’, vol.17, 249. Béwering's contention that as-Sulami 
left for Mecca before his grandfather's death (“al-Sulami,” E/’, 811) is contradicted by this source. 
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her son from making the journey, as-Sulami’s mother willingly gave her 
permission and told her son to take an advance on his inheritance to 
finance his pilgrimage. This consisted of one share in a village, which as- 
Sulami sold for one thousand gold dinars. Before he left, his mother said 
to him: “You have set yourself toward the House of God. So make sure 
that your guardian angels do not write down anything that you will be 
ashamed of tomorrow.” 

The name of as-Sulami’s mother does not appear in any extant source 
on his life, nor does it appear in his book of Sufi women. Similarly veiled 
from public view is the name of his maternal grandmother or any infor- 
mation about his own wife and children. Since Fakhrawayh bint ‘Ali, a 
wife of as-Sulami’s grandfather who was not related to as-Sulami, is 
mentioned in his book of Sufi women, this lack of information must be 
taken as intentional.” In Islamic culture, the mother is respected to the 
point of reverence.”! She is the most important female companion to her 
son other than his wife, and is an intimate presence whose counsel is so 
highly valued that in biographical accounts it is often used for the voice 
of one’s conscience. Because of this intimacy, the mother, like one’s wife 
and children, is included within the sacred domain of the mahram, the 
inner domain of the family, which must be protected from the prying gaze 
of the outside world. If as-Sulami wanted to use his mother as an exam- 
ple, respect demanded that he preserve her hurma, her honored status, by 
concealing her identity. Since she did not choose to reveal herself to oth- 
ers, he had no right to publicize her identity. 

Nir ad-Din Shurayba, the editor of as-Sulami’s Tabagat as-sifiyya, 
mentions a total of twenty-eight teachers of as-Sulami, whose specialties 
ranged from the Arabic language to Quranic studies, hadith, jurispru- 
dence, and Sufism.” In order to complete his studies, as-Sulami traveled 
throughout Khurasan, Iran, and Iraq, spending long periods of time in 


69. Ibid. This account is similar to another related about the mother of Sufyan ath-Thawri (d. 
161/777-78), a famous legist whom as-Sulami mentions in his notice on Rabi‘a al-° Adawiyya (Dhikr 
an-niswa, section I below). Sufyin's mother used the profits from her spinning to pay for her son's 
education. "Oh my son,” she counseled him, “Whenever you put ten letters down on a page, think 
back on your progress and see whether you have grown in spirit, maturity, or dignity. If you have not 
progressed in this way, then know that your learning will neither harm nor benefit you." Jamal ad- 
Din Abi al-Faraj ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1201), Sifat as-Safwa, ed. MahmOd Fakhiri and Muhammad 
Rawwas Qal‘anji (Beirut, 1406/1986), vol. 3, 189. See also, Nelly Amri and Laroussi Amri, Les 
Semmes soufies ou la passion de Dieu (St. Jean de Braye, France, 1992), 89. 

70. See Dhikr an-niswa, section XLIV below. 

71. On the importance of the mother in Islamic culture, see Schimmel, My Soul Is a Woman, 
89-97, 
72. See Shurayba, introduction to as-Sulami, Tabagdt as-sifiyya, 19-24 
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Merv and Baghdad. He reached the western limit of his travels during his 
pilgrimage to Mecca with an-Nasrabadhi, most likely returning to 
Nishapur by way of the cities of Isfahan and Shiraz in the region of Fars. 
Apart from the individuals already mentioned, the most important of as- 
Sulami’s teachers and associates were the Shafi‘i jurist and theologian 
Abii Bakr ash-Shashi (d. 366/976-77) and the Sufi biographer Abi 
Nu‘aym al-Isfahani (d. 430/1038-39), a younger contemporary of as- 
Sulami who saw himself more as the latter’s student than as his colleague. 
As-Sulami also may have known Abii Nasr as-Sarraj at-Tiisi (d. 378/988), 
the author of Kitab al-luma‘ fi at-tasawwuf (The Inspired Treatise on 
Sufism), for this work contains accounts about Abii ‘Uthman al-Hiri that 
were transmitted by as-Sulami’s grandfather.” 


MAJOR WoRKS 


Although as-Sulami has long been seen as an important systematizer of 
Sufi doctrine, he has not been regarded as significantly more important than 
his immediate predecessors, such as as-Sarraj or al-Kalabadhi, or his imme- 
diate successors, such as al-Isfahani or his student Abii al-Qasim al- 
Qushayri (d. 465/1072-73). However, Gerhard Bowering’s recent publica- 
tion of as-Sulami’s shorter Qur°4n commentary and the discovery of previ- 
ously unknown treatises by as-Sulami should lead to a reassessment of his 
legacy.” As an indication of his importance to Sufi doctrine, one need only 
refer to al-Qushayri’s ar-Risdla fi ‘ilm at-tasawwuf (Treatise on the Science 
of Sufism). A close examination of this work reveals the teachings of both 
as-Sulami and his Sufi master an-Nasrabadhi, who was also the teacher of 
al-Qushayri’s primary shaykh, Abii °Ali ad-Daqqaq (d. 405/1015).”5 
As-Sulami’s attempt to systematize Sufi doctrines can be character- 
ized as an “usiilization” project, because it involved bringing Sufism into 


73. Abd Nasr al-Sarraj, Kitab al-Luma‘ fi’l-Tasawwuf, ed. R. A. Nicholson, (London, 1963 
reprint of 1914 first edition), xviii. NOr ad-Din Shurayba (Introduction to as-Sulami, Tabagat as- 
siifiyya, 48) sees as-Sarraj as a major link between al-Junayd and as-Sulami. While such a connec- 
tion may have existed, as-Sulami was already linked to al-Junayd via both an-Nasrabadhi and his 
grandfather, Isma‘il ibn Nujayd. 

74, Gerhard Béwering, The Minor Qur’dn Commentary of Abii ‘Abd ar-Rahman Muhammad 
6, al-Husayn as-Sulami (d. 412/1021) (Beirut, 1995). As-Sulami's newly discovered treatises will be 
discussed below. 

75. Bulliet, Patricians of Nishapur, 150-53. Al-Qushayri was so much a part of as-Sulami's cir- 
cle that he chose to go on the pilgrimage to Mecca with two friends who were also students of as- 
Sulami. These were Abi Muhammad al-Juwayni (d. 431/1039-40) and Abi Bakr al-Bayhaqi (d. 
458/1066). Ibid., 152, and Shurayba, introduction to as-Sulami, Tabagat as-siifiyya, 25-26. 
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agreement with the Sunna of the Prophet Muhammad, as defined by the 
methodology of usil.’° As-Sulami’s role in this project is described in the 
following passage by al-Isfahini, who provides a clear account of as- 
Sulami’s aims and objectives: 


Abii ‘Abd ar-Rahman as-Sulami was one of those whom we met. He 
was a person who took utmost care in systematizing and correcting the 
methodology of the Sufis (tawti’at madhhab al-mutasawwifa wa 
tahdhibihi) according to the doctrines of the earliest generations of 
Muslims. This was to be accomplished by emulating their characteris- 
tics, making their spiritual practices obligatory, and following the tradi- 
tions of their teachings, distinguishing them from the teachings of those 
who are defective in their practices and confused about the Way among 
the ignorant followers of this school. [As-Sulami] disapproved of these 
[latter Sufis] because, for him, the reality of this method lay in emulat- 
ing the Messenger of God (may God bless and preserve him) in his 
statements, his laws, his directives, and his proclamations, and in fol- 
lowing the example of the most knowledgeable scholars of Sufism, the 
transmitters of tradition, and the wisest of the legal specialists.”’ 


According to al-Khashshab, as-Sulami had written nearly seven hundred 
works on Sufism by the time of his death in 412/1021.78 Since books in 
this period were often composed of separate sections that were counted 
individually, it is best to think of this number as referring to “chapters” 
rather than to actual books. There is no doubt, however, that as-Sulami 
was a prolific writer. This was due in part to the fact that he inherited a 
library of considerable size from his grandfather, Isma‘il ibn Nujayd. In 
Ta’rikh Baghdad (The History of Baghdad), the biographer al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi (d. 463/1071), who knew as-Sulami’s student al-Qushayri, pro- 
vides a view of as-Sulami seated in his library surrounded by books, 
which included an alchemical work by the Sufi martyr al-Hallaj (d. 
309/921-22).”9 As-Sulami’s works were apparently the Sufi “best-sell- 
ers” of their day. Al-Khashshab says that they were in high demand in as- 
Sulami’s lifetime, and that even a copy of one of as-Sulami’s treatises in 
al-Khashshab’s poor handwriting could sell for up to twenty gold dinars. 


76. 1 am indebted to my husband, Vincent J. Cornell, for the concept of “usiilization.” 

77. Abt Nu‘aym Ahmad ibn ‘Abdallah al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliyd’ wa tabagdt al-asfiyd’, ed. 
Abii Hajir Sa°id ibn Basyiini ZaghiOl (Beirut reprint, n.d.), vol. 2, 25. 

78. adh-Dhahabi, Siyar a‘lam an-nubala’, vol. 17, 247. 

79. Abii Bakr Ahmad ibn ‘Ali al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad aw Madinat as-Salam, 
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He further reports that a copy of as-Sulami’s Qur°4n commentary was 
sold in Egypt for one thousand dinars and that a child was crushed to 
death by a crowd that rushed to attend a public reading of one of as- 
Sulami’s biographical works in the city of Hamadan.® 

As-Sulami’s works can be divided into three types: (1) sacred biogra- 
phies®! or works on the lives and teachings of famous Sufis, (2) treatises 
on Sufi institutions and practices, and (3) commentaries on the Qur°an. 
His book of Sufi women belongs to the category of sacred biography. As- 
Sulami wrote this work as a supplement to his famous Tabagat as-siifiyya 
(Generations of the Sufis), which originally contained one hundred 
notices about Sufi men.®? Most scholars believe that Tabagat as-siifiyya 
was itself an abridgment of a much larger work entitled Ta’rikh as-sifiyya 
(History of the Sufis). This earlier compendium, which is now lost, con- 
tained one thousand biographical notices.” Another lost work in this 
genre was Sunan as-sifiyya (Traditions of the Sufis). Its contents were 
partly integrated into the writings of as-Sulami’s student, the traditionist 
Abi Bakr al-Bayhagi (d. 458/1066).* Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi mentions a 
fifth biographical work by as-Sulami, al-Ikhwa wa al-akhawat min as- 
siifiyya (Brothers and Sisters among the Sufis), about which little is 
known at the present time.® All of as-Sulami’s biographical works, 
including his book of Sufi women, contributed to the program of usiiliza- 
tion by tracing the origins of Sufi practices to the example set by the 
Prophet Muhammad, his Companions, and other major figures from the 
first generations of Islam. 

As-Sulami’s most widely disseminated works were his treatises on 
Sufi practices and institutions. These can be found throughout the Muslim 
world and are still regarded as authoritative. As-Sulami appears to have 
been more concerned in these writings with Sufi practice (‘amal) than 
with the intellectual aspects of Sufi doctrine (‘ilm). Although all of the 
Sufi reformers of this period discussed both doctrine and practice, each 


80. adh-Dhahabi, Siyar a‘lam an-nubala’, vol.17, 248. 

81. "Sacred biography," comes from Thomas Heffernan, who defines the term as: “a narrative 
text of the vita of the saint written by a member of a community of belief." Idem, Sacred Biography: 
Saints and Their Biographers in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1988), 15-16. 

82. This work has been published in two edited editions: that of Nir ad-Din Shurayba and an 
earlier edition by Johannes Pedersen (Leiden, 1960). The edited editions of Tabagat as-siifiyya now 
contain 105 biographical notices. 

83. On this work see Béwering, "al-Sulami,” E/, 811. It is unclear whether Ta’rikh as-siiftyya 
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gave a distinct emphasis to one or the other in his works. In Kitab al- 
luma‘,for example, Abii Nasr as-Sarraj is primarily concerned with situ- 
ating Sufism within the theological and juridical sciences of Islam.® For 
him, Sufism was a distinct school of thought (madhhab), whose roots 
could be found in the Qur°an and the Sunna. Thus, he portrays the Sufis 
as religious specialists (‘ulama’) who share a common cause with the 
jurists and theologians of normative Islam. As-Sarraj’s argument in favor 
of orthodox mysticism is heavily indebted to the scholastic-theological 
(kalam) tradition of Islamic thought. By contrast, al-Kalabadhi, the author 
of Kitab at-ta‘arruf, takes Sufism’s status as a school of Islamic thought 
for granted, and is more concerned with tracing Sufism’s intellectual ori- 
gins and providing definitions of mystical stations and states. The doctri- 
nal emphasis of this work is reflected in A. J. Arberry’s translation of its 
title: The Doctrine of the Sifis. AbU Nu‘aym al-Isfahani returns to as- 
Sarraj’s more apologetic agenda in Hilyat al-awliya@’ wa tabaqat al- 
asfiyad’ (Adornment of the Saints and Generations of the Pure). Unlike as- 
Sarraj and al-Kalabadhi, but more like as-Sulami, he makes his case for 
Sufism’s place in normative Islam through the medium of sacred biogra- 
phy, creating a massive compendium of the heroes of Islamic spirituality 
which culminates in the Sufis as the true followers of the Prophet 
Muhammad and his Companions. Like other authors of sacred biography, 
his tendency also was to foreground practice instead of doctrine. 

Thus, if as-Sarraj can be seen as the theologian of the Sufi usiilization 
project, al-Kalabadhi was its doctrinal specialist and al-Isfahani was its 
biographer. As-Sulami played a crucial role in this project by defining the 
boundaries of Sufi practice. First, he sought to purge the Sufi method of its 
deviant practices and distinguished Sufism from other forms of Islamic 
devotion and asceticism.®” Second, he developed normative models for new 
approaches to Sufism, such as futuwwa, the popular institution of Sufi 
chivalry. These interests are illustrated in the titles of his most famous trea- 
tises, such as: Kitab al-malamatiyya wa ghalatat as-siifiyya (The Path of 
Blame and the Errors of the Sufis), Kitab al-futuwwa (Book of Sufi 
Chivalry), Kitab ‘uyiib an-nafs wa mud@watuha (The Faults of the Soul and 


86. For an overview of this work, see R. A. Nicholson's introduction to Kitab al-Luma‘, i-lxiv. 

87. A predecessor of as-Sulami in this role may have been Ja‘far al-Khuldi (d. 348/959), who 
excluded a number of famous mystics of Khurasan, such as al-Hakim at-Tirmidhi (d. ca. 295/908) 
from the ranks of the Sufis. As-Sulami relied on al-Khuldi as a source for his information on Sufi 
women. See below and Sara Sviri, "Hakim Tirmidhi and the Malamati Movement in Early Sufism," 
Classical Persian Sufism: from its Origins to Rumi, ed, Leonard Lewisohn (London and New York, 
1993), 592-94. 
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Their Cures), Mandahij al-‘Grifin (Approaches of the Gnostics), and Darajat 
al-mu‘amalat (Degrees of Ethical Conduct). The Riyadh manuscript of 
as-Sulami texts, in which as-Sulami’s book of Sufi women is to be found, 
contains a number of previously unknown treatises of the same type, such 
as Kitab alfaz as-siifiyya (Book of Sufi Terms), Kitab al-firasa (Book of 
Clairvoyance), and two works of an ethical and political nature, Nasthat al- 
umara’ wa al-wuzara’ (Advice for Princes and Viziers) and Dhamm ta- 
kabbur al-‘ulama’ (Condemnation of the Arrogance of Scholars). 

Apart from the biographical Ta’rikh as-siifiyya, the most extensive 
work that as-Sulami produced was his exegesis of the Qur°an, Haga’ iq 
at-tafsir (Realities of Exegesis).® This book, which still exists in numer- 
ous manuscript copies, has not yet been edited, although a shorter version 
entitled Ziyddat haqga’iq at-tafsir (Addendum to “Realities of Exegesis”) 
was published by Béwering in 1995.” Ironically, the popularity of this 
commentary among the elites of Iran and Khurasan caused as-Sulami 
considerable inconvenience. Once, when he was on the road to Hamadan, 
a Buyid emir demanded that he stop his journey and make a copy of 
Haqd@’ig at-tafsir for him. In return for his trouble, which caused as- 
Sulami to miss a pilgrimage to Mecca, the emir gave him a fine horse, one 
hundred gold dinars, and several robes of honor. The Ghaznavid prince 
Nasr ibn Sebiiktigin, the brother of Sultan Mahmiid of Ghazna (r. 388- 
421/998-1030), was so impressed with Haga’igq at-tafsir that he had it 
copied in ten volumes, with the Quranic passages written in gold. 
However, his persistence in demanding that as-Sulami teach the work to 
him personally was so irritating to the shaykh that he fled from the 
prince’s messenger whenever the latter called on him. In order to regain 
his peace of mind, as-Sulami finally agreed to authorize Nasr ibn 
Sebiiktegin to teach Hag@’ig at-tafsir on his own behalf.?! 

Despite this acclaim from the rulers and elites of his day, as-Sulami 
and his works also had their detractors. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi mentions 
a scholar from Nishapur named Muhammad ibn Yisuf al-Qattan, who 


88. For a list of as-Sulami's edited treatises, see Bowering, “al-Sulami," E/, 812. As-Sulami's 
Kitab al-futuwwa has been rendered into English as Ton al-Husayn al-Sulami, The Book of Sufi 
Chivalry: Lessons to a Son of the Moment, Futuwwah, trans. Tosun Bayrak al-Jerrahi al-Halvati (New 
York, 1983). 

89. For a description of this work see Gerhard Béwering. “The Qur°’an Commentary of as- 
Sulami," Islamic Studies Presented to Charles J. Adams, ed. Wael B. Hallaq and Donald P. Little 
(Leiden, 1991), 41-56. 
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claimed that as-Sulami lied about the length of time he spent with certain 
teachers of hadith.%? Since al-Qattan appears to have come from a Hanafi- 
Mu‘tazili family of scholars, it is probable that his accusation had more 
to do with anti-Sufi or anti-Shafi'l sectarianism than with any of as- 
Sulami’s actual shortcomings.” Another criticism of as-Sulami is voiced 
by the biographer adh-Dhahabi, who claims that Haqd’iq at-tafsir con- 
tains traditions from “one of the Imams of the batini heresy” (ba‘d al- 
a’imma min zandagat al-batiniyya), an obvious reference to the Fatimid 
Isma‘ilis.% This view was shared by adh-Dhahabi’s teacher, the Hanbali 
jurist Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328), who reports that a scholar of the 
Qur°an named Abii al-Hasan al-W4hidi went so far as to claim that any- 
one who approved of Hagd’iq at-tafsir was an unbeliever.”* 

These criticisms by Ibn Taymiyya and other scholars of the Hanbali 
school were due to the fact that in his Qur°dn commentary as-Sulami fre- 
quently cites Ja‘far as-Sadiq (d. 148/765), the sixth Shiite Imam and the 
source of tradition to whom the Isma‘ili Shia most often refer.* Despite the 
fact that as-Sulami sought to identify Sufism with Sunni Islam, he does not 
appear to have been against all aspects of Shi‘ism. Like other Sufi reform- 
ers of his time, including al-Kalabadhi and al-Isfahani, as-Sulami considered 
the first six Shi‘ite Imams from ‘Ali through Ja‘far to be forerunners of the 
Sufis, and thus included them among as-Salaf as-Salih.” Although this posi- 
tion was fully consistent with tenth-century usili doctrine, it did not satisfy 
later Sunni sectarians, who were not prepared to accept any Shi‘ite—even 
an honored Imam such as Ja°far—as a valid source of Islamic tradition. 
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AS-SULAMI’S BOOK OF SUFI WOMEN 


RECOVERING THE TEXT 


Like the scent of perfume in an abandoned palace, as-Sulami’s book of 
Sufi women has left its traces in Islamic sacred biography since it was 
first written around the turn of the eleventh century c.E. Rare even in its 
own time, passages from this work would occasionally appear in later 
biographies from different parts of the Muslim world. Such works include 
Sifat as-Safwa (The Nature of the Elect) by Abii al-Faraj ibn al-Jawzi of 
Baghdad (d. 597/1201), Nafahat al-uns by the Afghani Sufi al-Jami, who 
relied on a Persian translation of as-Sulami’s Tabagdat as-siifiyya by 
* Abdallah al-Ans&ri of Herat (d. 482/1089),% and al-Kawakib ad-dur- 
riyya (The Glittering Spheres) by the Egyptian Sufi “Abd ar-Ra’if al- 
Munawi (d. 1031/1622). Curiously, none of these authors seems to have 
known the original title of as-Sulami’s book of Sufi women. Although it 
is now clear that Ibn al-Jawzi copied several of as-Sulami’s notices on 
Sufi women exactly, he merely cites as-Sulami as one of his sources. Al- 
Jami comes closer to providing a title, but because he learned about as- 
Sulami’s writings through the translations of al-Ansari, he could do no 
more than give an approximation, stating that as-Sulami wrote a book 
“mentioning the states of worshipful women and female gnostics” (Pers. 
zikr ahval nisveh-yi ‘“abidat va nisa? ‘arifat).' 

In the age before the printing press, when books had to be copied by 
hand, it was not unusual for a rare work to become the subject of hearsay. 
The full title might be forgotten, parts of the manuscript might be lost, the 
name of the author might be confused with another person, and parts of 
two or more different works might be combined. Yet seldom does the title 
of a known work disappear completely. Since the titles of several of as- 
Sulami’s lost works, such as Ta’rikh as-sifiyya and Sunan as-sifiyya, 
have been passed down accurately for nearly a thousand years, why did 
this not happen with his book of Sufi women? Might this amnesia of 
Islamic scholarship have been due to the fact that unlike his other works, 
as-Sulami’s book of Sufi wamen did not include men, but was written 
exclusively about women? 


98. Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam, 90. 
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as-siéfiyya, calling it instead, “Tabagat al-masha’tkh” (Generations of the Shaykhs). Ibid. 
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References to as-Sulami’s book of Sufi women can also be found in 
modern studies of Sufism, where it is portrayed as an appendix to 
Tabagat as-sitfiyya. This tradition can be traced to al-Jami, who, per- 
haps again following al-Ansari, placed his section on Sufi women at the 
end of Nafahat al-uns. The first modern scholar to refer to as-Sulami’s 
book as an appendix was Margaret Smith, who, in a 1928 study of 
Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya, states: “Another missing authority which would 
undoubtedly be of great value is the section on women devotees and 
gnostics at the end of the ‘Tabaqét al-Sdfiyya’ of Abi ‘Abd al-Rahm4n 
al-Sulamf, to which Jamf refers and to which there is also a reference in 
al-Munawwar’s [sic., al-Munawi’s?] book, especially referring to 
Rébi‘a.”'°! The same assumption is made in a 1992 French work on 
Sufi women by Nelly and Laroussi Amri, who write: “Nous ne pouvons 
que déplorer la perte de l’ouvrage . . . d’Al-Sulami consacré aux 
femmes; il s’agirait plut6t de la section féminine de ses Tabagat al 
siifiya ... qui, malheureusement, ne nous a été conservée que par les 
emprunts faits par Jami.”!°2 Finally, Ruth Roded, in a 1994 study of 
women in Islamic biographical collections, remarks: “The earliest 
extant dictionary of Sufis, compiled by al-Sulami . . . contained a num- 
ber of women to whom later writers refer, but the section on women in 
his work has apparently been lost.” 

It was thus a discovery of great importance when, in 1991, Mahmiid 
Muhammad at-Tanahi came across this long-lost work in a collection of 
treatises by as-Sulami in the library of Muhammad ibn Saud Islamic 
University in Riyadh, Saudi Arabia.'* At-Tanahi seems to have been 
interested in this collection primarily for antiquarian reasons. First, he 
notes that among its twenty-six titles are a number of previously unknown 
works by as-Sulami. Second, it may be the oldest Sulami manuscript in 
existence. The section on Sufi women contains a copyist’s notation stat- 
ing that it was completed ten nights before the middle of Safar in the year 
474. This corresponds to a Common Era date of July 17, 1081, only sixty 
years (or sixty-two Islamic lunar years) after the death of as-Sulami him- 
self. Finally, the manuscript is a rare eleventh-century example of Arabic 
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calligraphy, which contains stylistic elements that are usually associated 
with later forms of calligraphy.'* 

As a student of Hanbali scholarship, at-Tanahi recognized that the third 
work in this collection, Dhikr an-niswa al-muta‘abbidat as-siifiyyat 
(Memorial of Female Sufi Devotees), was a source for Ibn al-Jawzi’s 
notices on women in Sifat as-Safwa.'™ Since the Riyadh collection of 
Sulami texts does not include a copy of Tabagdt as-siéfiyya, it is now appar- 
ent that as-Sulami’s book of Sufi women was not written as an appendix, 
but was composed as a separate work. Being aware of the interest that a 
work on Sufi women would arouse among the general public, in 1993 at- 
Tanahi published an edited version of Dhikr an-niswa al-muta‘abbidat as- 
sitfiyyat through the Cairo publishing house of al-Khanji. 

Students of Sufism and Islamic Studies should be grateful to Dr. at- 
Tanahi for discovering as-Sulami’s book of Sufi women and revealing its 
contents for the first time. However, his Arabic edition of this work can- 
not be considered definitive. First, a comparison of this edition with the 
original manuscript reveals several transcription errors, including missing 
portions of text, which require correction. Second, neither at-Tanahi’s 
introduction nor his footnotes contextualize as-Sulami’s book of Sufi 
women as part of either Sufism or Sufi literature. Third, at-Tanahi’s unfa- 
miliarity with the Sufi tradition of sacred biography causes him to mis- 
understand or overlook important points. For example, when Dhii an-Nin 
al-Misri calls Fatima of Nishapur “my [male] teacher (ustadhi),” he dis- 
misses this as a “linguistic anomaly” (turfa lughawiyya).'°’ More than 
just an anomaly, this use of gendered terminology is an example of what 
was to become a recurring trope in Sufi literature: that of elevating excep- 
tional women to the ranks of honorary men. Even more importantly, at- 
Tanahi passes over in silence the unique technical vocabulary of women’s 
Sufism that as-Sulami employs in this work. Gendered technical terms 
such as niswa and niswan, which clearly have specific meanings for as- 


105. See the introductory discussion in Abi ‘Abd ar-Rahman as-Sulami, Dhikr an-niswa al- 
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Sulami, are significant and need to be examined in detail. Finally, at- 
Tanahi does not see as-Sulami’s Sufi women as noteworthy in them- 
selves, but only because they are associated with famous Sufi men.'% 
While as-Sulami does indeed identify many Sufi women as the wives, 
daughters, sisters, or associates of famous men, he clearly intended to say 
more than that “Behind every great Sufi man is a Sufi woman.” On the 
contrary, rather than being validated by Sufi men, as-Sulami’s Sufi 
women just as often validate their male colleagues by educating them in 
Sufi doctrines and practices. 

It was to address such issues, as well as to make this work available 
to a wider audience outside of the Arab world, that I decided to translate 
as-Sulami’s Dhikr an-niswa al-muta‘abbidat as-siifiyyat into English and 
to re-edit the Arabic text from the original manuscript. As an appendix, I 
have also added the sections on as-Sulami’s Sufi women from a published 
edition of Ibn al-Jawzi’s Sifat as-Safwa. This latter work, which was writ- 
ten about two hundred years after as-Sulami’s, contains information from 
sources that were not used by as-Sulami. Also, comparing as-Sulami’s 
and Ibn al-Jawzi’s depictions of Sufi women will help the reader appre- 
ciate as-Sulami’s unique concern with disproving Muslim stereotypes 
about woman’s supposed lack of religion and intellect. 

Although Ibn al-Jawzi’s Sufi women are depicted as being more emo- 
tional and “woman-like” than those of as-Sulami, this should not dimin- 
ish Ibn al-Jawzi’s importance in documenting the participation of women 
in Islam. This Hanbali scholar, who is best known as an opponent of 
Sufism, was raised from a young age by his mother and paternal aunt and 
developed a strong interest in women’s spirituality.!!° This interest was 
fostered by a female teacher of Ibn al-Jawzi named Shuhda bint al-“Ibari 
(d. 574/1178), who was one of the foremost hadith scholars of her age.)!! 
No less than 240 notices, or 23 percent of the entries in Sifat as-Safwa, 
are dedicated to women, including many of the Sufi women discussed by 
as-Sulami."? In the Introduction to this work, Ibn al-Jawzi even criticizes 
as-Sulami’s colleague Abii Nu‘aym al-Isfahani for ignoring women in 
Hilyat al-awliya’. In a remarkable passage for its time, Ibn al-Jawzi 
claims that al-Isfahani’s failure to appreciate women’s spirituality perpet- 
uates the negative stereotyping of women among Muslim men: “Except 
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for only a few cases, [al-Isfahani] did not mention pious women at all, 
even though it is well known that given women’s apparent shortcomings, 
failing to mention female devotees causes men to ignore women in gen- 
eral. Yet [the jurist] Sufyan ath-Thawri learned from Raébi‘a [al- 
*Adawiyya] and followed her teachings.”!!3 


ORGANIZATION OF THE TEXT 


As-Sulami’s Dhikr an-niswa al-muta‘abbiddat as-siifiyyat contains 
eighty-two notices on Sufi women. Although they are part of the genre of 
sacred biography, these notices are not biographies in the modern sense 
of the word. Rather, they are more like literary collages, which are made 
up of a few to a dozen or so individual accounts or vignettes. When taken 
together, these vignettes provide a composite portrait of the spirituality of 
each Sufi woman mentioned in the work. Two portraits, those of Zubda 
and Mudgha, the sisters of Bishr al-Hafi of Baghdad (section L), and 
*Abda and Amina, the sisters of Abi Sulayman ad-Darani of Syria (sec- 
tion LI), are of pairs of sisters. Four portraits, those of Lubaba al- 
Muta‘abbida of Jerusalem (sections II and XXII), Unaysa bint ‘Amr al- 
*Adawiyya of Basra (sections XII and XXXIX), Umm al-Aswad bint 
Zayd al-‘Adawiyya of Basra (sections XIII and XL), and Jum‘a bint 
Ahmad or Umm al-Husayn al-Qurashiyya of Nas (sections LXVI and 
LXXVIID, appear in two different places. In all, eighty separate women 
are treated in this text. 

Unlike Ibn al-Jawzi, as-Sulami does not arrange his portraits of Sufi 
women in a strictly chronological manner. Instead, they are arranged in 
regional clusters that roughly correspond to three chronological periods. 
For example, the first twenty-nine portraits of Sufi women alternate 
between Basra and Syria, with the single exception of Yemen. These 
women represent the earliest Sufi women discussed by as-Sulami. For the 
most part, they are figures of the late Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid peri- 
ods who flourished between the years 100/718-19 and 230/844-45—a 
chronological period that transcends both centuries and dynastic periods. 
At times, one or two portraits appear out of order. It is difficult to deter- 
mine whether this was intentional or whether it was due to the copyist of 
the Riyadh manuscript mistakenly collating the wrong material. However, 
since we know that as-Sulami originally arranged the notices in Tabagat 


113. Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 1, 31. 
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as-siifiyya into five “generations” of twenty notices each, it is likely that 
he would have organized his book of Sufi women in a similarly system- 
atic manner.!'!4 

Geographically, the largest cluster of Sufi women (twenty-three indi- 
viduals) includes both the city of Basra and regions close to Basra, such 
as the port city of al-Ubulla at the head of the Persian Gulf. The next 
largest cluster (twenty-one individuals) is from as-Sulami’s home city of 
Nishapur and its surrounding regions. The next two clusters include Syria 
(a region) and Baghdad (a city), each represented by eleven individuals. 
Finally, a few other regions also receive significant mention, such as 
Damaghan (five individuals), Egypt (two individuals), and Khurasan 
beyond Nishapur (four individuals). On the provincial level, Iraq is the 
most often cited region, with thirty-four Sufi women represented, fol- 
lowed by Khurasan, with twenty-five women represented. 
Chronologically, the order of the clusters is as follows: (1) Basra and 
Syria, (2) Baghdad, Damaghan, and Egypt, (3) Nishapur and Khurasan. 


A HERMENEUTIC OF REMEMBRANCE 


For as-Sulami, the Sufi women who are memorialized in Dhikr an-niswa 
al-muta‘abbidat as-siifiyyat are fully the equals of the Sufi men in 
Tabagat as-siifiyya. As spiritual exemplars, they too are “masters of the 
realities of divine oneness, recipients of divine discourses, possessors of 
true visions and exemplary conduct, and followers of the ways of the 
prophets.”!!5 However, unlike their male counterparts, they run a greater 
risk of being overlooked. As women, they are more likely to be misun- 
derstood and their teachings are more likely to be ignored. Because they 
are less socially visible than Sufi men, Sufi women need their own 
“hermeneutic of remembrance.”!!6 In the introduction to Tabagat as- 
siifiyya, as-Sulami hints at his intention to create such a hermeneutic by 
citing the following Quranic verse: “And what about the believing men 
and believing women whom you did not know and that you might have 
fallen upon [in enmity], and upon whose account a crime would have 


114. See as-Sulami's introduction to Tabagdt as-siifiyya, 3 (following the editor's introduction). 

115. Ibid., 2. 

116. This term was originally used to characterize feminissehisterical works that sought to 
recover the "secret history” of women's authority in early Christianity. See Lynda L. Coon, Sacred 
Fictions: Holy Women and Hagiography in Late Antiquity (Philadelphia, 1997), xix-xx. 
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accrued to you without your knowledge? [God caused them to exist] so 
that He might admit to His mercy whom He will.’”!” Later on in the 
same discussion, as-Sulami quotes a hadith that further supports the case 
for a hermeneutic of remembrance of Sufi women by implicitly contra- 
dicting the belief that later generations of Muslims are worse than those 
who preceded them: “[The Prophet Muhammad] (may God bless and pre- 
serve him) said: ‘The similitude of my community is like the rain; no one 
knows whether the benefit is in the first of it or in the last of it.’”"" 

As-Sulami’s book of Sufi women, like Tabag@t as-sifiyya, is an 
example of tabagdat (“levels” or “classes”) literature, one of the oldest 
styles of Muslim historical writing.''® The tabaqgat genre originated as 
part of the field of hadith criticism and arose out of the need to assess the 
backgrounds of hadith transmitters and the bearers of tradition. The 
authors of tabagat works grouped the earliest bearers of tradition (rijal al- 
‘ilm) into three chronological classes known as the “Righteous 
Predecessors” (as-Salaf as-Sdlih): the Companions of the Prophet 
Muhammad (as-Saha@ba), the Followers of the Companions (at-Tabi‘in), 
and the Followers of the Followers (Tabi‘ at-Tabi‘in). As the genre devel- : 
oped, tabagat works began to be organized by region as well as by 
chronology, and the list of authorities was expanded to include the schol- 
ars and piety-minded of contemporary times. This expanded form of 
tabagat literature became the model for Sufi sacred biography. In the Sufi 
tradition, such works can be identified by the presence of one.or more of 
the following terms in their titles: tabagGt (categories or generations), 
ta’rikh (history or chronology), dhikr or tadhkira (recollection or memo- 
rial), rijal “men,” the bearers of tradition), or tarjama (translation, in the 
sense of “translating” or “carrying over” exemplary virtues or teachings 
from one generation to another).!2° 

Because of its origin in the field of hadith criticism, tabagdt literature 
often followed a hadith-style format and employed hadith-type chains of 


117. Qur°&n, 48 (al-Fath), 25. Italics added. 

118, as-Sulamf, introduction to Tabagat as-siifiyya, 2. 

119. For a historical overview of the jabagat genre, see Franz Rosenthal, A History of Muslim 
Historiography (Leiden, 1968), 93-95; and Claude Gilliot, “Tabakat," E/, 7-10. This latter article, 
which closely follows Ibrahim Hafsi, "Recherches sur le genre ‘Tabaqt’ dans 1a littérature arabe," 
Arabica xxiii (1976), 228-65; xxiv (1977), 1~41 and 150-86, takes little notice of the importance of 
fabagdt literature in Sufism. The same is true for R. Stephen Humphreys, Islamic History: A 
Framework for Inquiry (Princeton, 1991), 187-208, which otherwise provides a good overview of 
tabagat literature as part of the discipline of "ulamology.” 

120. Tarif Khalidi, Arabic Historical Thought in the Classical Period (Cambridge, 1994), 
204-10. 
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authority, even when its subject matter had little or nothing to do with 
hadith. The likely prototype for the first Sufi tabagat works was at- 
Tabagat al-kubra (The Greatest Generations) by Muhammad ibn Sa‘d (d. 
230/845). Before composing this work, Ibn Sa‘d had been the assistant of 
Muhammad al-WaAgqidi (d. 207/823), a famous biographer of the Prophet 
Muhammad. In at-Tabagdat al-kubra, Ibn Sa‘d included portraits of all 
bearers of tradition from the time of the Prophet until his own day, includ- 
ing many women. !2! 

As-Sulami’s portraits of Sufi women are similar in form to those of 
Ibn Sa‘d and are prefaced by similar hadith-style chains of authority 
(sing. isndd). For each account, one or two to several individuals are cited 
as passing down information from an original source (preferably an eye- 
witness) to the author. Thus, for as-Sulami as well as for Ibn Sa‘d, the 
chain of authority acted in a way that was analogous to the modern foot- 
note, for it mediated between the historical past, in which the interpretive 
presence of the author was not supposed to appear, and the actual present 
of the work being composed, in which the author’s presence is inevitably 
involved. !22 

In a work of sacred biography, each chain of authority constitutes a 
chain of evidence, whose “reality effect’”!? depends on the reliability of 
each authority cited.'* This is particularly important when an account 
describes paranormal phenomena or when the author makes an assertion 
that goes beyond expectations. Although as-Sulami’s book of Sufi women 
is not, strictly speaking, a hagiography and as-Sulami seldom portrays his 
subjects as miracle-workers, he does attempt to demonstrate that Sufi 
women possess levels of intellect (‘agl) and wisdom (hikma) that are 
equivalent to those of Sufi men. Since this assertion contradicts cultural 
expectations, the “footnoting” that he employs by citing chains of author- 
ity is crucial to his argument. Just as in a modern academic work, the 
strength of as-Sulami’s argument depends both on his own rhetorical skills 
and on the prior knowledge of his audience. This prior knowledge is 


121. Ibid., 44-48. Among Ibn Sa‘d’s notices are the earliest accounts of some of the women 
mentioned by as-Sulami. Cross-references to Ibn Sa°d can be found in the footnotes to al-Sulami's 
Dhikr an-niswa. below. 

122. I am grateful for this insight to my student Catherine Chin, who brought up the isndd-foot- 
note analogy in a class paper entitled, "Between Two Worlds: Past and Present in the Source-Citations 
of Eusebius and Tabari" (Duke University, Fall, 1998). 

123. See Roland Barthes, “The Reality Effect," trans., R. Carter, in French Literary Theory 
Today, ed., T. Todorov (Cambridge, 1982), 11-17. 

124. On the evidentiary nature of accounts in Muslim sacred biography, see Comell, Realm of 
the Saint, 63-66. 
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crucial in the case of the isndd, for the truth-value of an isn@d can be 
assessed only by a reader who is aware of each authority’s background and 
reputation as a transmitter of tradition. This unspoken, subtextual dimen- 
sion of the hermeneutics of remembrance, in which an authority’s name 
stands for an entire body of background information, is an important aspect 
of the rhetoric of sacred biography, both in Islam and in Christianity. '? 

In order to help the modern reader approximate the experience of an 
informed reader in as-Sulami’s time, I have included in the footnotes to 
Dhikr an-niswa al-muta‘abbidat as-siifiyyat background information on 
most of the transmitters cited in the text. Whenever possible, I relied on 
information supplied by as-Sulami himself in Tabagat as-siifiyya or on 
the works of his students or contemporaries, such as al-Isfahani and al- 
Qushayri. This background information, which tends to be ignored by 
most modern editors and translators of Islamic sacred biography, adds an 
important sub-narrative to the main text of as-Sulami’s work. It allows the 
reader to gain a deeper understanding of the work as a whole by provid- 
ing historical, intellectual, and doctrinal contexts in which to situate the 
author’s arguments. 

As-Sulami was not the first Sufi author to make use of the tabagat 
genre. In fact, this type of literature had become so common by as- 
Sulami’s time that in many cases he could dispense with oral tradition 
entirely and rely on written sources alone. The fact that he felt able to do 
so is a strong indication of the extent to which literacy and the culture of 
the written word had penetrated Nishapur by the beginning of the 
eleventh century C.£. Elsewhere in the Muslim world, oral tradition was 
still preferable to the written word, and written works were not consid- 
ered properly transmitted unless a text had been verbally recited to an. 
interlocutor by its author or by someone whom the author had designat- 
ed. Although as-Sulami was a product of the same intellectual tradition, 
and felt obliged to support most of his accounts with oral chains of trans- 
mission, he in fact used written materials on a regular basis. Occasionally, 
he is explicit in his use of the written word, such as when he states: “T 
found [this account] in the handwriting of my father,” or “I found this in 
the handwriting of [the Sufi shaykh] Abi Ja°far Ahmad ibn Hamdan.”!?6 
In most cases, however, he omits the titles of written works and cites their 

125. See, for example, Coon, Sacred Fictions, 6-13. 

126. See the notices on Mu’mina the Daughter of Bahliil (section IV), Mu‘adha bint “Abdallah 
al-° Adawiyya (section V), and °A°isha the Wife of Abii Hafs of Nishapur (section XXXVI) in as- 
Sulami, Dhikr an-niswa, below. 
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authors only as names within an apparently “oral” chain of authority, 
leaving it to the reader to decide whether the information was transmitted 
orally or by means of a book. 

Four of the authorities cited by as-Sulami were Sufis who produced 
their own tabagat works. The earliest of these was Muhammad ibn al- 
Husayn al-Burjulani of Baghdad (d. 238/852), who documented the lives 
and exploits of Muslim ascetics in a book called Kitab ar-ruhban (Book of 
Monks).!2”7 According to al-Isfahani, al-Burjulani saw Muslim and 
Christian ascetics as following similar spiritual methods, and considered 
the Christian practice of self-denial through hunger to be particularly 
attractive to Muslim sensibilities.'** Al-Burjulani appears as a source for 
as-Sulami in ten portraits of Sufi women, whose subjects all come from 
the regions of Basra or Baghdad. In one account (section XXXIX), as- 
Sulami cites al-Burjulani directly, indicating that he probably copied his 
information from the latter’s book. That this book came from the library 
of as-Sulami’s grandfather is suggested in section XII, where Isma‘il ibn 
Nujayd is mentioned as the final transmitter of al-Burjulani’s information. 

Another Sufi author of tabagat literature cited by as-Sulami was 
Ibrahim ibn al-Junayd (d. before 270/883-84), who also resided in 
Baghdad.!?9 Ibn al-Junayd was a student of al-Burjulani who composed 
his own Kitab ar-ruhban. According to the bibliographer Muhammad an- 
Nadim (ca. 380/990), Ibn al-Junayd was noted in Iraq as a major author- 
ity on the history of Sufism. He appears three times in as-Sulami’s 
book of Sufi women, twice as a source for al-Burjulani, and once (section 
X) as a unique source, indicating that as-Sulami may have possessed at 
least part of his book as well. In all three cases, the Sufi women he men- 
tions were from either Basra or Baghdad. 

A Sufi biographer from as-Sulami’s grandfather’s generation was 
Ja‘far al-Khuldi of Baghdad (d. 348/959-60).!3! Al-Khuldi was a disci- 
ple of the two masters of the Baghdad school of Sufism, Abi al-Qasim 


127. On al-Burjulani, see Andrae, In the Garden of Myrtles, 8-12 and 32, and Louis Massignon, 
Essay on the Origins of the Technical Language of Islamic Mysticism, Benjamin Clark, trans. (Notre 
Dame, Indiana, 1997 translation of 1968 Paris edition), 160. See also, al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad, 
vol.2, 219, where Ahmad ibn Hanbal cites al-Burjulini as a reliable source for information on Muslim 
ascetics. 

128. al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliyd’, vol.t0, 150-51. 

129. al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad, vol.6, 119. 

130. Abii al-Faraj Muhammad ibn Abi Ya‘qiib Ishaq al-Warrag an-Nadim, Kitab al-fihrist, ed., 
Tbn ‘Ali ibn Zayn al-‘ Abidin al-Ha°iri al-Mazandarani (Beirut, 1988), 237. 

131. On Jafar al-Khuldi see as-Sulami, Tabaqat as-siifiyya, 434-39, al-Isfahani, Hilyat al- 
awliya’, vol.10, 381-82; and Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol.2, 468-69. 
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al-Junayd and Abi al-Husayn an-Niri (d. 295/908). Besides being a Sufi 
poet who composed more than 150 mystical poems, al-Khuldi was also 
known for a tabaqgat work entitled Hika@yat al-awliya’ (Tales of the 
Saints), which al-Khatib al-Baghdadi called “one of the three wonders of 
Baghdad.”!22 A small portion of this work is reproduced in the section on 
Sufis in an-Nadim’s Kitab al-fihrist (Bibliographical Index).'33 
Unfortunately, this section of an-Nadim’s bibliography is itself incom- 
plete and appears to consist only of the latter’s notes and not of al- 
Khuldi’s actual text. As-Sulami cites al-Khuldi three times in his book of 
Sufi women, twice as a source for al-Burjulani, and once (section LXII) 
as a transmitter of information from al-Junayd’s associate Ibrahim al- 
Khawwis (d. 291/904). It is impossible to determine whether as-Sulami 
possessed his own copy of Hikdyat al-awliya’, because every reference to 
al-Khuldi is mediated by another authority. However, the Riyadh manu- 
script contains a text attributed to as-Sulami entitled Kitab al-muntakhab 
min hikayat as-siifiyya (Selections from “Tales of the Sufis”), which may 
be an abridgment of al-Khuldi’s book.'* 

The only tabagat work that as-Sulami cites by name is Tabagat an- 
nussak (Categories of the Ascetics) by Abii Sa‘id ibn al-A‘rabi (d. 
341/952-53).)°5 Ibn al-A‘rabi was originally from Basra but died in Mecca, 
where he served as Imam of the Sacred Mosque. Although he is mentioned 
only once (section V1), he is one of the most important authorities to be 
cited in as-Sulami’s book of Sufi women. In his unique position as both a 
respected Sufi master and the holder of one of the most honored teaching 
posts available to a scholar of his time, Ibn al-A‘rabi influenced an entire 
generation of Sufis from Khurasan to Muslim Spain.'°° His work of sacred 
biography, which is now lost, is the earliest recorded use of the term 
tabaqat in a Sufi work. It would thus be of great value to the history of 
Sufism if this work were to be found, like as-Sulami’s Dhikr an-niswa al- 
muta ‘abbidat as-siifiyyat, in some overlooked corner of a major library. 


132. al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad, vol. 7, 235. 

133. an-Nadim, al-Fihrist, 235-38. For a translation of this section, see The Fihrist of al-Nadim: 
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AS-SULAMI’S VIEW OF WOMEN’S SUFISM 


A THEOLOGY OF SERVITUDE 


In as-Sulami’s book of Sufi women no theme is more prominent than that 
of servitude. In fact, servitude is so central to as-Sulami’s understanding 
of women’s spirituality that he enshrines the concept in the title of his 
work: Dhikr an-niswa al-muta‘abbidat as-sifiyyat. This title tells the 
reader that as-Sulami’s subjects are a distinct group of women (designat- 
ed by the collective term niswa) who are to be included among the Sufis 
because they practice ta‘abbud—literally, “making oneself a slave” 
(‘abd)—the disciplined practice of servitude. For as-Sulami, ta‘abbud is 
the essence of women’s Sufism. For Sufi women, it is their means to 
divine inspiration and the spiritual method that distinguishes them from 
their male Sufi colleagues. 

Although as-Sulami makes ta‘abbud the distinguishing characteris- 
tic of women’s Sufism, the concept for which it stands has long been part 
of Sufi piety, regardless of gender. The Arabic term for worship (“ibdada), 
which applies to all Muslims, Sufi or otherwise, means “servitude.” This 
concept is also expressed in hadith. For example, in the Musnad 
(Collection of Authenticated Traditions) of Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 
241/855), the Prophet Muhammad states that the names most favored by 
God are ‘Abd Allah (Slave of God) and ‘Abd ar-Rahman (Slave of the 
Bestower of Grace).'3’ In the Qur°an, isla@m—the submission of oneself 
to the will of God—is frequently expressed in terms of servitude. This 
“selling of oneself to God” is the quintessential attribute of the true 
believer and is one of the spiritual traits that Islam shares with both 
Judaism and Christianity: 


Verily God has purchased from the believers their persons and posses- 
sions in return for Paradise. They fight in the cause of God and slay and 
are slain. It is a binding promise on God, stated in truth in the Torah, the 
Gospel, and the Qur°an. And who is more faithful to His promise than 
[God]? So rejoice in the sale of yourself which you have concluded; for 
it is the supreme achievement. !38 


In Hag@’ig at-tafsir, his exegesis of the Qur°an, as-Sulami discusses the 
concept of servitude through the words of Ahmad ibn °Ata° (d. 309/921), 


137. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 14/245. 
138. Qur°an 9 (at-Tawba), 111. 
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a famous Sufi of Baghdad who was an associate of al-Junayd. In these 
passages, another term for servitude is used: ‘ubidiyya, which literally 
means “slavery.” In his commentary on the Qur°an’s Chapter on Women 
(Surat an-nisa’), as-Sulami quotes Ibn ‘Ata’ as saying: ““Ubidiyya is a 
combination of four traits: to be true to one’s covenants, to preserve moral 
rectitude, to be satisfied with whatever one finds, and to patiently bear 
what has been lost.”!39 Elsewhere, Ibn ‘Ata’ states that the “sale of one- 
self” to God, to which the Qur°an refers, means the suppression of the 
lower soul or human ego (nafs): “[The prophet] Joseph was sold by his 
enemies, who were his adversaries. Likewise, you sell yourself to your 
adversaries: these are your lusts and your passions. The worst of your 
enemies is the nafs that is between your two sides.”!“ Salvation from the 
nafs, says Ibn ‘Ata’, can only be purchased with servitude: “The nafs is 
driven toward impropriety. But the slave is commanded to behave prop- 
erly. The nafs by its nature hastens toward disobedience. But through 
effort the slave restrains its evil desires. He who abandons effort has given 
free rein to the nafs and ignores discipline. However much you aid it, you 
become a partner in its desires. For this reason al-Junayd has said: ‘He 
who helps his nafs attain its desires is a partner in the actions of his nafs.” 
This is because servitude is in the observance of propriety while the 
essence of sin is in impropriety.”!*! 

A similar understanding of servitude can be found in Slavery as 
Salvation (1990), Dale B. Martin’s study of the rhetoric of slavery and 
status inversion in early Christianity. Realizing that the metaphor of slav- 
ery in the Gospels and the epistles of the Apostle Paul stood for more than 
just humility, Martin examined slavery in late antiquity in its full socio- 
historical context and found that it was a more complex institution than 
most readers of the New Testament assumed. For example, in the later 
Roman Empire, where social, economic, and political ties were often 
based on patronage, slavery might paradoxically be used as a metaphor 
for authority.'42 In a wealthy household, the slave-manager (Gr. 
oikonomos) would often have a considerable amount of authority. As a 
loyal and devoted servant of his master, he might even have more author- 
ity than a free person who was not as well trusted. A similar state of 
affairs existed in Khurasan in as-Sulami’s day, where relationships of 


139. Trois Oeuvres inédites de Mystiques musulmans: Saqiq al-Balhi, Ibn ‘Ata, Niffari, ed. Paul 
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loyalty and intimacy with a powerful patron were also expressed through 
the rhetoric of servitude. By making a vocation out of service to their 
divine Master, as-Sulami’s Sufi women, like the oikonomos of late antiq- 
uity, could free themselves from the constraints that would normally have 
limited their role in society. 

It is in this wider socio-historical context that we must understand 
some of the statements made by Sufi women such as °A*isha bint Ahmad 
of Merv: “When the slave seeks glory in his servitude, his foolishness is 
revealed.”'43 Just as the religious metaphor of slavery stands for more 
than humility, this statement is more than just a warning against the ego- 
ism of virtue. The Islamic culture of servitude inherited much from late 
antiquity, including the social stratification of slave professions and the 
relationship of slavery as an institution to wider, patronage-based social 
structures. In the Gospel of John, the Apostles of Jesus, as slaves (Gr. 
douloi) of Christ, are rhetorically transformed into the “friends” (Gr. 
philoi) of Christ, and thus become figures of religious authority.“ 
Likewise, for as-Sulami, being a “slave of God” (‘abd Allah) was a nec- 
essary prerequisite to becoming a “friend of God” (wali Allah)}—in other 
words, a saint. Thus, the glory that °A°isha bint Ahmad warns her associ- 
ates to avoid is not only that of pride in one’s virtue, but also the vain- 
glory of seeking sainthood for the worldly patronage that it bestows.'45 

Further comparisons can be made between the Christian metaphor of 
slavery and the Islamic metaphor of servitude as understood by as-Sulami 
and his contemporaries. BeSides sharing a common soteriological under- 
standing of slavery as a path to salvation, Sufis and early Christians both 
saw servitude as a way of overcoming the limitations of human nature 
(bashariyya). Earlier in this introduction we saw how some Middle- 
Period Sufis such as al-Kalabadhi attributed woman’s inadequacy to the 
deficiencies of the female nature. Therefore, it is not surprising to find 
that overcoming human nature is a prominent concern for as-Sulami’s 
Sufi women. Commenting on the famous tradition: “He who knows him- 
self (lit. ‘his self’) knows his lord” (man ‘arafa nafsahu ‘arafa rabbahu), 
Futayma the wife of Hamdiin al-Qassar remarks: “When a person truly 


143. Dhikr an-niswa, section LXXXII below. 
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knows himself [i.e., the limitations of his human nature}, his only charac- 
teristic is servitude and he takes pride in nothing but his Master.”!“© Even 
more to the point is the statement of “Unayza of Baghdad: “Human forms 
[lit. ‘the molds of human nature] are the mines of servitude” (qawdlib al- 
bashariyya ma‘adin al-‘ubiidiyya).'*7 

For as-Sulami, the spiritual path of servitude freed Sufi women from 
the constraints imposed on them by their physical natures.'** As slaves of 
God, they could separate themselves from the ordinary masses of women 
who did not share the same spiritual vocation. Choosing an independent life 
as “career women” of the spirit, they could travel without a chaperone, mix 
socially with men, teach men in public assemblies, and develop intellectu- 
ally in ways that were not accessible to their non-Sufi sisters. This voca- 
tional focus explains the surprising comment made by Nusiyya bint Salman 
upon the birth of her son: “Oh, Lord! You do not see me as someone wor- 
thy of Your worship. So for this You have preoccupied me with a child!”!* 

As explained by al-Hujwiri some two generations after as-Sulami, the 
worldly nature of the human being has both an outward and an inward 
aspect. Physicality, which interacts with the world through sensation, is 
the outward aspect of human nature. The inward aspect of human nature 
is the nafs, which interacts with the world through the passions. The inter- 
dependency of sensation and passion is what is meant by Ibn °Ata’’s 
comment (reported as a hadith by al-Hujwiri) that “the worst of your ene- 
mies is the nafs that is between your two sides.”!5° Overcoming the limi- 
tations of human nature requires the person to master passion and physi- 
cal sensation by cultivating both outward and inward forms of servitude. 
Slavery to passion can be overcome by outward acts of servitude such as 
self-denial and altruistic service on behalf of others, while slavery to sen- 
sation can be overcome by inner acts of servitude such as invocation and 
complete devotion to God. This is the doctrine that lies behind the saying 
of Ghufayra al-‘Abida as reported by Ibn al-Jawzi in Sifat as-Safwa: “I 
have sinned against You, oh God, with each of my extremities. By God, 
if You aid me, I will do my best to obey You with every extremity with 
which I have disobeyed You.”!5! 
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As a spiritual method, the practice of servitude works on the outward 
and inward natures of the human being at the same time. Outwardly, it 
cultivates the Sufi attributes of scrupulous abstinence (wara‘), patience 
(sabr), poverty (fagr), and humility (tawddu‘). Without these attributes, 
the human being is a slave to the nafs. In the words of Umm Talq: “The 
nafs is a king if you indulge it, but it is a slave if you torment it.”!5? 
Inwardly, the practice of servitude cultivates the attributes of fear (khaw/), 
worshipfulness (‘ibdda), gratitude (shukr), and reliance on God 
(tawakkul). These are the attributes that lead to perfection in religion 
(ihs@n), according to the words of the famous hadith: “Worship God as if 
you see Him; for if you do not see Him, surely He sees you.” It is also 
in respect to these inner attributes that ‘A°isha the wife of Abii Hafs of 
Nishapur remarks: “No state is more elevating for the slave than his 
awareness of his shortcomings in attaining [complete servitude].”!* 

Once women have become practitioners of servitude 
(muta‘abbidat), it is no longer valid for male critics to claim that they 
are deficient in religion, for, as stated in the Qur°an, servitude is the 
truest form of submission to God (islam). Even more, because such 
women have overcome the sensational and passional aspects of their 
human natures, the highest levels of religious knowledge are now acces- 
sible to them. The limitlessness of this potential is reflected in the state- 
ment of Umm “Ali, the daughter of “Abdallah ibn Hamshadh: “He who 
is confirmed in his knowledge of true servitude will soon attain the 
knowledge of lordship.”!°5 This point is even more strongly made in the 
words of Surayra ash-Shargqiyya: “The ultimate of what is said to be the 
best of knowledge is the knowledge of lordship (rubiébiyya) and its 
opposite, servitude (‘ubidiyya). Eventually, servitude vanishes and only 
lordship remains.”!5° 

For as-Sulami, whatever limitations ordinary women may possess 
with respect to their religion and intellect, these have nothing to do with 
the spiritual and intellectual abilities of female Sufi devotees. This point is 
stressed time and again by as-Sulami through his frequent mention of Sufi 
women who were the companions, critics, and teachers of prominent Sufi 
men. Apart from Fatima of Nishapur, who instructed Bayazid al-Bistami 
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and Dhii an-Niin al-Misri, and Rabi‘a al-‘ Adawiyya, who was a teacher of 
the jurist Sufyan ath-Thawri, the reader is introduced to al-Wahatiyya 
Umm ai-Fadl, a companion of Ibn Khafif of Shiraz, whose public teach- 
ing sessions in Nishapur were attended by most of the Sufi masters in that 
city.!5” Another female teacher was Sha‘wana of the port city of al-Ubulla 
on the Persian Gulf, who “preached to the people and recited the Qur°an 
to them. Her sessions were attended by ascetics, worshippers, those who 
were close to God, and the masters of hearts and self-denial.” 

The fact that such women transcended the social limitations of their 
femininity is revealed in as-Sulami’s use of the masculine term ustadh 
when referring to their teaching roles. We already have seen this in the 
case of Fatima of Nishapur, whom Dhii an-Niin described as his “male” 
teacher (ust@dh). As-Sulami’s repetition of this term in his portrait of 
Hukayma of Damascus (section XXIII) proves that it was not a linguistic 
anomaly. Hukayma, an important figure in Syrian women’s Sufism, is 
described as the ustddh of the female Sufi Rabi‘a bint Isma‘il. 
Surprisingly, however, this term does not appear in as-Sulami’s portrait of 
Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya of Basra. In this latter case, Sufyan ath-Thawri 
refers to Rabi‘a as his “mentor,” using the feminine term mu’addiba. 

Why is it that as-Sulami uses only the term ustadh in its generic, 
masculine form, while he does not do so for mu°addiba? The most like- 
ly answer has to do with the relative status of these two types of teacher. 
The mu’addib specialized in personal training, and thus transmitted a 
form of knowledge that was practical in nature. The ustddh, however, 
was a specialist in matters of doctrine and in the formal Islamic sciences. 
The knowledge of the usta@dh was thus more theoretical in nature and 
required a greater level of formal education. This is why the highly edu- 
cated jurist Sufyan ath-Thawri called Rabi‘a al-° Adawiyya a mu’addiba: 
since she had not acquired her knowledge through formal means, it 
would not have been proper for him to refer to her as an ustadh. Sufis, 
however, were more flexible in their use of this term, and often used the 
word ustadh to refer to a spiritual master. In this case, being an ustadh 
meant that one had acquired mastery of both doctrine and practice, 
whether one had the benefit of a formal education or not. Just as the term 
rijal (men) might be used in hadith studies to denote authoritative trans- 
mitters of tradition, regardless of whether they were male or female, so 
the term ust@dh might be used to denote authoritative teachers of Sufism. 
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Thus, by calling Fatima of Nishapur and Hukayma of Damascus ustadh, 
as-Sulami tells us that these women were masters of both practice and 
doctrine, and were equal in knowledge to the male Sufi masters with 
whom they interacted. 


INSTITUTIONS OF WOMEN’S SUFISM 


The regional arrangement of as-Sulami’s portraits of Sufi women is in 
general agreement with the locations of Sufi schools proposed by Louis 
Massignon in his Essay on the Origins of the Technical Language of 
Islamic Mysticism (1922, revised in 1954).'°? Although it is difficult to 
identify schools of Sufi women from such a limited source, it is clear 
from the information provided by as-Sulami that Basra was the site of 
more than one school of women’s asceticism. The female ascetics of 
Basra and its surrounding region flourished in the late Umayyad and early 
* Abbasid periods, roughly between the years 700 C.E. and 800 c.E. Many 
of these women were from non-Arab families that had recently converted 
to Islam and were bound to Arab tribes by formal ties of servitude 
(muwalat).'© As both women and the clients (mawlat) of Arab patrons, 
they were, in a sense, socially predisposed to a spiritual path based on 
servitude. Among these women, Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya, a possible convert 
to Islam who was a client of the Arab tribe of Bani “Adi, was the most 
prominent.'©! However, she was by no means the earliest of them. 
Although Rabi‘a has often been identified as the first Sufi woman, as- 
Sulami’s text, read in conjunction with that of Ibn ai-Jawzi, reveals that 
she represented the culmination, and not the beginning, of the Basran tra- 
dition of women’s spirituality. 

Surprisingly, as-Sulami did not come to this conclusion himself. For 
as-Sulami, Rabi‘a was the quintessential Sufi woman. For this reason, he 
opens his book of Sufi women with her portrait. Because she was so 
important to the paradigm of female spirituality he was trying to evoke, 
he uncritically assigned most of the other “Sufi” women of Basra to 
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Rabi‘a’s generation, ignoring the fact that many of them actually 
preceded her. As-Sulami’s faulty chronology is corrected by Ibn al-Jawzi, 
who was more systematic as a chronicler of early female asceticism. By 
combining as-Sulami’s portraits of the women of Basra with those of Ibn 
al-Jawzi, the following picture emerges: 

The first school of female asceticism in Basra was founded by 
Mu‘adha ail-° Adawiyya (section V), who was neither a contemporary nor 
a “close companion” of Rabi‘a al-“Adawiyya as as-Sulami claims, but 
actually lived a hundred years before her. That Mu‘adha’s circle of 
female ascetics constituted an actual school is indicated in the portrait of 
Unaysa bint ‘Amr al-‘Adawiyya (section XII), where Unaysa is 
described as Mu°adha’s “student” (tilmidha). More than Rabi°a, Mu‘adha 
al-° Adawiyya was responsible for founding the way of disciplined servi- 
tude that epitomizes as-Sulami’s view of women’s Sufism. Her spiritual 
method was highly ascetic and stressed prayer, fasting, and the perfor- 
mance of night-vigils. Reliance on God was also a central part of her doc- 
trine. Her name, Mu‘adha, refers to the practice of seeking God’s protec- 
tion (isti‘Gdha) against enemies such as Satan or the nafs. Ghufayra al- 
*Abida, one of her most important disciples (section IX), also had a sym- 
bolic name: the term ghufayra refers to the forgiveness of sins (ghufran), 
while‘@bida means “worshipper” or “female practitioner of servitude.” 

Another aspect of Basran women’s asceticism was the practice of 
weeping (buka’), whose frequency and intensity sometimes led to blind- 
ness. This practice appears to have reflected remorse for the sinful nature of 
humanity. The practice of weeping sometimes occurred in conjunction with 
wara‘, the systematic avoidance of anything that might be either ritually or 
ethically impure. Whereas weeping brings to mind the Christian concept of 
original sin, wara‘ entails an understanding of the human body as a “sacred 
vessel,” a metaphor that can also be found in early Christianity.'® If the 
vessel of the body were to be polluted through contact with even the slight- 
est impurity, it would be rendered unfit for worship, and hence would not 
be worthy to become a container for divine grace. This idea is clearly 
expressed in the statement of Umm al-Aswad, a disciple of Mu‘adha al- 
*Adawiyya from the Arab tribe of Bani “Adi, whom Mu‘adha had nursed 
as a child: “I would not eat anything suspicious lest it cause me to miss 
either a prescribed prayer or a supererogatory invocation.”!©? Through her 
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practice of wara‘ Umm al-Aswad sought to maintain the spiritual 
integrity of her body, which had been purified as a child by being fed on 
Mu‘adha’s holy breast milk: (Mu‘adha said to Umm al-Aswad]: “Do 
not spoil the breast-feeding I have given you by eating forbidden food, 
for when I was nursing you I made every effort to eat only what was 
lawful. So make every effort after this to eat only what is lawful. 
Perhaps you will succeed in your service to your Lord and in your 
acceptance of His will.”! 

Between Mu‘adha and Rabi‘a al-“Adawiyya were several female 
ascetics from Basra who may have headed other schools. One was 
Shabaka (section VI), an ascetic who mortified herself through rigorous 
disciplines (riyadat) and required her female disciples to practice their 
devotions in underground cells (sarddib). Another was Hafsa bint Sirin 
(section XXI) the sister of Muhammad ibn Sirin (d. 110/728-29), the 
reputed founder of the Islamic science of dream interpretation. Although 
as-Sulami has little to say about Hafsa, a fuller picture is provided by Ibn 
al-Jawzi (Sifat as-Safwa Appendix section II), who notes her unique abil- 
ity to interpret the Qur°4n. On occasion, she also lectured before male 
youths (shabab). As-Sulami recounts the story of a lamp that continued to 
illuminate Hafsa’s room during her devotions, even after its oil had been 
consumed. This appears to be the original of a similar story about Rabi‘a 
al-° Adawiyya that was later made famous by Farid ad-Din al-°Attar (d. 
ca. 627/1230).15 

The asceticism and devotion to servitude that characterized the 
school of Mu‘adha al-“Adawiyya and the divine grace and intellectual 
skills that characterized Hafsa bint Sirin are combined in as-Sulami’s 
portrait of Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya (section I). In Rabi‘a, we encounter a 
Sufi master much like the men that as-Sulami describes in Tabagdt as- 
siifiyya. As-Sulami’s Rabi‘a is quite different from the highly-strung and 
emotional recluse portrayed by Ibn al-Jawzi. Rather, she is a rational and 
disciplined teacher who demonstrates her mastery of important mystical 
states, such as truthfulness (sidq), self-criticism (muhdsaba), spiritual 
intoxication (sukr), love for God (mahabba), and gnosis (ma‘rifa). 
Although R4bi‘a has often been identified as the founder of Sufi love- 
mysticism, this is not a particularly important aspect of her teaching for 
as-Sulami. Instead, he concentrates on her intellectual abilities, detailing 
the spiritual advice she gives to Muslim scholars, her moral lessons to the 
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jurist Sufyan ath-Thawri, and her reputation as a specialist in figh al- 
‘ibadat, the jurisprudence of religious practice. For as-Sulami, Rabi‘a is 
more of a thinker than a lover. He reserves the role of lover for her disciple, 
Maryam of Basra (section II), who was noted for lecturing on love, going 
into ecstasies upon hearing someone speak of love, and finally dying in a 
swoon during a discourse on love. By downplaying love-mysticism in favor 
of less emotional themes, as-Sulami’s portrait of Rabi‘a provides a more 
“masculine,” and hence more balanced image of this major Sufi teacher. 

Chronologically speaking, the next significant group of Sufi women 
was from Syria. Most of as-Sulami’s information on Syrian Sufi women 
derives from a single source, who happens to be male. This is Ahmad ibn 
Abi al-Hawari (d. 230/845), the husband of Rabi‘a bint Isma‘il of 
Damascus (section XXIX), a woman who was so similar in her spiritual- 
ity to Rabi°a al-"Adawiyya that the two have often been mistaken for one 
another by later authors of sacred biography.'© Most of the early Sufi 
women of Syria flourished during the first half of the ninth century C.E. 
and were linked to the Sufis of Basra through their association with Abi 
Sulaym4n ad-Darani (d. 215/830), the spiritual master of Ahmad ibn Abi 
al-Hawari, who came to Syria from Basra. Although many of the Sufi 
women of Syria were associates of ad-Darani, only his sisters “Abda and 
Amina (section LI) appear to have been his disciples. Rabi°a bint Isma‘il, 
for example, was the disciple of Hukayma of Damascus, a spiritual mas- 
ter in her own right, who, as we have seen, was the only Sufi woman apart 
from Fatima of Nishapur to be called ustadh by as-Sulami. 

As-Sulami’s portraits of the Sufi women of Syria are clearly meant to 
contradict the notion that women are deficient in religion and intellect. 
These terms are specifically mentioned in as-Sulami’s portrait of the sis- 
ters of Abii Sulayman ad-Darani, who are described as having “attained 
an exalted level of intellect (‘agl) and religious observance (din).”!© In 
other portraits, an intellectual approach to the Sufi way is also highlight- 
ed. Lubaba al-Muta‘abbida of Jerusalem (sections II and XXII), a con- 
temporary of Rabi‘a bint Isma‘il, is portrayed as a specialist in figh al- 
‘ibadat, instructing a man on what invocations to use while on pilgrim- 
age to Mecca.'®* The name of Hukayma of Damascus (section XXIII), the 
teacher of Rabi‘a bint Isma‘il, means “Dear Sage” or “Dear Philosopher” 
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and similarly alludes to an intellectual spiritual method. In her portrait, 
she is depicted as giving an exegesis of a Quranic verse according to the 
Sufi doctrine of love. 

According to as-Sulami, love for God (mahabba), intimacy with God 
(uns), and fear of God (khawf), were the main doctrinal elements of 
Syrian women’s Sufism. The Sufi women of Syria were also known for 
spiritual practices that have commonly been associated with early 
Christian ascetics. In terms of social class, they were more likely to have 
been of free Arab origin than the Sufi women of Basra, and at least three 
of them—‘Athama, Hukayma of Damascus, and Rabi‘a bint Isma‘°il— 
were independently wealthy.'® Not surprisingly, philanthropy was an 
important aspect of their asceticism, as it had been for wealthy Christian 
women before them.!”° Rabi‘a bint Ismail spent all of her fortune on her 
husband and his companions, while, according to Ibn al-Jawzi, “Athima 
spent five hundred gold dinars on the poor of Mecca.!7! 

Among Syrian Christians in the fourth century C.E., peripatetic wan- 
dering and travel for the sake of religion exemplified the ascetic path. Ibn 
al-Jawzi makes a similar claim for ‘Athama: “Sa‘id ibn ‘Abd al-°Aziz 
said: We know of no one who has made more vows to travel for the sake 
of religion and then has done so than ‘Athama.”"”? Other practices that 
recall Christian asceticism include Mu’nisa the Sufi’s wearing of a hair 
shirt (section XLII), and Umm Hariin’s frequent retreats into the coun- 
tryside.'7? However, the mere similarity of such behavior with Christian 
antecedents does not necessarily mean that the Sufi women of Syria copied 
their spiritual practices from their Christian counterparts. Similar forms of 
asceticism had long been practiced throughout the Middle East and the 
Mediterranean world. Yet the fact that ninth-century Muslim authors of 
sacred biography such as Muhammad ibn al-Husayn al-Burjulani and 
Torahim ibn al-Junayd composed works entitled Kitab ar-ruhban (Book of 
Monks) indicates that the early Sufis of Syria and Iraq were aware of the 
similarities between their own practices and those of Christian ascetics. 

The most suggestive “Christian” practice of the Sufi women of Syria 
was the apparent spiritual marriage (known in Christian sources as 
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“syneisaktism” or mariage blanc) between Rabi‘a bint Isma‘il of 
Damascus and her husband Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari. In fourth-century 
Asia Minor and Syria, it was relatively common for unrelated male and 
female Christian ascetics to live together as “brother and sister,” in a spir- 
itual union that was free from sexual relations. In such relationships, the 
woman was expected to act as a servant of Christ by attending to her male 
companion.!” A similar relationship between Rabi‘a bint IsmA‘il and her 
husband is suggested by Ibn al-Jawzi. In Sifat as-Safwa, Tbn al-Jawzi 
States that Rabi‘a referred to Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari as “brother,” 
rejected his amorous advances, and encouraged her husband to take other 
wives for his sexual satisfaction. Most tellingly, she says to him: “I do not 
love you in the way that married couples do; instead, I love you as one of 
the Sufi brethren. I wanted to be with you only in order to serve you.”!75 
As with Rabi‘a al-“Adawiyya, Rabi‘a bint Isma‘il’s conception of love 
left no room for anyone or anything but God. In the view of Hukayma, 
her teacher, this made Rabi‘a the spiritual superior of her husband. This 
is apparent in as-Sulami’s report of Hukayma’s criticism of Ibn Abi al- 
Hawari for taking another wife.!” 

An important shift in emphasis occurs in as-Sulami’s portraits of Sufi 
women who flourished after the second half of the ninth century C.E. 
Previously, the pattern had been for Sufi women to be the disciples of 
other Sufi women, who were themselves the founders of schools of 
female asceticism. By the beginning of the tenth century, Sufi women 
could be found throughout the Muslim world from Egypt to Khurasan. 
However, virtually all of these women are portrayed by as-Sulami as dis- 
ciples of Sufi men. For the most part, this does not appear to reflect the 
placement of any restrictions on women’s physical or social mobility. In 
Baghdad and Khurasan, the major centers of women’s Sufism in the 150 
years that preceded as-Sulami’s time, Sufi women mixed freely with men, 
traveled long distances in order to study, and occupied positions of 
authority and respect among their male Sufi colleagues. But they do not 
appear to have been spiritual masters themselves. Despite these freedoms, 
the fact that Sufi women no longer occupied positions of leadership indi- 
cates a relative demotion in their social status. 

The most significant development in this later period was the creation 
of a female ethic of chivalry, whose practitioners as-Sulami called 
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niswdan. This unusual term is best understood in relation to its Arabic cog- 
nates, all of which come from the same root. In as-Sulami’s usage, nisd’, 
the most general term for women, signifies ordinary women—those who 
do not follow the Sufi way. Niswa, another term for women that has 
already been discussed, is the diminutive form of nisd’. This grammatical 
form can be used as an expression of endearment, enhancement, or even, 
at times, contempt.'7” As-Sulami uses this term mainly to signify 
enhancement: it marks a special category of women who are distin- 
guished by their vocation of servitude. Niswdn, the third term for women 
used by as-Sulami, is a variation of niswa. The -dn ending of this term 
signifies yet another level of enhancement by creating a subcategory of 
niswa—the practitioners of female chivalry.'”* 

As terms used to describe Sufi women, niswa and niswan are related 
to their masculine counterparts, fitya and fityan. These masculine terms 
are commonly used in Sufi writings to denote groups of men who prac- 
tice futuwwa (lit. “young manliness”), institutionalized chivalry.'9 As a 
specialist in Sufi practices and institutions, as-Sulami was particularly 
noted as an expert on futuwwa. His Kitdb al-futuwwa is one of the best 
known of his shorter Sufi treatises and is the only example of these works 
to have been widely disseminated in European languages. In this work, 
as-Sulami describes futuwwa as a spiritual method that closely comple- 
ments the path of servitude followed by Sufi women: 


Know that Futuwwah means following the ordinances of perfect devo- 
tion [i.e., servitude], leaving all evil, and attaining in action and in 
thought the best of visible and hidden good conduct. Every condition 
and every moment demand from you one aspect of Futuwwah. There is 
no state or time without that demand. There is a Futuwwah fit for your 
behavior toward God, another toward the Prophet, and others toward his 
companions; yet others toward the pure ones of the past, your sheikh, 
your brotherhood, and the two angels on your shoulders who keep the 
accounting of your deeds.'® 


Although as-Sulami’s book of Sufi women provides no direct evidence of 
formal associations of niswan comparable to the associations that 
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characterized men’s futuwwa, there is no doubt that by feminizing the 
term fityan as-Sulami sought to impart to the practitioners of female 
chivalry their own corporate identity. The idea that women could practice 
a distinctive form of chivalry appears to have been acknowledged by Sufi 
masters at least a century before as-Sulami. This is suggested in a state- 
ment by Abi Hafs of Nishapur (d. 270/883-84), who speaks of Umm 
°Ali, the wife of the Sufi shaykh Ahmad ibn Khadrawayh of Balkh (d. 
240/854): “I used to dislike stories about the niswdn until I met Umm 
°Ali, the wife of Ahmad ibn Khadrawayh. Then I learned that God Most 
High bestows His knowledge on whomever He wishes.”!®! 

Umm ‘AIi’s husband Ahmad ibn Khadrawayh was a noted practi- 
tioner of futuwwa and, like as-Sulami’s father and grandfather, also fol- 
lowed the way of the maldmatiyya. Abi Hafs of Nishapur also had links 
to futuwwa and the malamatiyya. He was a noted authority on Sufi ethics 
and his wives, °A°isha and Safra°, are included among as-Sulami’s Sufi 
women (sections XXXVI and XXXVIII). In al-Hujwiri’s Kashf al- 
mahjitb, Abii Hafs’ discussion of the relationship between appropriate 
behavior (adab) and Sufism is highly reminiscent of as-Sulami’s descrip- 
tion of futuwwa: 


All of Sufism consists of appropriate actions (@dab): for every time there 
is an appropriate action; for every station there is an appropriate action; 
and for every state there is an appropriate action. He who obliges him- 
self to perform the appropriate actions at the appropriate times has 
attained the rank of the “men” (7ijal); but he who squanders his actions 
is far from the nearness to God he imagines he has attained and has been 
rejected from the acceptance of God that he imagines he has earned.!®? 


For as-Sulami’s Sufi women, adab was an important part of the path of 
servitude. In addition, adab is closely related to the concept of service 
(khidma), which was an essential aspect of both futuwwa and ta‘abbud. 
The second half of as-Sulami’s book of Sufi women contains numerous 
examples of women who were the personal servants (khaddimat) of Sufi 
shaykhs or combined futuwwa and service by acting as the servants of 
male fitydn. The best example of a servant of Sufi shaykhs is Fatima of 
Baghdad (section XXXVII), who successively served the spiritual mas- 
ters Abii Hamza al-Baghdadi (d. 289/902), Abii al-Husayn an-Niri and 
Abii al-Qasim al-Junayd. As-Sulami also describes two women, Amina 


181. Dhikr an-niswa, section XLI below. 
182. al-Hujwiti, The Kashf al-Mahjab, 41-42 
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al-Marjiyya (section LXXX) and Fatima al-Khanaqahiyya (section 
LXXxXI), who are not described as niswan but as fityan—female practi- 
tioners of male chivalry. These women earned this paradoxical designation 
by making a formal vow (muta‘ahhida) to serve male fityan. From their 
doctrinal statements, which deal exclusively with futuwwa or service, and 
from the nickname of Fatima, al-Khdnaqahiyya, “She of the Sufi 
Hermitage” (khdnaqah), it is clear that both of these women served orga- 
nized groups of fitydn either individually or as part of a female auxiliary. 
It is much more difficult to determine whether as-Sulami was refer- 
ring to a corporate institution, such as a Sufi sodality (sisterhood) or a 
khanaqah, when he used the term niswdn. Clearly, this term refers to 
female practitioners of Sufi chivalry on the pattern of fityan, its masculine 
counterpart. But who were these niswdn? Were they individual Sufi 
women who simply practiced the ethics of futuwwa, or were they mem- 
bers of a formally organized sodality that occupied its own hermitages 
and functioned as a corporate institution? It is impossible to give a defin- 
itive answer to this question at the present time. Evidence for the former 
conclusion can be found in as-Sulami’s portrait of “Athama, the niece of 
the early Syrian traditionist Bilal ibn Abi ad-Darda° (section XVI). 
Although as-Sulami describes ‘Athama as “one of the practitioners of 
servitude and female chivalry” (min muta‘abbidat an-niswan), it is hard 
to imagine that she was a member of a fityan-like group of women 
because she lived in the Umayyad period, at least one hundred years 
before the concept of futuwwa was first discussed in Sufi sources.'®? In 
this one case, at least, as-Sulami appears to be projecting an institution 
from his own time back onto the era of a woman who embodied many of 
the attributes that would later come to be associated with the niswan. On 
the other hand, evidence of a possible corporate group of niswdn can be 
found in as-Sulami’s portrait of Umm al-Husayn the daughter of Ahmad 
ibn Hamdan (d. 311/923— 24), where reference is made to “one of her 
companions among the niswdn.”'™ In addition, Amat al-°Aziz (section 
LXV), whom as-Sulami describes as “one of the most altruistic practi- 
tioners of female chivalry in her day” (min afta waqtiha fi an-niswan), 
can be found instructing another woman on the ethical requirements of 
wearing the woolen garment of a Sufi. Although it is impossible to know 


183. Although Sufi traditions trace the origins of futuwwa as far back as al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 
110/728), there is no verifiable evidence of the term being used before the mid-ninth century C.E. See 
Mahjub, “Chivalry and Early Persian Sufism," 551-52. 

184. Dhikr an-niswa, section LXXII below. 
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the full context of this report, Amat al-°Aziz’s behavior is something that 
would normally be done in preparation for initiating a new disciple into 
the Sufi way. 

Until other early sources on Sufi women come to light, we must 
remain in the dark about the exact meaning of the term niswdGn for as- 
Sulami and his contemporaries. Although much important information 
has been added to our knowledge of Muslim women’s spirituality by the 
discovery of as-Sulami’s book of Sufi women, even more remains to be 
uncovered. An indication of what we are looking for can be seen in Asrar 
at-tawhid fi magamat ash-shaykh Abi Sa‘id (The Secrets of Divine Unity 
in the Exploits of Shaykh Abii Said), a twelfth-century sacred biography 
of one of as-Sulami’s most famous disciples, the malamari Sufi Abi Sa‘id 
Abii al-Khayr (d. 440/1049). While traveling in Khurasan, Abii Sa‘id vis- 
ited Nasi, a city north of Nishapur, which was a major regional center of 
Sufism. Muhammad ibn al-Munawwar, the author of Asrar at-tawhid, 
informs us that in Abii Sa‘id’s (and hence as-Sulami’s) day, Nasi was 
known as “little Syria” because, just as in the regions of Jerusalem and 
Damascus, more than four hundred saints were buried in its vicinity. 
More importantly for our purposes, however, he also implies that Nasa 
was like Syria because it was a center of women’s spirituality: 


In this city [Nasa] there are a number of women of high spirituality 
who are veiled from others and of whom one finds no example in other 
lands. Just like the majority of the men of God, they follow the [divine] 
tradition: “They are beneath the veil of My coat; no one other than Me 
can recognize them.” Although they are far from the regard of men, the 
effects of their life of piety, their acts of grace, and their prayers are 
very numerous. !® 


The metaphor of veiling that Ibn al-Munawwar uses in this passage pro- 
vides a fitting postscript to as-Sulami’s book of Sufi women. Although 
the text of Dhikr an-niswa al-muta‘abbidat as-sifiyyat provides more 
information than ever before on the identities and teachings of early Sufi 
women, there is still too little information to write an adequate history 
of women’s Sufism, much less a history of women in Islam. However, 
this work does provide enough evidence to claim that the “Islamic” posi- 
tion on women is not static and unchanging, but has changed repeated- 
ly in accordance with the social and intellectual transformations that 
have occurred in Muslim society. As-Sulami’s book of Sufi women also 


185. Ton al-Munawwar, Les Etapes mystiques, 56. My translation. 
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demonstrates that for at least one major authority on Islamic practice 
(as-Sulami himself), women were fully the equals of men in their intel- 
lect and religion, and could be full partners with men in most aspects of 
religious and intellectual life. However, as al-Kalabadhi’s contempora- 
neous attempt to veil the identities of Sufi women reminds us, we still 
cannot say whether as-Sulami was uniquely liberal in his opinions about 
women, or whether he represented a wider consensus. At the present 
time, the full picture remains obscure. Perhaps as-Sulami himself would 
have wanted the answer to remain a mystery, for even he seems to have 
felt that mystery is part of a woman’s nature. After unveiling no less than 
eighty Sufi women before the world at large, he uses one of the last tra- 
ditions in his book to reestablish the sense of the mysterious by stressing 
the inwardness of women’s spirituality: “I was informed that a profes- 
sional invoker said to (“Aisha bint Ahmad of Merv]: ‘Do this and that 
and an unveiling of divine secrets will be granted to you.’ She said: 
‘Concealment is more appropriate for women than unveiling, for women 
are not to be exposed.’”!86 


186. Dhikr an-niswa, section LXXXII below. 
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In the Name of Allah, the Bestower of Grace, the Merciful. 


Praise be to God, Sustainer of the Worlds from the beginning until the end. 
May God preserve Muhammad and his family and bless them profusely. 


A MEMORIAL OF FEMALE 
SUFI DEVOTEES 


By Abi °Abd ar-Rahman Muhammad ibn al-Husayn 
b. Muhammad as-Sulami (365/976—412/1021) 
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I 
RABI°A AL-°ADAWIYYA' 


abi°a was from Basra and was a client (mawilat)* of the clan of Al 
Reauk; Sufyan ath-Thawri (may God have mercy upon him) sought 
her advice on legal matters and referred such issues to her.* He also 
sought her spiritual advice and supplications. Both ath-Thawri and 
Shu‘ba [ibn al-Hajjaj}5 transmitted Rabi°a’s words of wisdom. 


1. R&bi‘a al-‘Adawiyya was born in 95/714 or 99/717-18 and died in her native city of Basra 
in 185/801. Rabi°a, Mu‘ddha al-° Adawiyya (see section V below), and Umm ad-Darda’, the wife of 
a noted ascetic and Companion of the Prophet Muhammad, are the three great female saints of Basra. 
Medieval sources locate Rabi‘a’s tomb on the outskirts of Basra, not in Jerusalem or Egypt as some 
have claimed. For a summary of information on Rabi‘a, see Margaret Smith and Charles Pellat, 
“Ra&bi‘a al-“ Adawiyya al-Kaysiyya,” in Encyclopaedia of Islam Second Edition (EP), vol. 8, 354-56. 
See also, Sifat as-Safwa Appendix section I. Although it is somewhat outdated, the most complete 
work on Rabi‘a remains that of Margaret Smith, Rabi’a: The Life and Work of Rabi'a and Other 
Women Mystics in Islam (Oxford, 1994). This is a reorganized version of Smith's original work, 
Rabi'a the Mystic, A.D. 717-801, and Her Fellow Saints in Islam (Cambridge, 1928). For a transla- 
tion of Farid ad-Din al-Attar's (d. ca. 627/1230) influential notice on Rabi‘a in Tadhkirat al-awliya’ 
(Memorial of the Saints), See Michael A. Sells, Early islamic Mysticism: Sufi, Qur‘an, Mi‘raj, Poetic 
and Theological Writings (Mahwah, New York, 1996), 151-70. 

2. From the time of the Islamic conquests through the end of the Umayyad caliphate (634-750 
C.E.), a non-Muslim could only convert to Islam if he or she were sponsored by an Arab patron, who 
either adopted the convert into his or her clan or maintained the convert in a state of clientship (rmuwalat), 
which was often formalized by a contract of mutual assistance (tandsur). This client was known as a 
mawild (fem. mawlat). The same term was also used to designate a freed slave who remained tied to a 
network of mutual obligations between herself and her former master’s clan. Since Rabi‘a was a mawlat 
of the clan of A! “Atik, this meant that she was either a freed slave of that clan or was the client of a 
member of Al ‘Atik who sponsored her conversion to Islam. In either case, it appears likely that her ori- 
gin was both non-Arab and non-Muslim. On the use of the term maw/Z in pre-Islamic and early Islamic 
times, see Jacob Lassner, The Shaping of ‘Abbasid Rule (Princeton, 1980), 96-98; and Mahmood 
Torahim, Merchant Capital and Islam (Austin, Texas, 1990), 59-60 and 182-83. 

3. Al °Atik was a subclan of ‘Adi ibn Qays, a clan of the Quraysh tribe of Mecca. 

4. Sufyan ibn Sa‘id ath-Thawri was bor in Kufa in 97/715—16 and died in Basra in 161/777-8. 
He was one of the most important figures of the formative period of Islamic law. He was highly regard- 
ed for his knowledge of hadith and wrote a commentary on the Qur°an (See idem, at-Tafsir, Imtiyz ‘Ali 
*Arshi ed. [Beirut, 1983).). His school of jurisprudence was popular among early Sufis, and his teaching 
sessions were open to both men and women. Margaret Smith calls him “the founder of the school of Sufi 
tradition” (See idem, An Early Mystic of Baghdad: A Study of the Life and Teachings of Harith b, Asad 
al-Muhdsibi, A.D. 781-857 (London, 1977 reprint of 1935 first edition), 72-73). Sources indicate that he 
disapproved of the corruption of political figures. He was said to have always been fleeing for his life and 
wrote notes on his shirt because he could not carry his books with him. Toward the end of his life he was 
exiled to Basra. Among his sayings is the following: “The scholar is the doctor of religion and money is 
the disease of religion. When the doctor himself contracts the disease, how can he cure another?” The 
most detailed account of Sufyan ath-Thawri’s life can be found in Abii Nu‘aym al-Isfahani, Hilyar al- 
awliyd? wa tabaqat al-asfiya’, Abii Hajir as-Sa‘id ibn Basyiini Zaghlil, ed. (Beirut, reprint of 1357/1938 
edition), vol. 6, 356-93 and vol. 7, 3-143. See also, Jamal ad-Din Abi al-Faraj ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as- 
Safwa, Mahmiid Fakhiri and Muhammad Rawwas Qal‘anji eds. (Beirut, 1406/1986), vol. 3, 148-52. 

5. Abd Bistim Shu‘ba ibn al-Hajjaj (d. 160/776-77 or 165/781-82) was a hadith transmitter and 
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Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah b. Akhi Mimi® personally reported from 
Ahmad ibn Ishaq b. Wahb that his father [Wahb al-Bazzaz] reported 
through ‘Abdallah ibn Ayyib al-Mugri° (the Qur°an Reciter) through 
Shayban ibn Farrikh, that Ja‘°far ibn Sulayman’ related: Sufyan ath-Thawri 
took me by the hand and said about Rabi‘°a: “Take me to the mentor. For 
when I am apart from her, I can find no solace.” When we entered her 
abode, Sufyan raised his hand and said, “Oh God, grant me safety!” At this, 
Rabi‘a wept. “What makes you weep?” he asked. “You caused me to 
weep,” she replied. “How?” he asked. She answered, “Have you not learned 
that true safety from the world is to abandon all that is in it? So how can 
you ask such a thing while you are still soiled with the world?” 

Abii Ja*far Muhammad ibn Ahmad b. Sa‘id ar-R4zi® reported from al- 
© Abbas ibn Hamza? through Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari" through al-° Abbas 
ibn al-Walid al-Mashriqi that Shayban al-Ubulli related: I heard Rabi‘a say: 
“For everything there is a fruit (thamara), and the fruit of the knowledge of 
God (ma‘rifa) is in orienting oneself toward God at all times (igbal).”"! 


companion of Sufyan ath-Thawri. He was from the Iraqi city of al-Wasit but lived in Basra. His origin 
was Persian and, like Rabi‘a, he was the mawld of an Arab clan. When he died, Sufyan ath-Thawri 
said: “Hadith has died with the death of Shu‘ba.” See al-Isfahant, Hilyar al-awliya’, vol. 6, 144-209. 

6. This person cannot be identified in the published Sufi sources contemporary with as-Sulami. 
It is possible that his name is a misspelling of “Akhmimi,” a term used to describe the inhabitants of 
Akhmim (ancient Panopolis), the city in Upper Egypt that was the birthplace of Dhi' an-Non al-Misri. 

7. Ja‘far ibn Sulayman ad-Dub‘t (d. 178/794-95) was a major hadith transmitter and source of 
information on R&bi‘a. See, for example, Abi Talib al-Makki, Qi al-quiab ff mu‘amalat al-Mahbib 
wa wasf arlq al-murid ila magdm at-tawhid (Beirut, reprint of BOliq edition of 1302/1884-85), vol. 2, 
57. See also al-Isfahini, Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 6, 287-96. 

8. I was unable to find any biographical information on this individual. His name indicates that 
he was from the Persian city of Rayy. Nir ad-Din Shurayba, the editor of as-Sulami’s Tabagat as- 
siifiyya, reports only that AbO Ja‘far ar-RAzi transmitted a false tradition about ‘All ibn Abi Talib (d. 
41/661), the Prophet Muhammad’s son-in-law and fourth caliph. In this tradition, “All is depicted as 
ostentatiously wearing four rings on his fingers. See Abii “Abd ar-Rahman as-Sulami, Tabagdt as- 
sifiyya, Nir ad-Din Shurayba ed. (Cairo, 1406/1986), np. 8-9. 

9. Al-‘Abbas ibn Hamza b. ‘Abdallah b. Ashiis of Nishapur (d. 288/901) was an eloquent 
preacher and traditionist. He transmitted reports from Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari. See Ibid., np. 25. 

10. Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawéri (d. 230/845) was a famous Sufi of Damascus. He was a special- 
ist in self-denial and scrupulousness. Al-Isfah&ni cites him as a major source of information about 
Christian asceticism and love mysticism. For information about his wife, see section XXIX below. 
See also the notices on him in as-Sulami, Tabagat as-siifiyya, 98-102 and al-Isfahani, Hilyar al- 
awliya’, vol. 10, 5—33. See also, ‘Abd al-Karim ibn Haw&zin al-Qushayri, ar-Risdla al-Qushayriyya 
Si ‘ilm at-tasawwuf, Ma‘rif Zurayq and ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Hamid Biltarjt eds. (Beirut, 1410/1990), 410; 
° All ibn “Uthman al-Jullabi al-Hujwirl, The Kashf al-Mahjitb: The Oldest Persian Treatise on Sufism, 
Reynold A. Nicholson, trans. (London, 1976 reprint of 1911 original), 118-119. See also, Louis 
Massignon, Essay on the Origins of the Technical Language of Islamic Mysticism, Benjamin Clark, 
trans. (Notre Dame, Indiana, 1997 translation of 1922 original), 152~58. 

11. On its surface, this aphorism may appear problematical from a doctrinal point of view. Two 
terms are involved: ma‘rifa, which literally means “knowledge” but in a Sufi context is usually translated 
as “gnosis,” and igbal, which means “turning one’s face toward God” or “orienting oneself toward God.” 
According to the understanding of ma‘rifa most common to Sufism, orienting oneself toward God would 
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RABI‘A AL-“ADAWIYYA 


Also on his authority, Rabi‘a said: “I ask God’s forgiveness for my 
lack of truthfulness in saying, ‘I ask God’s forgiveness.’” 

Also on his authority, Rabi‘a was asked: “How is your love for the 
Prophet (may God bless and preserve him)?” To which she replied, 
“Verily, I love him. But love for the Creator has turned me away from love 
for created things.” 

[Shayban al-Ubulli) also said: One day, Rabi°a saw Rabah [al-Qayst]!2 
kissing a young boy. “Do you love him?” she asked. “Yes,” he said. To 
which she replied, “I did not imagine that there was room in your heart to 
love anything other than God, the Glorious and Mighty!” Rabah was over- 
come at this and fainted. When he awoke, he said, “On the contrary, this is 
a mercy that God Most High has put into the hearts of His slaves.” 

I heard Abi Bakr ar-Razi'* report from Abi Salama al-Baladi that 
Maymiin ibn al-Asbagh related through Sayyar!S from Ja‘far [ibn 
Sulayman): Muhammad ibn Wasi‘! came upon Rabi‘a while she was 
staggering like one inebriated. “What causes you to stagger?” he asked. 
“Last night I became intoxicated with love for my Lord and woke up ine- 
briated from it,” she replied. ™ 


normally precede gnosis, thus making ma‘rifa the “fruit” of igbal and not the other way around. If, 
however, ma‘rifa is translated as “knowledge of God,” with the same meaning as the phrase al-‘ilm 
bi-llah, Rabi‘a’s statement would make sense as it is. The above translation of R&bi‘a's aphorism fol- 
lows the interpretation of “Abd ar-Rahman ibn Ahmad al-Jami (d. 899/1492) in idem, Nafahat al-uns 
min hadardt al-quds, Mehdi Tawhidipur, ed. (Tehran, 1337/1918-19), 616. 

12. Abd al-Muhajir Rabah ibn ‘Amr al-Qaysi (d. 180/796) of Basra was an ascetic and hadith 
transmitter who was known for his fear of God and weeping. He practiced mortification of the flesh in 
ways that were more representative of Christian asceticism than of the Islamic variety. Al-Isfahani, for 
example, reports that Rabah used to put a heavy iron collar on his neck when he performed his nightly 
devotions. He also advocated vows of chastity, acts of contrition, and pious visits to cemeteries. 
According to Massignon, Rabah introduced the early Sufi doctrines of divine friendship (A/ulla) and the 
superiority of saints to prophets (tafdil al-walt). Because of copyists’ errors, he is sometimes listed as 
“Riyah.” See al-Isfahani, Hilyar al-awliyd’, vol. 6, 192-197 and Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 3, 
367-70. See also, Smith, Rabi’a, 33-34, idem, An Early Mystic, 73-74; and Massignon, Essay, 150-52. 

13. Although it contradicts his reputation for chastity, some heresiographers, such as the 
Hanbalite scholar al-Khushaysh an-Nisa°t (d. 253/867), accused Rabah al Qays! of belonging to a 
group of “spirituals” (raéhdniyya) who belived that their friendship with God allowed them to take lib- 
erties with the moral teachings of Islam. According to al-Khushaysh, such practices included licen- 
tiousness with women and young boys. See Cart W. Emst, Words of Ecstasy in Sufism (Albany, New 
York, 1985), 100, 118-22. 

14, Abi Bakr Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. “Abd al-°Aziz b. Shidhan ar-Rizi was from the 
Iranian city of Rayy (near modern Tehran) and died in Nishapur in 376/986-87. He traveled widely 
in Iran and Central Asia, and was a major source of Sufi traditions for as-Sulami. See idem, Tabagat 
as-siffiyya, np, 18-19. 

1S. This individual may be Abi al-Hakam Sayyar ibn Dinar (or ibn Wardiin) al-°Anbari, a 
weeper (bakka”) who was an associate of Malik ibn Dinar (d. 128/745). See Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as- 
Safwa, vol. 3, 13-14. 

16. Abi ‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn Wasi‘ b. Jabir (d. ca 120/738) was a noted hadith transmit- 
ter, Qur°an reciter, and ascetic from Khurasan who settled in Basra. His self-mortification included 
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In a quarter of Baghdad named Qati‘at ad-Dagigq, I heard Muhammad 
ibn ‘Abdallah b. Akhi Mimi report from Ahmad ibn Ishaq b. Wahb ai- 
Bazzaz (the Cloth Merchant) through ‘Abdallah ibn Ayyiib al-Muqri? 
. through Shayban ibn Farrikh that Ja‘far ibn Sulayman said: I heard 
Rabi‘a al-° Adawiyya say that Sufyan ath-Thawri asked her, “What is the 
best way for the slave (“abd) to come close to God, the Glorious and 
Mighty?” She wept and replied: “How can the likes of me be asked such 
a thing? The best way for the slave to come close to God Most High is for 
him to know that he must not love anything in this world or the Hereafter 
other than Him.” 

Also on [Ja‘far ibn Sulayman’s] authority it is reported that ath- 
Thawri said in Rabi‘a’s presence, “How sorrowful I am!” “Do not lie!” 
she said. “Say instead, ‘How little is my sorrow!’ If you were truly sor- 
rowful, life itself would not please you.” 

Also on his authority Rabi‘a said: “My sorrow is not from feeling 
sad. Rather, my sorrow is from not feeling sad enough.” 

Also on his authority: In Basra, Rabi‘a came across a man who had 
been arrested and crucified for immorality. She said: “Upon my father! 
With that tongue you used to say, “There is no god but God!’” Sufyan 
said: “Then she mentioned the good works that the man had done.” 

Also on his authority: Salih al-Murri'” said in her presence, “He who 
persists in knocking at the door will have it opened for him.”'® “The door 
is already open,” she replied. “But the question is: Who wishes to enter it?” 


the wearing of rough wool and chains. He was a disciple of al-Hasan al-Bagri (d. 110/728) and died 
as a defender of the faith in Khurasan. He is said to have stated: “I never saw anything without see- 
ing God therein.” He was also a companion of Malik ibn Dinar and could only have known Rabi‘a 
in the early part of her career. See Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 3, 266-71 and al-Isfahani, Hilyat 
al-awliya’, vol. 2, 345-57. See also al-Qushayri, ar-Risdla, 277, and al-Hujwiri, The Kashf al- 
Mahjitb, 91-92. See also, Massignon, Essay, 114, 147. 

17. Abi Bishr Salih ibn Bashir al-Murri (d. 176/792-93) was a preacher, Qur’an reciter, and 
transmitter of early Muslim traditions. He had his own mosque in Basra where he taught Quranic 
studies. He was formerly the slave of a woman of the Banii Murra bedouins, After she freed him, he 
remained a mawild of her clan. See al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliyd’, vol. 6, 165-77 and Ibn al-Jawzi, 
Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 3, 350-52. On his knowledge of the Qur*&n see also, “Abdallah ibn al-Mubarak 
al-Marwazi (d. 181/797), Kitab az-zuhd wa yalthi Kitab ar-raqa@’ig, Habib ar-Rahman al-‘ Azmi, ed. 
(Beirut, n.d.), 88. 

18. This 4a paraphrasis of the famous saying of Jesus from the Sermon on the Mount: “Ask, 
and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you; for every- 
one that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened.” 
New Testament, King James Version, Matthew 7:7-8. 
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LUBABA AL-MUTA‘ABBIDA"® 
(Lubaba the Devotee) 
From Jerusalem 


ubaba was a specialist in the ways of gnosis (ma‘rifa) and self-denial 

(mujahadat). 

Abii Jafar Muhammad ibn Ahmad b. Sa‘id ar-Razi reported from al- 
‘Abbas ibn Hamza through Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari that Muhammad 
ibn Rawh” related: Lubaba the Worshipper said: “I am ashamed lest God 
see me preoccupied with other than Him.” 

Lubaba also said: “The more I observe self-denial, the more com- 
fortable I become with its practice. Thus, when I get tired from human 
encounter, I find intimacy in the remembrance of God. And when human 
discourse tires me, I take my rest in dedication to the worship of God and 
fulfilling His service.” 

A man said to her: “This is the question.?! I want to perform the pil- 
grimage to Mecca, so what invocation should I make during this period?” 
She said: “Ask God Most High for two things: that He will be pleased 
with you, so that He will make you attain the station of those who find 
their satisfaction in Him, and that He will magnify your reputation among 
His friends (awliya’).”” 


19. See also, section XXII below. 

20. In Hilyat al-awliyd’ al-Isfahani lists this individual as “Ahmad ibn Rawh.” He gives no 
dates for either his birth or his death, citing only some lines of poetry in which Ibn Rawh speaks about 
the necessity of turning toward God in misfortune. Ibid., vol. 10, 166. 

21. This question is posed in the form of a mas’ala, or query on a point of Islamic law. Several 
of the women discussed in this work, such as Lubaba al-Muta‘abbida and R&bi‘a al-“Adawiyya, are 
depicted by as-Sulami as specialists in the field of figh al-‘ibddat, the study of legal doctrines per- 
taining to worship. Although such issues would seldom come up in court, they were highly important 
to the spiritual life of the community. 

22. Walt (pl. awliya’) as used in the Qur°an means “manager,” “guardian,” “protector” or 
“intercessor.” In Sufi discourse it also means “intimate” or “friend,” as in walt Allah, “friend of God.” 
This latter term is often translated in English to mean a Muslim “saint” who is Allah’s “friend” and 
is thus able to protect or intercede for others as Allah’s deputy or vicegerent. 
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MARYAM OF BASRA 
From the Natives of Basra 


M22 was a contemporary of Rabi‘a [al-“Adawiyya] and survived 
her. She was also her companion and served her. She used to lecture 
on the subject of love (mahabba), and whenever she listened to discours- 
es on the doctrine of love, she went into ecstasy. 

It was said: One day she attended the session of a preacher. When he 
started to speak about love, her spleen ruptured and she died during the 
session. 

Muhammad ibn Ahmad b. Sa‘id ar-Razi reported from al-°Abbas ibn 
Hamza through Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari that ‘Abd al-°Aziz ibn 
“Umayr® related: Maryam of Basra would remain standing in worship 
from the beginning of the night, saying, “Gracious is God toward His 
servants” [Qur°dn 42 (ash-Shira), 19], and did not go beyond this verse 
until daylight. 

Maryam said: “I have never been preoccupied with my sustenance, nor 
have I exhausted myself in seeking it from the day when I heard the state- 
ment of God the Glorious and Mighty: ‘For in heaven is your sustenance, 
as is that which you are promised’ [Qur?4n 61 (adh-Dhariyat), 22].”* 


23. ‘Abd al-°Aziz ibn “Umayr (fl. 200/815-16) was originally from Khurasan, but lived in 
Basra, He was a contemporary of the Syrian Sufi Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari and was noted for his 
aphorisms on asceticism. See Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 234. 

24. This anecdotal form of Qur°4n commentary (tafsir al-Qur’dn) is typical for traditionists in 
early Islam. When used by Sufis, it serves as the basis for a particular interpretation of a point of figh 
al-‘ibadat. In this account, Maryam of Basra validates the practice of tawakkul, leaving all initiative 
to God, by referring her audience to the Qur?4n’s promise of future sustenance for those who ¢rust in 
God. As-Sulami also uses this type of commentary as a form of pro-Sufi apologetics, demonstrating 
that the roots of Sufism come from the Quranic roots of Islam itself. On Sufyan ath-Thawri’s use of 
this exegetical method, see C. H. M. Versteegh, Arabic Grammar and Quranic Exegesis in Early 
Islam (Leiden, 1993), 111-14. 
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IV 


MU°MINA THE DAUGHTER OF BAHLUL* 
From the Female Worshippers of Damascus 


u°’mina was one of the most important female gnostics (‘drifat) of 

her age. I found this in the handwriting of my father, who related: It 
was reported that Mu°mina bint Bahlil said: “This world and the 
Hereafter are not pleasurable except through God or through contempla- 
tion of the effects of His artifice and His power. He who is denied close- 
ness to God experiences intimacy through these effects. How desolate is 
the hour in which God is not mentioned!” 

{My father] also related: Mu°’mina was asked, “From whence did you 
acquire these spiritual states (ahwal)?” She replied, “By following God’s 
commands according to the Sunna of the Prophet Muhammad (may God 
bless and preserve him), by magnifying the rights of the Muslims, and by 
rendering service to the righteous and the virtuous.” 

I heard Aba al-Mufaddal ash-Shaybani [report from Ibrahim ibn al- 
Azhar through Abii Hashim ar-Razi through Ibn Abi al-Hawari]}** who said: 
T heard Mu°mina bint Bahliil (the quintessential female ascetic of Damascus) 
say: “Oh most Beloved! This world and the Hereafter are not pleasurable 
except through You. So do not overwhelm me with the loss of You and the 
punishment that results from it!” 


25. [have been unable to determine whether Mu’mina was the daughter of the famous BahlOl al- 
Majnin (Bahl) the Madman). Although most accounts place Bahia! in either Kufa or Baghdad, it is 
possible that his daughter may have moved to Damascus. Bahlil was a contemporary of the “Abbasid 
caliph Hardin ar-Rashid (r. 170/786-193/809). See Ibn al-JawzI, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 2, 516-18. In this 
work, Ibn al-Jawzi cites only a single aphorism from Mu°mina bint Bahldl: “Bliss is only to be found 
in intimacy with God and in living in accordance with His decree.” See Ibid., vol. 2, 527. 

26. This passage is missing from the at-Tanahi edition. 
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Vv 


MU°ADHA BINT ‘ABDALLAH 
AL-° ADAWIY YA” 


Moe was a contemporary of Rabi‘a [al-" Adawiyya] and was her 
close companion.” 

She did not lift up her gaze toward the sky for forty years. She did not 
eat during the day and did not sleep at night. For this she was told, “You 
are causing yourself harm.” To which she replied, “No. I have postponed 
one time for the other. I have postponed sleep from night until day and 
have postponed food from day until night.” 

I found this in the handwriting of my father (may God have mercy 
upon him).” It says: A woman used to take care of Mu‘adha al-’ 
* Adawiyya,” who used to stay up all night praying. When overcome by 
the need for sleep, she would get up and wander around the house, say- 
ing, “Oh, soul! Eternal sleep is ahead of you. If I were to die, your repose 
in the grave would be a long one, whether it be sorrowful or happy.” She 
would remain that way until daylight. 


27. See also, Sifat as-Safwa Appendix section I below. The earliest notice on Mu‘adha al- 
© Adawiyya is in Muhammad ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/845), at-Tabagat al-kubra (Beirut, 1405/1985) vol. 8, 
483. Apart from the biographical information reproduced above, the only account of Mu‘adha given 
by Ibn Sa‘d depicts her as sitting with her legs drawn up (muhtabiyya) and discoursing to a group of 
women who surround her. 

28. Mu°adha al-° Adawiyya could not have been Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya’s contemporary, as as- 
Sulami claims, because she was a figure of the early Umayyad period. Her husband, Sila ibn 
Ushaym al-* Adawi, died in battle in the year 75/694-95. As-Sulamf does not cite a chain of trans- 
mission (isndd) for his notice on Mu‘adha, saying only that he obtained his information from his 
father. Ibn al-Jawzi reports from other, more authenticated sources that Mu‘ddha al-°Adawiyya 
transmitted traditions from the Prophet Muhammad’s wife “A*isha. Mu‘adha died in either 83/702 
or 101/719-20, around the time of Rabi‘a al-“Adawiyya’s birth. In passing on as-Sulami’s erro- 
neous information, Margaret Smith (Rabi’a, 173-74) relies on Jami (idem, Nafahdt al-uns, 617). 

29. As-Sulami’s father, ai-Husayn ibn Muhammad as-Sulami, died around the year 345/956— 
57, when Abii ‘Abd ar-Rahmin as-Sulami was still a young man. This explains why as-Sulami states 
that he found this information about Mu‘adha al-°Adawiyya “in the handwriting of my father” 
rather than receiving it orally. See Nir ad-Din Shurayba’s introduction to as-Sulami, Tabagdt as- 
s&fiyya, 16-17. 

30. This woman probably was Unaysa bint ‘Amr. See section XXXIX below. 
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VI 
SHABAKA OF BASRA 


habaka was a companion of her brother*! and like him specialized in 

the way of scrupulousness (wara‘). 

There were underground cells (sarddib)*? in her house for her female 
students and disciples, where they learned the ways of self-denial and 
spiritual practice. 

She used to say: “Souls are purified by acts of worship (riyddat). 
When they are purified, they find peace in worship, just as before they 
were burdened by it.” Abi Sa‘id ibn al-A‘rabi also mentioned this state- 
ment in Kitab at-tabagat.* 


31. Neither corroborating evidence for Shabaka nor information about her brother could be 
found in the sources consulted for this work. 

32. The Swedish Islamicist Tor Andrae noted that “during the earliest period of Islam certain 
ascetics arranged for a cell or subterranean chamber to be built in or under their own houses, where, 
periodically, they practiced a life of quasi-eremitism.” Idem, In the Garden of Myrtles: Studies in 
Early Islamic Mysticism, Birgitta Sharpe, trans. (Albany, New York, 1987 translation of 1947 origi- 
nal), 10. Although Louis Massignon does not mention the Persian term sardab (subterranean vault, 
cellar) in Essay, he does discuss the mapmura (Pers. shikaft, underground storehouse). First used as 
cells by Nestorian Christian ascetics, underground storehouses were also used by early Sufis in 
Khurasan. See Ibid., 107 and n. 103. 

33. Abd Sa°id Ahmad ibn al-A‘rabi (d. 341/952-53) was from Basra but died in Mecca, where 
he served as Imam of the Masjid al-Haram. He was a companion of al-Junayd, ‘Amr ibn ‘Uthméan al- 
Makki, and Abi al-Husayn an-Niri. He was a respected traditionist and was known for his knowledge 
of both Prophetic hadith and accounts of the Sufis. Both as-Sulami and al-Isfahani transmitted tradi- 
tions from Ibn al-A‘rabi’s Kitab tabagdt an-nussak (Categories of the Ascetics), See as-Sulami, 
Tabagat as-sifiyya, 427-30, and al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliyd’, vol. 2, 25. See also Ali Hassan Abdel- 
Kader, The Life, Personality and Writings of Al-Junayd: A Study of a Third/Ninth Century Mystic 
(London, 1976), x-xii; and Manuela Marin, “AbO Sa‘id ibn al-A‘rabi et le Développement du 
Soufisme en al-Andalus,” Revue du Monde musulman et de la Méditerranée, 63-64 (1992), 28-38. 
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vil 
NUSIYYA BINT SALMAN 


siyya was the wife of Yisuf ibn Asbat.>4 She once said to Yisuf ibn 
Asbit: “You will be asked by God on my behalf whether you have 
provided me with any food other than that which is lawful, and whether 
you might be suspected of any wrongdoing for my sake.” 
[Yiisuf ibn Asbat) said: When Nusiyya gave birth to a son she said: 
“Oh, Lord! You do not see me as someone worthy of Your worship. So for 
this You have preoccupied me with a child!” 


34. Yisuf ibn Asbat ash-Shaybani (d. 199/814—15) was an ascetic preacher and traditionist who 
specialized in the way of humility (tawadu‘). When asked, “What is the limit of humility?” he 
replied, “It is that when you leave your house you see everyone you meet as better than you.” He 
transmitted hadith from Sufyan ath-Thawri and others. It is said that he buried his books because he 
was dissatisfied with the quality of his memory. Although as-Sulami does not count him as a Sufi, he 
is mentioned as such by al-Kalabadhi in Kitab at-ta‘arruf, 11. See also, as-Sulami, Tabagat as- 
sifiyya, np. 36; al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 8, 237-43; Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 
261-66; and Smith, An Early Mystic, 75. 
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RAYHANA THE ENRAPTURED*® 
From the Ascetics of Basra 


ayhina was a contemporary of Salih al-Murri.* The following verses 
were written beneath her collar: 


You are my Intimate Companion, my Aspiration, and my Happiness, 
And my heart refuses to love anything but You. 


Oh, my Dear, my Aspiration, and Object of my desire, 
My yeaming is endless! When will I finally meet You? 


My request is not for Heaven’s pleasures; 
I desire only to encounter You! 


35. See also, Sifat as-Safwa Appendix section X below, where she is called “Rayhana al- 
Majniina” (Rayhana the Possessed). 
36. This would put the date of Rayhiina’s death in the second half of the second/eighth century. 
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IX 


GHUFAYRA AL-°ABIDA”” 
(Ghufayra the Worshipper) 
From the Natives of Basra 


hufayra was a companion of Mu‘adha al-* Adawiyya.** Ibrahim ibn 

al-Junayd°? reported from Muhammad ibn al Husayn [al-Burjulani] 
that Yahya ibn Bistam related: Ghufayra the Worshipper wept until she 
became blind. A man said to her: “How devastating is blindness!” To 
which Ghufayra replied: “Being veiled from God is worse. And the blind- 
ness of the heart from understanding the intent of God’s commands is 
even greater!” 


37. See also, Sifat as-Safwa Appendix section V below. 

38. This would put the date of Ghufayra’s death in the middle Umayyad period, around the year 
100/718-19. 

39. Abii Ish4g Ibrahim ibn ‘Abdallah b. al-Junayd (d. before 270/883-84) was an ascetic who 
lived in the Iraqi city of Samarra. According to the medieval biographer an-Nadim (ca. 380/990), he was 
the author of several works on Sufism, including a Kitab ar-ruhban (Book of Monks and Ascetics), 
much like that of his predecessor Muhammad ibn al-Husayn al-Burjulani (see below). See as-Sulami, 
Tabagat as-siifiyya, np. 84. See also, Massignon, Essay, 160; and Abi al-Faraj Muhammad an-Nadim, 
Kitab al-fihrist, Ton ‘Ali ibn Zayn al-* Abidin al-Ha’iri al-Mazandarani, ed, (Beirut, 1988), 237. 

40. Muhammad ibn al-Husayn al-Burjulani of Baghdad (d. 238/852) was a specialist in the way 
of asceticism and self-denial. Like Sufyan ath-Thawri’s student ‘Abdallah ibn al-Mubarak, he wrote 
a book entitled Kitab az-zuhd wa ar-raqa’iq (Book of Asceticism and Spiritual Practices). He also 
wrote a work entitled Kitab ar-ruhban (Book of Monks and Ascetics). In it he said: “These monks 
speak words of wisdom, although they are misguided unbelievers. Why is this? Because their legacy 
of hunger is attractive to you.” See al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 10, 150-51, where al-Burjulani 
appears under the name of “Muhammad ibn Ishaq.” See also, as-Sulami, Tabagat as-siifiyya, np. 227; 
Smith, An Early Mystic, 42; Andrae, In the Garden of Myrtles, 8-12 and 32; and an-Nadim, Kitab al- 
Sihrist, 236. Massignon (Essay, 160) gives a somewhat different interpretation of al-Burjulani’s Kitab 
ar-ruhban, seeing this work as being primarily about Muslim ascetics. This is corroborated by the 
present account, which is clearly taken from al-Burjulani. Al-Burjulini was a major source for both 
as-Sulami and Ibn al-Jawzi. 
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*AFTYYA THE INFATUATED 
From the Tribe of ‘Abd al-Qays 
From the Natives of Basra 


c A fy was constantly enraptured (wdliha) and lost in the love of 
God (ha’ima). Most of her time was spent in remembrance of God 
and she seldom associated with anyone. 

Ibrahim ibn al-Junayd mentioned that she would spend all night 
awake, and during the day she would seek refuge from human contact in 
cemeteries. She used to say: “The lover is never weary from confiding in 
his Beloved, and nothing is of interest to him other than the Beloved. Oh, 
desire! Oh, desire! Oh desire!” (three times).*! 


41. This account implies that “Afiyya was a contemporary of Ibrahim ibn al-Junayd. It is there- 
fore likely that she also lived in the second half of the third/ninth century. 
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XI 


UMM ‘ABDALLAH 
the Daughter of Khalid ibn Ma‘dan” 


mm ‘Abdallah was the mother of Isma‘il ibn ‘Ayyash.*? Muhammad 
Vien Isma‘il b. ‘Ayyash related that he heard his father say: I heard my 
mother Umm ‘Abdallah say: “Were I certain that God Most High would 
grant me Heaven, I would have increased my self-denial and service to 
Him. Truly, [the best legacy]“ for slaves is excellence in their service to 
their masters.” 


42. Khalid ibn Ma‘dan was a noted hadith transmitter and early Sufi from Syria. He was an asso- 
ciate of the founder of the Syrian school of jurisprudence, Abi ‘Amr ‘Abd ar-Rahmain al-Awzi‘i (d. 
151/768 or 157/774). According to al-Isfahani, Ibn Ma‘din defined Sufism as “The exertion of effort 
for the sake of witnessing the Object of Worship.” He had two daughters, Umm ‘Abdallah and ‘Abda. 
Both transmitted traditions from al-Awzi‘l. See al-Isfahini, Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 5, 210-21. 

43. Isma‘il ibn “Ayyash (d. 181/797) was a student of Sufyin ath-Thawrl and was considered 
one of the greatest hadith transmitters of his time. He was born in the Syrian city of Hims. See as- 
Sulami, Tabaqdt as-sifiyya, np. 392. 

44. Although this phrase was left as a lacuna in the at-Tanabi edition, it is legible in the origi- 
nal manuscript. 
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Xi 
UNAYSA BINT °AMR AL-°ADAWIY YA“ 


naysa was a native of Basra and was a student (tilmidha) of Mu‘adha 

al-‘ Adawiyya. 

I heard my grandfather Isma°il ibn Nujayd*’ report from Musaddad 
ibn Qatan through Muhammad ibn al-Husayn [al-Burjulini] that ‘Abd ar- 
Rahmin ibn Jabala related: Unaysa bint “Amr was a servant of Mu‘adha 
al-" Adawiyya. She used to say: “My spirit has never resisted anything 
that I compelled it to do more strongly than the avoidance of eating that 
which is permissible and earning a living.” 


45. See also, section XXXIX below. Either as-Sulami or the copyist of the Riyadh manuscript 
included two notices on Unaysa bint ‘Amr al-‘Adawiyya. 

46. This would put the date of Unaysa’s death in the middle Umayyad period, around the year 
100/718-19. 

47, Isma‘il ibn Nujayd (d. 366/976-7) was the grandfather of as-Sulam! on his mother’s side. 
He was a noted Sufi and traditionist. He was a companion of Ab0 ‘Uthman al-Hiri (298/910) and met 
Abii al-Qasim al-Junayd (d. 298/910). He was adept at concealing the onset of spiritual states and 
was noted for his Sufi aphorisms. See as-Sulami, Tabagdt as-sifiyya, 454-57 and al-Qushayri, ar- 
Riséila, 435-36. 
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XI 


UMM AL-ASWAD* BINT ZAYD [YAZID] 
AL-°ADAWIYYA OF BASRA“ 


u‘adha [al-°Adawiyya] was Umm al-Aswad’s wet-nurse.*° Musa- 

ddad ibn Qatan reported from Muhammad ibn al-Husayn [al- 
Burjulani] through Yahya ibn Bistém that ‘Imran ibn Khilid related: 
Umm al-Aswad bint Zayd told me that she was asked about the state- 
ment of God the Glorious and Mighty: “So forgive with gracious for- 
giveness” [(Qur°an 15 (al-Hijr), 85]. Commenting on this verse, she said: 
“Acceptance without blame.”*! 


48. See also, section XL below. The notice on Umm al-Aswad in Ibn al-Jawzi’s Sifar as-Safwa 
is a verbatim copy of section XL. See Ibid., vol. 4, 32. 

49. Umm al-Aswad and her brother al-Aswad ibn Yazid ibn Qays (d. 75/694-95) were the niece 
and nephew of ‘Algama ibn Qays an-Nakha‘i (see note 58 below), an important traditionist of the 
second generation after the Prophet Muhammad. Al-Aswad was older than his uncle ‘Alqama and 
died in Kufa, nearly a generation before the latter. He was an extreme ascetic and was said to have 
mortified his flesh so severely from fasting and worship that it became “green and yellow.” “Algama 
worried that al-Aswad would be harmed by his ascetic practices. It is said that he lost the sight of one 
eye because of his fasting. Al-Aswad’s contemporaries called him “one of the monks” (rahib min ar- 
ruhban) of his time. See al-Isfahni, Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 2, 102-5; and Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as- 
Safwa, vol. 3, 23-24. On the controversy over the use of the term “monk” (rahib) in Islam, see 
Andrae, in the Garden of Myrtles, 9-14; and Massignon, Essay, 98-104. 

50. This information puts the date of Umm al-Aswad’s death in the middle Umayyad period, 
around the year 100/718-19. 

51. Umm al-Aswad’s commentary on this verse refers to the concept of humility (tawddu‘) dis- 
cussed above in the footnote on Yiisuf ibn Asbat. She implies that to know one’s human nature is to 
acknowledge the existence of fauits in oneself and others. Thus, one must always be tolerant of one’s 
fellow human beings. 
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XIV 
SHA°WANA” 


ha‘wana used to live in al-Ubulla. She was a remarkable person, and 

had a beautiful and melodious voice. She preached to the people and 
recited the Qur°an to them. Her sessions were attended by ascetics, wor- 
shippers, those who were close to God, and the masters of hearts and 
self-denial. 

She was one of those known for self-denial, who fear God, who 
weep, and influence others to weep. 

Musaddad ibn Qatan reported through Muhammad ibn al-Husayn [al- 
Burjulani] through Abi Mu‘adh that Abi “Awn [Mu‘&dh ibn al-Fadl] 
related: Sha°wana wept until we feared that she would become blind. So 
we said to her, “We are afraid that you might become blind.” She wept 
and replied: “‘We are afraid?’ By God! Becoming blind in this world 
from weeping is more desirable to me than being blinded by Hellfire in 
the Hereafter!” 

Sha‘ wana used to say: “Can an eye be separated from its Beloved and 
yearn to be united with Him without weeping? This is not right!” 


52. See also, Sifat as-Safwa Appendix section IX below. According to Ibn al-Jawzi, Sha°wina 
was a contemporary of the famous Sufi al-Fuday! ibn “Iyad (d. 187/803). See also, Zaynab bint YOsuf 
Fawaz al-°Amili, ad-Durr al-manthir fi tabagat rabbat al-khudir (Beirut, reprint of the Biliq edi- 
tion of 1312/1894~95), 256. 
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XV 


SA‘IDA BINT ZAYD 
The Sister of Hammad ibn Zayd* 


a°ida was one of the female gnostics of Basra. She was similar to 

Rabi‘a [al-‘ Adawiyya]. She frequently practiced self-denial, and was 
always in a meditative state (tafakkur). 

It was reported that she used to say: “When one reflects upon the 
bounties that God has bestowed on him, and how little he is thankful for 
them, he becomes ashamed of asking for more because of how much he 
has attained thus far.” 


53. AbO Isma°fl Hammad ibn Zayd (d. 177/793-94) was a traditionist and opponent of Abt 
Hanifa (d. 150/767), the founder of the Hanafi school of jurisprudence. Hammad advocated a literal 
interpretation of the Prophet Muhammad's Sunna and did not accept the Hanafl school’s practice of 
deriving new laws from the Sunna by analogy. When Ab6 Hanifa died, he said: “Praise be to God 
who has swept the innards of the earth with him!” Hammid died in the latter half of the second/eighth 
century. See al-Isfahinl, Hilyat al-awliyd’, vol. 6, 257-67; and Tbn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 3, 
321-25, where he is called “‘Abd al-Wahid ibn Zayd.” He also appears under this name in 
Massignon, Essay, who attributes to Hammad ibn Zayd the use of the term ‘ishg (ardent desire) for 
the love of God and the founding of the anchoritic community of Muslim ascetics at Abadan (for- 
mally ‘Abb&dan) in present day Iran. See Ibid., 147-48. See also note 77 below. 
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XVI 


*ATHAMA THE DAUGHTER [NIECE?] 
OF BILAL IBN ABI AD-DARDA* 


Cc thdma was a devotee and practitioner of female chivalry (min 
ta‘abbidat an-niswan). She was stricken by blindness but bore 
it patiently. 

The ascetic Abii al-Fath Yisuf ibn ‘Umar (al-Qawwas] of Baghdad*> 
reported from Ja°far ibn Muhammad b. Nusayr [al-Khuldi}®* through 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad b. Masriiq*’ through Muhammad ibn al-Husayn 
al-Burjulani through al-Husayn ibn ‘Abd al-°Aziz b. al-Wazir al-Judhami 
that “Abdallah ibn Yisuf of Damascus related: “Athama the daughter of 
Bilal b. Abi ad-Darda° lost her eyesight. One day she was engaged in wor- 
ship and her son came into the house after finishing his prayers. She said, 
“Have you prayed, my son?” “Yes,” he said. And she replied: 


“Oh °Athaima, why are you so distracted? 
“Your house must have been invaded by a trickster! 


54. See also, Sifat as-Safwa Appendix section XI below. Bilal ibn Abi ad-Darda° (d. 
96/714-15) was the son of Abii ad-Darda° ‘Uwaymir ibn Zayd (d. 32/652), a noted Companion of 
the Prophet Muhammad. He transmitted hadith from his father and was appointed as a judge in Syria. 
According to Ibn al-Jawzi, ‘Athima’s son was named Muhammad ibn Sulayman b. (the son of) Bilal 
ibn Abi ad-Darda’. If this is true, as-Sulamf’s version of ‘Athama’s name would indicate that she had 
married her own brother. It is thus likely that ‘Athima was either the niece of Bilal ibn Abi ad-Darda° 
or that her husband Sulayman was his nephew. See as-Sulami, Dhikr an-niswa, at-Tanahi ed., np. 46. 
See also al-Qushayri, ar-Risdla, np. 365. On Abii ad-Darda’ see Smith, An Early Mystic, 63; and 
Massignon, Essay, 108. 

55. AbO al-Fath Yisuf ibn ‘Umar al-Qawwas al-Baghd&di (d. 385/995) was known for his 
asceticism and uncompromising honesty (sid). He was also known for his piety and goodness. It was 
said that his supplications were answered by God. See as-Sulami, 7abaqdt as-sifiyya, np. 84. 

56. Ja‘far ibn Muhammad b. Nusayr al-Khuldi (d. 348/959-60) was born and died in Baghdad. 
He was a companion of al-Junayd and Abd al-Husayn an-Nari. He is said to have written over 150 
Sufi poems. He also wrote a well-known hagiographical work entitled Hikayat al-awliya’ (Stories of 
the Saints). The Riyadh manuscript of “Sulamiyyat” from which the present work is taken also con- 
tains a work entitled Kitab al-muntakhab min hikayat as-siifiyya (Selections from the Tales of the 
Sufis). This may be an abridged version of al-Khuldi’s work. Another portion of al-Khuldi’s work 
can be found in the partially incomplete section on Sufis in an-Nadim’s Kitab al-fthrist, 235-38. See 
also as-Sulami, Tabagdt as-siifiyya, 434-39; al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliyd’, vol. 10, 381-82; and Ibn 
al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 2, 468-69. See also, Abdel-Kader, al-Junayd, xii-xiii, and al-Hujwiti, 
The Kashf al-Mahjab, 156-57. 

57. Ahmad ibn Muhammad b. Masriiq (d. 299/91 1-12) was from the Iranian city of Tas (near 
modern Mashhad) but lived and died in Baghdad. He was one of the most important early Sufis and 
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*ATHAMA THE DAUGHTER [NIECE?]OF BILAL IBN ABI AD-DARDA’ 


“Weep so that you may complete your prayers on time, 
“If you are to weep at all today! 


“And weep while the Qur°an is being recited, 
“For once you too, used to recite it. 


“You used to recite it with reflection, 
“While tears streamed down from your eyes. 


“T shall lament for you with fervent love, 
“For as long as I shall live!” 


was a companion of al-Harith ibn Asad al-Muhasibi (d. 243/857) and Sari as-Saqati (d. 253/867). He 
said: “He who does not guard his intellect with his intellect from his intellect, is destroyed by his 
intellect.” See as-Sulami, Tabaqat as-sifiyya, 237-41 and al-Isfahini, Hilyat al-awliyd’, vol. 10, 213. 
See also, al-Hujwiti, The Kashf al-Mahjilb, 146-47. 
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XVII 
UMM SA‘ID THE DAUGHTER 


OF “ALQAMA AN-NAKHA‘I# 


mm Sa‘id was one of the ascetics of Basra. Abii al-Fath al-Qawwas 

related from Ja‘far ibn Muhammad b. Nusayr [al-Khuldi) through Ibn 
Masriq through Muhammad ibn al-Husayn [al-Burjulani] through Ishaq 
ibn Mansiir as-Salili that Umm Sa‘id an-Nakha‘iyya related that she 
heard Dawid at-Ta°r say: “Your grace® [oh God] has put an end to my 
worries and came between me and my insomnia.*! And my longing to gaze 
upon You banished my desires.” Umm Sa‘id used to serve Dawid at-Ta°i. 

Her path of servitude followed that of at-T4°i. She used to weep 
ceaselessly, following Dawid at-Ta°i’s example. 


58. “Aiqama ibn Qays an-Nakha‘i (d. before 110/728) was an early ascetic of Kufa. He is 
counted among the “Followers” (at-7abi‘an), those who transmitted traditions from the Companions 
of the Prophet Muhammad. He is said to have married outside of his own clan as a sign of humility. 
*Algama’s mother, known as Umm ‘Algama, related hadith from the Prophet's wife ‘A°isha, which 
she passed on to her son. See Ibn Sa‘d, af-Tabaqdt al-kubré, vol.8, 490. See also al-Isfahani, Hilyat 
al-awliya’, vol. 2, 98-102; and Massignon, Essay, 112. 

59. Abi Sulayman Dawid ibn Nusayr at-Ta*t (d. 165/781) was also from Kufa. He is often 
counted among the Sufis, although he was not seen as such by as-Sulami. At the beginning of his 
career, he was a jurist and studied under Abii Hanifa. Later in life, he renounced the study of law, 
threw his books into the Euphrates river, and turned to asceticism. See al-Qushayri, ar-Risdla, 
422-23; al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 7, 335-67; Ton al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 3, 131-46. 
See also, al-Hujwiri, The Kashf al-Mahjab, 109-10. 

60. The original phrase, “Your grace” (mannuka), was replaced by at-Tan&hi with “concem for 
You” (hammuka) following modern editions of al-Isfah4ni’s Hilyat al-awliyd’, al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi’s Tarikh Baghdad, and Ybn al-Jawzi’s Sifat as-Safwa. 

61, The phrase, “came between me and...” (hdla bayn! wa bayna) in the original manuscript 
was changed by at-Tanahi to “caused me to ally myself with” (hdlafa baynt wa bayna), following a 
modern edition of Ibn al-Jawzi’s Sifat as-Safwa. 
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XVII 
KURDIYYA BINT “AMR® 
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XIX 
UMM TALQ# 


mm Talq was one of the female devotees and specialists in the ways 

of self-denial and gnosis. 

Musaddad reported from Muhammad ibn al-Husayn [al-Burjulani} 
through Yahy4 ibn Bistiam that Salama al-Afqam related that he heard 
*Asim al-Jahdari® say: Umm Talq used to say: “Whenever I prevent my 
lower soul from attaining its desires, God makes me a ruler over it.” 

Umm Talq also said: “The lower soul is a king if you indulge it, but 
it is a slave if you torment it.” 


64. See also, Sifat as-Safwa Appendix section VII below. The earliest mention of Umm Talq is 
in Ibn Sa‘d, af-Tabagat al-kubra, vol. 8, 486. In this work, a certain Ibn ar-Riimi (Son of the Roman) 
is depicted as visiting Umm Talq and observing that the roof of her house is extremely low. By way 
of explanation she notes that the caliph “Umar ibn al-Khattab (r. 13/634-23/644) told his governors 
not to erect tall buildings, lest “the evil of your days come when you erect tall buildings.” See also, 
al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliya’, vol, 3, 63-66; Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 3, 258; and Smith, An 
Early Mystic, 189-90. 

65. Abi al-Mujashshir ‘Asim al-Jahdari (d. before 130/748—49) was a famous Qur°4n reciter 
from Basra. His companionship with Umm Talq puts the date of her death in the later Umayyad peri- 
od, around the first quarter of the second/eighth century. See al-Makki, Qit al-quliib, vol. 1, 45. See 
also, as-Sulami, Dhikr an-niswa, at-Tanahi ed., np. 49. 
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XX 
HASNA BINT FAYRUZ 


‘asna was one of the female devotees of Yemen and a specialist in the 
way of desire. She was endowed with great spiritual states. 

* Abi al-Fadl Muhammad ibn Ibrahim b. al-Fadl al-Muzakki related 
from Muhammad ibn Isma‘il al-Isma‘ili through Ahmad ibn Abi al- 
Hawari of Damascus through Muhammad ibn Abi Dawid al-Azdi, who 
reported that “Abd ar-Razzaq® said: There was a woman in Yemen who 
was called Hasna bint Fayriiz and she used to say: “Oh, God! How long 
will you keep Your friends buried in the ground and under the earth? Why 
don’t You bring about the Day of Resurrection so that You can fulfill that 
which You have promised them?” 


66. This individual may be the ascetic ‘Abd ar-Razziq as-San ‘ani (d. 211/826), who gave coun- 
sel to the caliph Hartin ar-Rashid in Mecca. See al-Hujwiri, The Kashf al-Mahjitb, 98. 
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XXI 


HAFSA BINT SIRIN@ 
The Sister of Muhammad ibn Sirin® 


afsa was one of the female devotees of Basra. Like her brother, 

Muhammad ibn Sirin, she was a specialist in the ways of asceticism 
and scrupulousness. She used to manifest exemplary signs and miracles. 

I heard Muhammad ibn Tahir al-Waziri report from al-Husayn ibn 
Muhammad b. Ishaq through Sa‘id ibn ‘Uthman al-Hannat® of Baghdad 
through Sayyar ibn Hatim that Hishim ibn Hassan” related: Hafsa bint 
Sirin used to light her lamp at night, and then would rise to pray in her 
prayer area. At times, the lamp would go out, but it would continue to illu- 
minate her house until daylight. 


67. See also, Sifat as-Safwa Appendix section II below. The earliest account of Hafsa bint Sirin 
can be found in Ibn Sa‘d, at-7abaqat al-kubra, vol. 8, 484. 

68. Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn Sirin (d. 110/728-29) is reputed to be the earliest master of 
dream interpretation in Islam. He was also known for his weeping and fasting. According to 
Massignon, he was the first to transmit the so-called “Hadith of Suffering” (Hadfth al-Ibtila’): “When 
God loves one of His slaves, He tests him with suffering.” He would refer people to his sister for com- 
mentaries on the Quran. See al-Hujwirl, The Kashf al-Mahjib, 92-93; al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliya’, 
vol, 2, 263-82. See also, Massignon, Essay, 110; and EP, vol. 3, 947-48. 

69. Abi “Uthman Sa‘id ibn ‘Uthman al-Hanniit (d. 294/906-7) was a disciple of the Egyptian 
Sufi Dhi an-Nin al-Misri (d. 245/859) and an important transmitter of esoteric traditions. The name 
al-Hanndt means “seller of herbs and perfumes used to prepare bodies for burial.” See Ibn “Arabi, 
La vie merveilleuse de Dhi-l-Nan l’Egyptien, Roger Deladriére trans. and ed. (Paris, 1988), 379-80. 

70. Abi ‘Abdallah Hishim ibn Hass&n al-Firdawsi (d. 148/765) was a traditionist and ascetic 
who would spend his nights in devotion and weeping. He was the main source for information about 
Hafsa bint Sirin. In Sifat as-Safwa, Ibn al-Jawzi reports nearly the same story about Hishim ibn 
Hassan that he gives for Hafsa. In his notice on Hisham, the latter's servant states: “What sin has this 
one committed? Whom has he killed? For he weeps the entire night!” See Sifat as-Safwa Appendix 
section II below and idem, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 3, 312. 
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XXII 


LUBABA AL-°ABIDA” 
(Lubaba the Worshipper) 
From the Natives of Syria 


ubaba was a specialist in the ways of scrupulousness (wara‘) and 

lusiveness (nusuk). 

Ahmad (‘Abdallah] ibn Muhammad of Antioch” reported from 
Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari that Ahmad ibn Muhammad” related: Lubaba 
said, “I am ashamed lest God see me preoccupied with other than Him 
after having known Him.” 

He also related that she said: “Knowledge of God bequeaths love for 
Him; love for Him bequeaths longing for Him; longing for Him 
bequeaths intimacy with Him; and intimacy with Him bequeaths con- 
stancy in serving Him and conforming to His laws.” 


71. See also, section II above, where she is called “Lubaba the Devotee” (al-muta‘abbida). 

72. This individual is probably Ab Muhammad ° Abdallah ibn Khubayg al-Antaki, who was a 
follower of the Sufi way of an-Niri (d. 295/908) and an advocate of ethical scrupulousness (wara‘). 
In Hilyat al-awliya’, al-Isfahani records an account transmitted by Ibn Khubayq through Ahmad ibn 
Abi al-Hawari about a Sufi woman who appears to be Lubaba. As-Sulami seems to have confused 
Ibn Khubaygq, who lived in the fourth/tenth century, with the earlier Ahmad ibn ‘Asim al-Antaki (d. 
220/835), who was a source for Ibn Abi al-Hawari. In Tabagdt as-siifiyya, as-Sulami claims that Ibn 
Khubayq was a companion of both Yisuf ibn Asbat (d. 199/814-15) and the Sufi disciples of an-Nisi. 
This appears to be impossible, since nearly a century separates these two masters. On Ibn Khubayq 
al-Antaki, see as-Sulami, Jabagdt as-siifiyya, 141-145; al-Qushayri, ar-Risdla, 408; al-Isfahani, 
Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 10, 168-89; and Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 280-81. In at-Ta‘arruf, 
al-Kalabadhi mentions a third Antaki, Abd Muhammad ‘Abdallah ibn Muhammad al-Antaki, whose 
name most closely matches that given in the text. He provides no other information on this individ- 
ual, however, merely listing him with the other two Antakis as the author of a work on Sufi practice. 
Ibid., 12. 

73. This individual may be Abi ‘Abdallah Ahmad ibn ‘Asim al-Antaki (d. 220/835). Known as 
the “Spy of Hearts” (jasis al-qulab), he wrote Kitab dawa’ da’ an-nufits (Cure for the Disease of 
Souls). He said: “That which brings you nearest to God is the abandonment of secret sins, because if 
you fail inwardly, both your outward and your inward acts are voided.” He also said: “The most harm- 
ful act of disobedience is being obedient out of ignorance; this is more harmful to you than being dis- 
obedient out of ignorance.” See Smith, An Early Mystic, 77-79. See also, as-Sulami, Tabagat as- 
siifiyya, 137-40; and al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 9, 280~97. 
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XXII 


HUKAYMA OF DAMASCUS 
From the Noble Women of Syria 


ukayma was Rabi‘a [bint Isma‘il’s]” teacher (ustddh)"™ and com- 

panion. Abii Jafar Muhammad ibn Ahmad b. Sa‘id ar-Razi reported 
from al-©Abbas ibn Hamza that Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari related that his 
wife Rabi‘a [bint Ism4‘il} said to him: I entered Hukayma’s room while 
she was reading the Qur°an and she said to me, “Oh, Rabi‘a! I have heard 
that your husband is taking another wife.” “Yes,” I said. “How could he?” 
she replied. “Given what I have been told about his good judgment, how 
could his heart be distracted from God by two women? Have you not 
learned the interpretation of this verse: ‘Except one who comes to God 
with a sound heart’ [Qur°ain 26 (ash-Shu‘ara’), 89]?” “No,” I said. 
Hukayma said, “It means that when one encounters God, there should be 
nothing in his heart other than Him.” Abi Sulayman [ad-Darani]”® said: 
“In thirty years I have not heard an account more excellent than this.” 

Rabi‘a said: “When I heard her words I went out, staggering, into 
the streets. I was embarrassed lest men see me and assume that I was 
inebriated.” 

Ahmad [ibn Abi al-Hawari] said: “By my father! This is true 
intoxication!” 


74, On Rabi‘a bint Isma‘il, the wife of Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari, see section XXIX below. 

75. The word used in this account for “teacher” (usta@dh) is in the masculine rather than the fem- 
inine form. This grammatical novelty indicates that for as-Sulami, Hukayma of Damascus had 
attained the status of the “men” (rij@/) of the Sufi tradition. The same term is also used to describe 
Fatima of Nishapur, in section XXX below. 

76. Abi Sulayman ad-Darani (d. 215/830) lived for a time in Basra, but spent the latter part of 
his life in the village of Daraya, near Damascus. He was influential in establishing the Sufi doctrine 
of hope (rajd’) and fear (khaw/), linking the fear of God to self-discipline (mujahada) and hope with 
the contemplation of God (smushdhada). He was the spiritual master of Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari. 
See Smith, An Early Mystic, 76-77; and Massignon, Essay, 152-54. See also, as-Sulami, Tabagat as- 
sitfiyya, 75-82; al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 9, 254-80; Ton al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 
223-34; and al-Hujwiri, The Kashf al-Mahjab, 112-13. 
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XXIV 
RABI°A AL-AZDIYYA 
From the Natives of Basra 


abi‘a was one of the greatest companions of the Sufis of Basra and 

was a specialist in the way of scrupulousness. 

*Abd al-Wahid ibn Zayd’’ was her companion and transmitted 
reports about her. 

Abii Ja‘far (ar-Razi] reported from al-“Abbas [ibn Hamza] through 
Ahmad [ibn Abi al-Hawari] that Bikr [ibn ‘Abdallah)’* b. Muhammad of 
Basra related: ‘Abd al-Wahid ibn Zayd asked Rabi‘a al-Azdiyya to marry 
him. She refused and kept away from him, and he was greatly distressed. 
However, he bore her refusal patiently until one day she gave him per- 
mission to see her. When he entered her house she said, “Oh lustful one! 
What did you see in me that aroused your desire? Why don’t you ask a 
lustful person like yourself to marry you?””? 


77, Given ‘Abd al-Wahid ibn Zayd’s advocacy of solitude and world-renunciation, it is ironic 
that he was noted for dreams of slave girls and houris. In a dream reported by Ibn al-Jawzi, Ibn Zayd 
sees a beautiful slave-girl dressed in green silk, whose sandals and ankle bracelets praise and magni- 
fy God. She entices him to buy her, saying that her price is the love of God and that God will never 
reject the money of the one who asks for her hand. It is this “lustfulness” that Rabi‘a al-Azdiyya crit- 
icizes in the above account. See Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 3, 321-24, See also, Massignon, 
Essay, 147-48. 

78. This name is missing from the at-Tanahi edition. 

79. By making Rabi‘a al-Azdiyya the object of “Abd al-Wahid ibn Zayd’s affections, as- 
Sulami corrects a mistake in al-Makki’s Qit al-qulib, where Ibn Zayd asks Rabi‘a al-“Adawiyya to 
marry him. The widespread popularity of Qit al-qulitb has caused this mistaken version to become 
better known than the original. See al-Makki, Qar al-qulib, vol. 2, 57. See also, Smith, Rabi'a, 
29-31. 
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XXV 


*AJRADA THE BLIND® 
From the Natives of Basra 


C A jrada was one of the masters of self-denial. Sayyar reported from 

fa°far ibn Sulayman [ad-Dub‘tj,*! who said: I heard one of our 
women (either my mother or someone else) relate: “Ajrada the Blind did 
not break her fast for sixty years. She would only sleep for part of the 
night, and when she awoke she would say: “Oh my! Daytime cuts us off 
from intimate discourse with our Lord and returns us to the human dis- 
course of which we are most worthy, both in our hearing and our 


speech.”®2 


80. See also, Sifat as-Safwa Appendix section IV below. 

81. Since Ja‘far ibn Sulaymiin ag-Dub‘T lived in the generation after ‘Ajrada, this would put the 
date of her death in the latter half of the second/eighth century. 

82. In this statement ‘Ajrada refers to the practice of nightly vigils (giydm al-layl). This time 
of intimate discourse with God, uninterrupted by the affairs of the world, is seen by her as a gift for 
which the heedless human being is unworthy. Her statement is also an example of rhetorical inver- 
sion, which implicitly contrasts the nightly intimacies of invocation with the night-long parties for 
which the ruling classes of the ‘Abbasid period were famous. 
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XXVI 


UMM SALIM AR-RASIBIY YA® 
From the Natives of Basra 


mm Sflim was one of the greatest masters of self-denial (ijti 5 

Muhammad ibn Sulaym b. Hilal ar-Rasibi said: Umm Salim ar- 
Rasibiyya fulfilled the requirements of ihram [i.e., the Hajj pilgrimage to 
Mecca] from Basra seventeen times.*4 

Another person mentioned that Umm Salim said when she made the 
intention to perform the Hajj in a state of ihram: “A slave should not seek 
his Lord unless he resolves to see himself fulfill all of his service to God. 
For if the slave delays fulfilling his service near to his goal, it is as if he 
has failed to fulfill all of it.”® 


83. See also, Sifat as-Safwa Appendix section XVI below. Although as-Sulami lists Umm 
Salim as a native of Basra, Ibn al-Jawzi includes her among the “bedouins and country-folk.” She 
may have come from a village near Basra. Neither gives a date for her death. 

84. The verb ahrama in Arabic means to declare something sacred, sacrosanct, inviolable, or 
taboo. The verbal noun ihrdm thus refers to a state of taboo or ritual consecration. To perform the 
Hajj pilgrimage to Mecca, each pilgrim must enter a state of ihram: to purify oneself with a full bath 
and to put on the “garment of consecration” (/ibas al-ihram), which consists of two white linen or 
woolen sheets for men and a plain linen or woolen garment for women, and to refrain from sexual 
relations and bodily adornment for the period of the pilgrimage. One must also devote oneself entire- 
ly to thoughts of God and the requirements of the Hajj. Because gender distinctions are effaced in 
this state of consecration, women are allowed to leave their faces uncovered and to mix among men 
while performing the rites of the pilgrimage. It has also been observed that the absence of face veil- 
ing during the Hajj has to do with the elimination of class distinctions; face veiling was associated 
with upper-class Christian women of Najran in southern Arabia during pre-Islamic times. See the 
notices on the upper-class martyrs Elizabeth and Ruhm (d. ca. 518-22 c.£.) in Sebastian P. Brock and 
Susan Ashbrook Harvey eds. and trans., Holy Women of the Syrian Orient (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1987), 105-7 and 111-15. 

85. The meaning of this statement is that every resolution to serve God must be made with as 
much seriousness as the vow to perform the Hajj pilgrimage. Once a person has consecrated himself 
to God, the vow must be carried out, even if it results in one’s death. Muslims believe that those who 
die on the Hajj pilgrimage enter heaven as a reward for their efforts. A tradition of the Prophet 
Muhammad states: “Required of women is a holy war (jihad) without fighting: the Hajj and the 
‘umra (off-season pilgrimage).” See Abd ‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn Maja al-Qazwini, Sunan Ibn 
Maja, Mahmiid Fu°Ad ‘Abd al-Bagqi, ed. (Beirut, n.d.), vol. 2, 968. 
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XXVII 


SUBAYDA BINT ABI KILAB* 
From the Natives of Basra 


Cc bayda used to live in at-Tufawa [a bedouin village near Basra]. 
She was sound in judgment (‘dgila)®” and practiced the way of 
self-denial (mujtahida). She was an excellent preacher. 

Dawid ibn al-Muhabbir (Son of the Ink-Maker)® related: After 
‘Ubayda bint Abi Kilab died, Basra never produced a woman better than 
she was. 

It was reported that she said: “When one perfects his consciousness 
of God and knowledge of Him, nothing is more beloved to him than meet- 
ing his Lord and coming near to Him.” 


86. See also, Sifat as-Safwa Appendix section VI below. “Ubayda was a contemporary of Malik 
ibn Dinar (d. 128/745), and thus was a figure of the late Umayyad period. 

87. The person who possesses sound judgment (rajul ‘aqil, fem. mar’a ‘Aqila) is considered 
competent to provide testimony in an Islamic court of law. As-Sulami uses this term to indicate that 
“Ubayda bint Abi Kilab was fully the equal of a man in her judgment. 

88. Dawid ibn al-Muhabbir, who appears to be a figure of the third/ninth century, is mentioned 
by Massignon as the author of a Kitab al-aq! (Book of the Intellect). See idem, Essay, np. 147. 
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XXVIII 


HIND BINT AL-MUHALLAB 
From Basra 


usaddad [ibn Qatan] reported from Muhammad ibn al-Husayn [al- 

Burjulani] through Abii ‘Umar ad-Darir (The Blind),® who related: 
I heard their client (mawla) Abi Salama al-‘Ataki say: Hind bint al- 
Muhallab said: “If you are granted a blessing from God, hurry toward it 
with thankfulness before it disappears.” 


89. This isnad indicates that Hind bint al-Muhallab lived at the beginning of the third/ninth 
century. 
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XXIX 
RABI‘A [RABI°A] BINT ISMA‘IL™ 
The Wife of Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari™ 


abi‘a was one of the great women of Syria. She was extremely rich 
d spent all of her wealth on Ahmad [ibn Abi al-Hawari] and his 
companions. 

Abii Ja‘far ar-Razi reported from al-‘Abbas ibn Hamza that Ahmad 
ibn Abi al-Hawari related: Rabi‘a said to me one day: “I used to pray to 
God Most High that someone like you or your companions would con- 
sume my fortune.” 

1 heard Abii Bakr ibn Shadhan [ar-R4zi] report from Yisuf ibn al- 
Husayn [ar-R4zi]*? that Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari related: Rabi‘a said to 
us: “Take that wash basin away from me! For I see written on it: ‘Hariin 
[ar-Rashid], the Commander of the Believers™ has died.”” 

Ahmad said: We looked into the matter, and found that Hariin had 
indeed died on that day.* 


90. See also, Sifat as-Safwa Appendix section XIII below. Rabi‘a bint Isma‘il’s name has 
also been rendered as “Rayi‘a” (see Roded, Women in Islamic Biographical Collections, 94). A 
more probable alternative, however, is “Rabi‘a.” Rabi‘a was the name of one of the two branch- 
es of the “northern” or Qays Arabs of Syria, the region where Rabi‘a bint IsmA‘il lived. The 
Rabi‘a allied themselves with the Qaht3n or Yemeni Arabs against the other northern branch, the 
Madar. Rabi‘a and Qaht&n were closely associated with the sedentary and urbanized peoples of 
Syria and Iraq and their members were often patrons of non-Arab Muslim converts. Rabi‘a’s bur- 
ial place is in Jerusalem, on the Mount of Olives next to the tomb of the female Christian saint 
Pelagia of Antioch. Later writers have often confused her with Rabi‘a al-“Adawiyya of Basra. 
See, for example, Siraj ad-Din Ab Hafs ‘Umar ibn al-Mulagqin (d. 804/1401-2), Tabagat al- 
awliya’, Nir ad-Din Shurayba ed. (Beirut, 1406/1986), 408. See also, Marshal] G. S. Hodgson, 
The Venture of Islam: Conscience and History in a World Civilization (Chicago, 1977), vol. 1, 
227-229; and Massignon, Essay, 154. For another notice on Rabi‘a bint Isma‘il, see al-°Amili, ad- 
Durr al-manthar, 203. 

91. Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari died in 230/845 (see note 10 above). 

92, Abii Ya°qib Yisuf ibn al-Husayn ar-Razi (d. 304/916—17) was a disciple of Dhii an-Nan al- 
Misti (d. 245/859) and studied under Ahmad ibn Hanbai (d. 241/855), the founder of the Hanbali 
school of Islamic jurisprudence. He was a noted stylist in the Arabic language and a great traveler, 
visiting Iraq, Syria, and Egypt. See al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 10, 238-43; and Ibn al-Jawzi, 
Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 102-3. See also, Abdel-Kader, al-Junayd, 32-34. 

93. “Commander of the Believers” (Amir al-Mu’minin) was the official title of the caliphs of 
Islam. 

94, Hariin ar-Rashid, the fifth “Abbasid caliph, died in the year 193/809. 
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RABI‘A [RABI°A] BINT ISMA‘IL 


Muhammad ibn Ahmad b. Sa‘id reported from al-‘Abbas ibn Hamza 
that Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari related: I heard Rabi‘a say: “Sometimes I 
see spirits (al-jinn) in the house coming and going. At times they are 
houris (al-har al-‘ayn),® who veil themselves from me with their 
sleeves.” She said this swearing with her hand upon her head. 

[Ahmad ibn Abi al-HawéAri] said: I heard Rabi‘a say: “I never look at 
blowing snow without thinking of the dispersal of the pages of destiny; I 
never look at a swarm of locusts without thinking of the gathering of souls 
at the Resurrection; and I never hear the muezzin without thinking of the 
Caller of Souls on Judgment Day.” 

And on the same authority Ahmad said: Once I called for Rabi°a and 
she did not answer. After an hour had passed she answered me: “What 
prevented me from answering you was that my heart was filled with hap- 
piness from God Most High. For this reason, I could not answer you.” 


95. The Arabic noun har, rendered in English as “houris,” is the plural of both ahwar (masc.) 
and hawrd? (fem.), which denote a person distinguished by hawar, intense whiteness of the eye and 
lustrous black of the iris. In a more general sense, hawar signifies whiteness, or as a moral attribute, 
purity. Hence, the compound expression hiir ‘ayn, used in this passage and in the Qur?4n, signifies 
“pure beings” or “companions pure” that are pleasing to the eye. “Ayn may also be understood as “the 
essence of the soul.” Some early Qur°dn commentators, such as al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) inter- 
preted al-hir al-‘ayn as meaning “the righteous among women.” See, for example, Qur°4n 56 (al- 
Wagi‘a), 22-23: “And with them will be their companions pure, most beautiful of eye, like unto 
pearls still hidden in their shells.” See also Muhammad Asad, The Message of the Qur’dn (Gibraltar, 
1984), 831 and n. 8. 
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XXX 
FATIMA OF NISHAPUR* 


tima was a woman from one of the oldest families of Khurasan. She 

was one of the greatest female gnostics. Abi Yazid al-Bistami”’ 
praised her and Dhi an-Nin [al-Misri]* sought her advice on doctrinal 
matters. She used to spend time devoted to worship in Mecca. Possibly, 
she also went to Jerusalem and then returned to Mecca. There was no 
other woman like her in her time. 

It is related that she once sent Dhii an-Niin a gift. Dhi an-Niin sent it 
back to her and said: “Accepting the gifts of Sufi women is a sign of 
humiliation and weakness.” Fatima replied: “There is no Sufi in this 
world more lowly than one who doubts another’s motives.” 


96. See also, Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 123-24; Ibn ‘Arabi, Dh&-l-Nan l'Egyptien, 
236-37; and al-°Amili, ad-Durr al-manthir, 367-68. 

97. AbO Yazid (or Bayazid) Tayfor ibn ‘Isa b. Surishin al-Bistdmi (d. 261/875 or 264/877-78) 
was the grandson of a convert from Zoroastrianism and the son of one of the notables of Bistam in 
northern Iran. Al-Junayd said about him: “Bayazid holds the same rank among us as Gabriel does 
among the angels.” Al-Hujwiri calls him one of the “Ten Imams of Sufism.” He was a master of the 
station of love (mahabba) and a founder of the malamatiyya, or “path of blame.” He was also known 
for his ecstatic utterances (shdtahat). He was an ascetic for over 30 years, but later abandoned this 
discipline, saying: ‘Those who are most veiled from God are three: First is the ascetic who is veiled 
by his asceticism, second is the worshipper who is veiled by his devotion, and third is the scholar who 
is veiled by his knowledge.” See as-Sulami, Tabagdt as-siifiyya, 67-74, al-Hujwiri, The Kashf al- 
Mahjib, 106-108; Abdel-Kader, al-Junayd, 31-32, and al-Qushayri, ar-Risdla, 395-97. See also, al- 
Isfahini, Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 10, 33-42; and EF, vol. 1, 162~63. 

98. Abi al-Fayd DhO an-Niin Thawban ibn Ibrahim al-Misri (d. 246/861) was of Nubian 
descent and was from the town of Akhmim (ancient Panopolis) in Egypt, about 350 miles south of 
Cairo. Like Abd Yazid al-Bistmi, he followed the path of blame. According to al-Hujwiti, “the 
people of Egypt were lost in doubt as to his true state, and did not believe in him until he was 
dead.” However,slate in life he was favored by the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mutawakkil (r. 
232/847-247/86). He is reputed to be one of the first to discuss the doctrine of spiritual states 
(ahwal) and spiritual stations (magqdmat) in Sufism. He is said to have recited the following vers- 
es on his death-bed: “Oh Ultimate Goal of all lovers, grant me a favored place among Your visi- 
tors! For I care not for bygones, so long as You are my only Companion in the two abodes!” 
According to Ibn al-Jawzi, he died in Giza and was taken by boat to al-Fustat out of fear that 
bridges would collapse from the number of people. attending his funeral. He was buried in the 
graveyard of Ahl al-Ma‘afir in Old Cairo. See as-Sulami, Tabagdt as-siifiyya, 15-26; al-Qushayri, 
ar-Risdla, 433-34, al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliyd’, vol. 9, 331-95 and vol. 10, 1-4. See also, al- 
Hujwiri, The Kashf al-Mahjitb, 100-103; Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 315-21; Smith, An 
Early Mystic, 80-82; and EF, vol. 2, 242-43. 

99. Literally, “investigates the cause.” This means that the person who rejects such a gift is 
needlessly suspicious or lacking in thankfulness, as in the English expression, “One who looks a gift- 
horse in the mouth.” 
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FATIMA OF NISHAPUR 


Abi Yazid al-Bistami said: “In all of my life, I have only seen one 
true man and one true woman. The woman was Fatima of Nishapur. 
Whenever I informed her about one of the stages of spirituality, she would 
take the news as if she had experienced it herself.” 

Dhi an-Niin said to her when they were together in Jerusalem: 
“Advise me.” So she said to him: “Make truthfulness obligatory and mor- 
tify yourself in your actions and your words. God Most High has said: 
‘And when a matter is resolved, it would be best for them if they were 
true to God’ [Qur°an, 47 (Muhammaa), 21].” 

Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Miqsam reported with certification'® 
(ijazatan) from Abit’ Muhammad al-Husayn ibn “Ali b. Khalaf from Ibn 
Maliil (a very aged shaykh who met Dhi an-Niin al-Misri), who related: 
I asked [Dhii an-Niin], “Who is the most excellent person you have ever 
seen?” To which he replied, “I have never seen anyone more excellent 
than a woman I saw in Mecca who is called Fatima of Nishapur. She 
used to discourse wonderfully on matters pertaining to the meaning of 
the Qur°an.” 

I asked Dhii an-Nim about her and he said: “She is a saint from 
among the friends of God, the Glorious and Mighty. She is also my 
teacher (ustadhi).” 

[Dhii an-Niin said]: “I heard her say: “When God ignores a person, he 
will wander aimlessly in every city square and will prattle constantly with 
every tongue. When God does not ignore a person, He silences him except 
for the truth and compels him to hold Him in reverence and Sincerity.”” 

[Dhii an-Niin] said: Fatima of Nishapur said: “Today, the person who 
speaks the truth and the person who is aware of God finds himself in a 
wave-tossed sea. He calls upon his Lord with the prayer of the drowning 
man and asks his Lord to be saved and rescued.” 

Fatima said: “One who acts for the sake of God while desiring to wit- 
ness Him is a gnostic (Grif), whereas one who acts in the hope that God 
will notice him is the sincere believer (mukhlis)” 

Fatima (may God have mercy on her) died in Mecca in the year 
223/838 while on her way to perform the lesser pilgrimage (“umra). 


100. An ijaza is a written certificate given by a teacher of oral traditions (riwdya) to his or her 
pupil. This certificate entitles the pupil to transmit the traditions that are stipulated in the ijaza to his 
or her own students. 
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XXXI 
UMM HARUN OF DAMASCUS"! 


mm Hariin was one of the great women of Syria. Abii Sulayman ad- 

Darani used to say: “I never thought that in Syria there would be a 
woman such as Umm Harin.”! 

Abi Ja‘far ar-Razi (may God have mercy on him) reported from al- 
* Abbas ibn Hamza through Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawéri, who said: I said to 
Umm Hariin, “Do you desire death?” “No,” she said. “Why?” I asked. 
She replied, “If I were disobedient to a human being, I would not want to 
encounter him. So how could I desire to encounter God when I have dis- 
obeyed Him?” 

Also on his authority [Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari] said: Umm Harin 
was leaving her village, when a man shouted out to a boy, “Take him!” 
Umm Hiariin fell to the ground. She hit her head on a rock, and blood 
appeared on her veil. Abi Sulayman [ad-Darani] said: “He who wishes to 
see one who is truly thunderstruck should look at Umm Harin!”!% 


101. See also, Sifat as-Safwa Appendix section XIV below; and al-“Amili, ad-Durr al-manthiir, 70. 

102. Umm Hirin’s association with AbO Sulayman ad-Daranf and Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawart 
indicates that she lived in the first half of the third/ninth century. 

103. When Umm Hariin heard the man shout “Take him!” she thought that God had com- 
manded the Angel of Death to take her soul. Accounts about Umm Harfin indicate that she was in 
such fear of God that she expected her death at any moment. 
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XXXII 


BAHRIY YA™ 
(The Woman of the Sea) 


ahriyya was one of the female gnostics of Basra. She was a compan- 

ion of Shaqigq [al-Balkhi]'® and his contemporary. Once she stopped 
to see Shaqigq and said: “Teach me a tradition that has neither been record- 
ed by pens nor polluted by inaccuracy, and is near in time to its infor- 
mant.” Shaqiq was shocked by her words and exclaimed, “Look at what 
this one is saying!” 

Abii Ja‘far ar-Razi reported from al-‘Abbas ibn Hamza through 
Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari, who said: An old woman from the people of 
Basra told me that she heard Bahriyya say: ““When the heart abandons its 
desires, it becomes habituated to knowledge and pursues it, bearing 
everything which this entails.” 


104. See also, Sifat as-Safwa Appendix section VIII below, where she is called “Bahriyya the 
Worshipper.” 

105. AbQ ‘Ali Shagiq ibn Ibrahim al-Azdi (d. 194/810) was from the city of Balkh in Khurasan 
(present-day Afghanistan). He was knowledgeable in all of the Islamic sciences including the exegesis 
of the Qur’8n. He was a companion of Ibrahim ibn Adham (d. 160/777) and was said to have given a 
vast amount of wealth away in alms. In his youth he was a merchant and traveled widely in the land of 
the Turks. Sources indicate that he was in the region of Baghdad in the year 158/775. It was probably 
around this time that he associated with Bahriyya. See as-Sulami, Tabagdat as-siifiyya, 61-66; al- 
Isfahant, Hilyat al-awliyd’, vol. 8, 58-83; al-Qushayti, ar-Risdla, 397-98; Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, 
vol. 4, 159-60. See also, al-Hujwiri, The Kashf al-Mahjib, 111-12; Smith, An Early Mystic, 75. 
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XXXII 
FATIMA AL-BARDA‘TYYA™ 


itima used to live in Ardabil [a city in the “Abbasid province of 

Adharbayjan]. She was one of the female gnostics who speak words 
of ecstasy (al-mutakallimat bi-ash-shath). 

I heard Abi al-Hasan as-Salami'” say: A shaykh asked Fatima al- 
Barda‘iyya about the statement of the Prophet (may God bless and pre- 
serve him) relating [a saying] from his Lord: “I am the Companion of the 
one who remembers Me.” After he had argued with her about the mean- 
ing of the tradition for some time, she said: “No. Complete remembrance 
of God means that you witness yourself being remembered by the One 
you are remembering, while maintaining constant remembrance of Him. 
Therefore, your remembrance is annihilated in remembrance of Him 
whereas His remembrance of you persists beyond place and time.” 


106. A Persian translation of this notice can also be found in Jami, Nafahat al-uns, 619-20. 
Fatima al-Barda‘iyya most likely flourished around the middle of the fourth/tenth century. 

107. There is some question about the actual name of Abd al-Hasan as-Salami (d. 374/985). 
Whatever it may have been, he was a widely-traveled traditionist of Khurasan. He recorded traditions 
from Iraq, Khurasan, Transoxania, Bukhara, and Samargand. He was particularly interested in unusu- 
al stories and oddities. He died in Bukhara. See as-Sulam!, Tabaqdt as-siffiyya, np. 28. 
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XXXIV 
*A°ISHA OF DINAWAR 


uhammad ibn al-Fad]' reported (with certification) that Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad al-Kawkabi said: I asked °A°isha of Dinawar about 
what advice Ibrahim ibn Shayban'® had entrusted to her. She said: “I 
went to see him when I wanted to perform the Hajj pilgrimage. I said to 
him, ‘Entrust me with something that will sustain me along the way.’ He 
said, ‘After taking your first step past the threshold of your house, do not 
think of taking another step until you become aware that your grave will 
be in it.”” She said: “That was what sustained me along the way.” 
*A°isha said: “I was present at [Ibrahim ibn Shayban’s] death!'° and 
said: ‘Entrust me with something.’ He said: “Take blessings from all that 
the Sufi shaykhs give you.” 


108. Muhammad ibn al-Fadi! al-Balkhi (d. 319/931) was born in Balkh but was forced to move 
to Samargqand (in present-day Uzbekistan) because of his beliefs. He was one of the major shaykhs 
of Khurasan. He was a strong believer in asceticism. He said: “The people who know the most about 
God are the strongest in self-denial and its requirements; they are also the best in following the Sunna 
of His Prophet, may God bless and preserve him.” See as-Sulami, Tabagat as-sifiyya, 212-16; al- 
Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 10, 232-33; al-Qushayri, ar-Risdla, 398-99; and Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat 
as-Safwa, vol. 4, 165, 

109. Abii Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Shayban al-Qirmisini (d. 337/948-9) was the paramount Sufi of the 
region of al-Jabal, south of the Caspian Sea in Iran. He was a specialist in the Sufi doctrines of spir- 
itual states (ahwal) and complete reliance on God (tawakkul). Like Ibrahim al-Khawwas (d. 291/904), 
another specialist in tawakkul, he was a disciple of the North African Sufi Muhammad ibn Isma°il al- 
Maghribi (d. 299/911). He said: “The knowledge of extinction in God (fand’) and continued exis- 
tence through God (baqg@’) revolves around the sincere belief in the oneness of God and correct wor- 
ship. Anything other than this is error and heresy.” He also said: “Jawakkul is a secret between God 
and the slave. No one else should attain the knowledge of this secret.” Ibrahim ibn Shayban was the 
spiritual master of ‘A’isha ad-Dinawariyya. See as-Sulami, Tabagdt as-sifiyya, 402-5; and al- 
Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 10, 361-62. 

110. The fact that ‘A?isha of Dinawar was present at Ibrahim ibn Shayban’s death indicates 
that she was one of his closest disciples. This particular tradition cannot have been transmitted 
through Muhammad ibn al-Fadl because he died before Ibn Shayban. 
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XXXV 
AMAT AL-HAMID"' BINT AL-QASIM 


mat al-Hamid was a companion of Abii Sa‘id al-Kharraz.'!? She used 

to serve him and transmitted traditions about him. 

Abi Bakr ibn al-Mufid al-Jarjara°i reported with certification from 
Amat al-Hamid bint al-Qasim!' that Abii Sa‘id al-Kharraz said: “Those 
who have attained are a folk whose hearts have entered the treasuries of 
lights, and have prostrated themselves in the presence of the 
Omnipotent.” 

Amat al-Hamid said: I said to Abii Sa‘id al-Kharraz, “Advise me.” 
He said: “‘Keep a watchful eye on God Most High in your innermost soul, 
follow His commands outwardly, strive to fulfill the needs of your fellow 
Muslims, and maintain service to them. Through this you will arrive at the 
station of the virtuous (abrar) if God the Glorious and Mighty wills it.” 


111. Ama (slave) is the feminine form of the Arabic word ‘abd. Amat al-Hamid (Slave-Girl of the 
Praiseworthy) is thus the feminized version of the name ‘Abd al-Hamid (Stave of the Praiseworthy). 

112, Ab0 Said Ahmad ibn ‘Isa al-Kharriz (d. 277/890-91) was a companion of al-Junayd and 
fellow disciple of al-Junayd’s uncle Sarl as-Saqati (d. 253/867). He is said to have been the first to 
discuss the doctrine of fana’, extinction in God, and bagd’, existence through God. He supported 
himself as a shoemaker (kharrdz). Al-Junayd said about him: “He remains at his bench year after 
year, and never forgets to mention God between each two stitches.” Al-Hujwiri mentions a Sufi 
school named after al-Kharriz and quotes extensively from the latter's writings on fand’ and baqd’. 
Al-Kharraz said on this subject: “Fand’ is annihilation from the consciousness of personhood 
(‘ubiidiyya), whereas baqd’ is persistence in the contemplation of God-hood (ildhiyya).” See al- 
Hujwiri, The Kashf al-Mahjab, 143, 241-46; Abdel-Kader, al-Junayd, 41; and Massignon, Essay, 
203-05. See also, as-Sulami, Tabagdt as-sifiyya, 228-32; al-Qushayri, ar-Risdla, 409; and al- 
Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 10, 246-49. Al-Kharriz is also cited numerous times by al-Kalabadhi 
in at-Ta‘arruf. Yon al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 2, 435-38, mentions that al-Kharraz used to teach 
his female disciples from behind a curtain (izar). 

113. It is unusual for a woman to issue an ijaza for the transmission of a body of traditions, as 
was done in this case. This means that Amat al-Hamid was an especially close disciple of Abii Sa‘id 
al-Kharraz and that her traditions about his sayings were highly regarded. 
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XXXVI 


°A°ISHA THE WIFE OF ABU HAFS 
OF NISHAPUR"™ 


found this in the handwriting of Abi Ja°far Ahmad ibn Hamdan:"'5 

*A°isha the wife of Abii Hafs asked her husband about the practice of 
weeping (buka’). Abii Hafs said: “The weeping of the truthful person 
(sddigq) is that he sheds tears and cries for his weeping because he is not 
truthful enough in his weeping. He hopes, thereby, that God Most High 
may be satisfied with his weeping. This is because his shedding of tears 
for his lack of truthfulness in weeping is of greater value to him than all 
of the weeping that he did at the beginning of his spiritual path. No state 
is more elevating for the slave than his awareness of his shortcomings in 
attaining it.” 


114. Abi Hafs ‘Amr ibn Salama al-Hadd&d of Nishapur (d. 270/883-84) was the Sufi master of 
his time in Khurasan. Al-Hujwiri cites him as a specialist in virtuous conduct (mu‘dmalat) and opens 
his section on this subject with the following quotation from Abii Hafs: “All of Sufism consists of 
appropriate actions (Gdab): for every time there is an appropriate action (adab); for every station there 
is an appropriate action; and for every state there is an appropriate action. He who obliges himself to 
perform the appropriate actions at the appropriate times has attained the rank of the “men” (rijal); but 
he who squanders his actions is far from the nearness to God he imagines he has attained and has been 
rejected from the acceptance of God that he imagines he has earned” (my translation). Although al- 
Hujwiri reproduces this statement in Arabic, he claims that Ab0 Hafs did not speak the Arabic lan- 
guage, but miraculously became fluent in it as a student of al-Junayd in Baghdad. This may either be 
an example of hiding one’s true state on Abii Hafs’ part (an action of the maldmatiyya), or an expres- 
sion of Persian nativism on al-Hujwirl’s part. Kashf al-Mahjab was the first work on Sufism to be writ- 
ten in the Persian language. See Ibid., 41-42, 123-25. Other sources maintain that Abi Hafs was a 
Mu‘tazilite, a follower of theological rationalism, and that he composed works on scholastic theology. 
See Abdel-Kader, al-Junayd, 28-31; and Sara Sviri, “Hakim Tirmidhi and the Malamati Movement in 
Early Sufism,” in Leonard Lewisohn ed., Classical Persian Sufism: from its Origins to Rumi (London 
and New York, 1993), 596-99. See also as-Sulami, Tabagdt as-siifiyya, 115-22; al-Isfahani, Hilyat al- 
awliy&’, vol. 10, 229-30; and Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 118-20. 

115. Abi Ja*far Ahmad ibn Hamdan, also known as fbn Sinfn (d. 311/923-24) was one of the 
most important Sufi shaykhs of Nishapur. According to as-Sulami, “his house was one of asceticism 
(zuhd) and scropulousness (wara‘).” He was known for his statements on asceticism and his knowl- 
edge of hadith. See as-Sulami, Tabagdt as-siffiyya, 332-34. 
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XXXVII 


FATIMA 
Nicknamed Zaytiina (Olive) 


atima was a servant of Abi Hamza [al-Baghdadi],''® [Abi al-Qasim} 

al-Junayd,''7 and {Abi al-Husayn] an-Niri.'!® She was one of the 
friends of God (awliya’). 

T heard Abi al-Faraj al-Warthani relate that Mufaddal ibn Dawid of 
Baghdad said that he heard Fatima, known as Zaytiina, the servant of al- 
Junayd, an-Niri, and Abi Hamza say: “J visited Abii al-Husayn an-Niri 
on a bitterly cold day. I said to him, ‘Should I bring you something to 
eat?’ “Yes,” he said. ‘What would you like?’ I asked. He said, ‘Bread and 
buttermilk.’ He was sitting in front of a fire and turning its burning coals 
with his hands. He ate the bread and drank from the buttermilk and his 
hand was darker than the ashes. The buttermilk started running down his 
hand and cleaned the blackness from it. I looked at him and said, ‘Oh, 
Lord! How filthy are Your friends! Not one of them is clean!’ 


116. Abd Hamza al-Baghd&di al-Bazziz (d. 289/902) was one of the principal scholastic the- 
ologians (mutakallimiin) of the Sufis and a specialist in Qur°an recitation. Although he is said to have 
been the first to occupy a “chair” for the teaching of Sufism in Baghdad, his doctrines were often con- 
troversial. He was an associate of Sari as-Saqati and an-Niri. He was the preacher of the Rusifa 
mosque of Baghdad and was also allowed to preach in the Prophet’s mosque in Medina. He visited 
Basra often and died in Medina. See as-Sulami, Tabagdr as-sifiyya, 295-98; al-Qushayri, ar-Risdla, 
395. See also, al-Hujwiri, The Kashf al-Mahjitb, 154; and Smith, An Early Mystic, 29-31. 

117. AbG al-Q&sim al-Junayd ibn Muhammad al-Khazziz (d. 298/910) of Baghdad was one of 
the greatest Sufis of all time. The head of the so-called “Baghdad school” of Sufism, he is often called 
the “Master of the Way” (Shaykh af-Tariga) and appears in the spiritual lineages of most contemporary 
Sufi orders. Highly trained in theology and the Law, he is credited with defining the Sufi conception of 
tawhid, Divine oneness. He is considered to be the greatest advocate of “sober” Sufism, and wamed his 
followers against giving too much importance to Sufi states and the performance of miracles. He also 
believed that Sufism should be strictly linked to the teachings of the Qur°n and the Sunna. See Abdel- 
Kader, al-Junayd, 1-8, 35-103; al-Hujwirl, The Kashf al-Mahjiib, 128-30, 188-89; and EF, vol. 2, 
600-601. See also, as-Sulami, Tabagdt as-siifiyya, 155-63; al-Qushayri, ar-Risdla, 430-431; al- 
Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliyd’, vol. 10, 255-78; and Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 2, 412-24. 

118. Ab al-Husayn (or Abd al-Hasan) Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Baghawi an-Nari (d. 295/907) 
was originally from the region of Merv in Khurasan but lived in Baghdad. Like al-Junayd, he was the 
disciple of al-Junayd’s uncle, Sari as-Sagati. His name, an-Nari, means “The Illuminated One.” Besides 
teaching a Sufi doctrine of knowledge based on divine illumination, he was also an advocate of ithar, 
giving preference to another over oneself. See EF, vol. 8, 139-40; Abdel-Kader, al-Junayd, 40-41; al- 
Hujwiri, The Kashf al-Mahjab, 130-32, 189-95; Smith, An Early Mystic, 31-34; and Annemarie 
Schimmel, “Abi'l-Husayn al-Nitri: ‘Qibla of the Lights,’” in Lewisohn ed., Classical Persian Sufism, 
59-64. See also, as-Sulami, Tabagat as-siifiyya, 164-69; al-Qushayri, ar-Risdla, 438-39; al-Isfahani, 
Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 10, 249~55; and Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 2, 439-40. Carl Exnst dis- 
cusses an-Niii’s trial for heresy in idem, Wonds of Ecstasy, 97-101. 
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FATIMA 


“Then I left him and passed by the headman of the quarter where I 
lived. Suddenly, a woman grabbed me and said, ‘The parcel that was here, 
you stole it!’ The headman of the quarter took me to the Amir. When the 
news of this reached an-Niiri, he hurriedly came to look for me. When we 
went before the Sultan an-Niri said to him, ‘Do not go against her, for she 
is a friend of God!’ The Sultan replied, “What else can I do, since some- 
one is present to accuse her?’ Then a black slave-girl appeared with the 
missing parcel. ‘We have found the parcel,’ she said. 

An-Niri took me by the hand and we left the Sultan. ‘Why did you 
say, “How uncivilized and filthy are God’s friends?” he asked. ‘I repent 
before God most High for that statement of mine!’ I replied.” 
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XXXVI 


SAFRA’ OF RAYY 
[Another Wife of Abii Hafs of Nishapur] 


A bi Hafs an-Nisabiri married Safra° in Rayy.'!9 She was one of the 
luslim elite. 

Abii Hafs lived with her for a time. When he wanted to leave Rayy, 
he said to her: “If you want me to divorce you and pay back your dowry 
I shall do so,!”° for I am leaving and I do not know when I shall be able 
to see you again.” 

She replied, “I prefer not to do that. Instead, allow me to remain mar- 
ried to you, so that the blessings of this marriage will accrue to me, and 
that I will be in your thoughts and your prayers.” 

When Abii Hafs was about to leave her, she said: “Teach me a lesson 
that I may keep as a memento from you.” 

He said to her: “Know that the people who are most knowlegeable 
about God are those who are the most in fear and in awe of Him. The one 
with the most love for God is he who chooses serving Him over any other 
activity. He does not stir but for God’s sake, and does not seek anything 
but His satisfaction.” 

Safra° then said to Abii Hafs “Advise me.” He said: “I advise you to 
remain in the house, to stay close to the prayer-niche (mihrab), to recite 
what you have memorized from the Qur’an, to remain silent, to avoid that 
which does not concern you, and to maintain that which is of benefit to 
the people to the extent of your ability.”!?! 


119. This seems to have been a temporary marriage that occurred while Abii Hafs was visiting 
Rayy for an extended period. It was not uncommon for Muslim men in the premodem period to take 
another wife at such times. Proper etiquette might also include the provision of a house and a slave- 
girl by the host for the visitor's personal use. 

120. The phrase rendered here as “I shall do so” (hatta af‘ala) is not written with dots in the 
Original manuscript. At-Tanabi read it as “until I return” (hasta ugfila), assuming that Abii Hafs an- 
Nisabiri intended to return to his wife at some unspecified date in the future. However, neither the 
context of the discussion nor Safra°’s reply bears out this interpretation. 

121. Abi Hafs’ advice to Safra° can be interpreted in two different ways. In one respect, he can 
be seen as continuing to exercise his rights over her as a husband. Because Safra° refused to divorce 
him, she would not be free of the marriage bond and the obligations that it entailed. In another 
respect, she remained under the authority of AbG Hafgs as his Sufi disciple. From a Sufi point of view, 
one could just as easily see his advice to stay home, pray, recite the Qur°&n, and stay out of trouble 
as a way for Safra° to realize through her behavior the goals described in the answer to her first ques- 
tion: “One does not stir but for God's sake, and does not seek anything but His satisfaction.” This 
example illustrates the danger of automatically ascribing gender-based interpretations to the actions 
of those who follow a spiritual vocation. 
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XXXIX 
UNAYSA BINT ‘AMR 


Ux was a companion of Mu‘adha al-°Adawiyya.'22 Muhammad 
ibn al-Husayn al-Burjulani reported from ‘Abd ar-Rahman ibn ‘Amr 
ibn Jabala'> that Dalal the daughter of al-Mudill related: Unaysa bint 
*Amr was the servant of Mu‘adha al-°“Adawiyya. Mu‘adha used to say: 
“Spiritual practice requires three things: sincerity, correctness, and the 
Sunna of the Prophet.” 


122. This infomation places the date of Unaysa’s death in the early Umayyad period, around 
the end of the first/seventh century. 

123. This may have been Abi ‘Abd ar-Rahmin ibn Jabala of Merv (d. 221/836). He was an 
important traditionist who transmitted reports from Shu‘ba and others. See as-Sulami, Tabaqat as- 
siiftyya, np. 441. 
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XL 


UMM AL-ASWAD BINT ZAYD 
AL-°ADAWIY YA'™ 


u‘adha al-“Adawiyya was Umm al-Aswad’s wet-nurse. Umm al- 
Aswad related: Mu‘adha al-°Adawiyya said to me: “Do not spoil 
the breast-feeding I have given you by eating forbidden food, for when I 
was nursing you I made every effort to eat only what was lawful. So make 
every effort after this to eat only what is lawful. Perhaps you will succeed 
in your service to your Lord and in your acceptance of His will.” 
Umm al-Aswad used to say: “I would not eat anything suspicious lest 
it cause me to miss either a prescribed prayer or an extra invocation.” 


124. See also, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 32. Umm al-Aswad was a figure of the middle Umayyad 
period, flourishing at the end of the first/seventh century. 
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XLI 
UMM ‘ALI [FATIMA] 
The Wife of Ahmad ibn Khadrawayh of Balkh 


te. one of the daughters of the leaders and the high elites. She 
was very rich and spent all of her wealth on the Sufis. She helped Ahmad 
{ibn Khadrawayh] in all matters pertaining to his spiritual practice.!% 

She met both Abii Hafs an-Nisabiiri and Abii Yazid al-Bistami. She 
consulted Abii Yazid on doctrinal matters. !’ 

It was reported that Abii Hafs said: “I used to dislike stories about the 
practitioners of female chivalry until I met Umm ‘Ali, the wife of Ahmad 
ibn Khadrawayh. Then I learned that God Most High bestows His knowl- 
edge on whomever He wishes.” 

Abii Yazid al-Bistami said: “Whoever practices Sufism should do so 
with the spiritual motivation (himma) of Umm ‘Ali, the wife of Ahmad 
ibn Khadrawayh, or with a state similar to hers.” 

It was reported that Umm ‘Ali said: “God Most High calls humanity 
to Him through charity and kindness, but they do not respond to Him. 
Then He afflicts them with misfortune in order to bring them back to Him 
through misfortune, because He loves them.” 


125. Abii Hamid Ahmad ibn Khadrawayh al-Balkhi (d. 240/854) followed the path of blame 
(malamatiyya) and wore the dress of a soldier. He was famed as a specialist in Sufi chivalry 
(futuwwa). He said: “Kill your lower soul (nafs) so that God may bring it back to life.” He also said: 
“He who serves the Sufis is honored by three things: humility, good conduct, and generosity.” See as- 
Sulami, Tabagdr as-sifiyya, 103-6; al-Qushayti, ar-Risdla, 410; al-Isfahani, Hilyar al-awliya?, vol. 
10, 42-43; Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 147-48. 

126. According to al-Hujwiri, Umm ‘Ali was the daughter of the Emir of Balkh. When she 
wished to leave her former life and embrace Sufism, she asked Ahmad ibn Khadrawayh to petition 
her father for her hand in marriage. When he refused, she sent another letter to Ibn Khadrawayh, say- 
ing: “Oh Ahmad, I thought you would have been too manly to attack those who travel on the way to 
God. Be a guide, not a brigand!” Idem, The Kashf al-Mahjiaib, 119-20. 

127. Al-Hujwiri is one of the first to recount the following well-known story of Umm ‘Ali's 
encounter with al-Bistimi: When Ahmad went to visit Bayazid she accompanied him, and on seeing 
Bayazid she removed her veil and talked to him without embarrassment. Ahmad became jealous and said 
to her: “Why dost thou take this freedom with Bayazid?” She replied: “Because you are my natural 
spouse, but he is my religious consort; through you I come to my desire, but through him to God. The 
proof is that he has no need of my society, whereas to you it is necessary.” She continued to treat Bayazid 
with the same boldness, until one day he observed that her hand was stained with henna and asked her 
why. She answered: “Oh Bayazid, so long as you did not see my hand and the henna I was at my ease 
with you, but now that your eye has fallen on me our companionship is unlawful.” Ibid., 120. In Hilyat 
al-awliya’ al-Isfahani reports a very different story: Umm ‘Ali asked Ahmad ibn Khadrawayh to take 
back his bride-price so that she could marry al-Bistémi. Upon arriving before Bayazid, she unveiled her 
face, When asked by her husband why she had done so, she replied, “When I looked at Abii Yazid I lost 
all sense of self. But when I look at you [Ahmad], I return to my awareness of self.” Ibid., vol. 10, 42. 
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UMM ‘ALI [FATIMA] 


Umm ‘Ali said: “I have never mentioned my poverty (fagr) without 
also mentioning my sufficiency (istighna’) in my Lord and my wealth 
(ghina) in Him, for He relieves me of the circumstances of poverty. Thus, 
I say: “How can anyone be poor who has a master like God?” 

She said: “Transcending a need is easier than being humiliated by it.” 

She said to a woman who came to see her from Balkh: “What are 
your needs?” The woman answered, “ I came so that I could be closer to 
God by serving you.” Umm ‘Ali replied, “Why don’t you become closer 
to me by serving your Lord?” 
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XLII 


FATIMA BINT ‘ABDALLAH 
Known as Juwayriyya (The Little Slave) 


ima was a companion of Abi Sa‘id al-Kharraz [of Baghdad).!28 “Ali 

ibn Sa‘id al-Mugqri’ reported that Ahmad ibn al-Husayn al-Maliki 
heard Fatima bint “Abdallah, known as Juwayriyya, the student (tilmidha) 
of Abi Sa‘id al-Kharraz, say: “The first feeling of distress that befalls the 
gnostic cuts him off from everything. This is a sign of God’s consideration 
for them, for He purifies them of all worldly affairs through their distress.” 

Also based on [Ahmad ibn al-Husayn’s} authority she said: “I heard 
Abii Sa‘id al-Kharraz say: ‘It is in the nature of the lover's (muhibb) rela- 
tionship with his Master, that when affection (mawadda) for Him is estab- 
lished in his consciousness (damir), it purifies his heart for fondness 
(kalaf) toward Him, for infatuation (shaghaf) in his love (hubb) for Him, 
for delirium (hadhaydn) because of his remembrance (dhikr) of Him, and 
prevents him from opening himself up to anything else.’” 

[Abii Sa‘id al-Kharraz also said]: “It is in the nature of one whose 
heart is touched by desire (shawgq) that he forgets his destiny in this world 
and the Hereafter, he loses control over himself, and, unlike Majniin, he 
finds no satisfaction in service. He becomes delirious, wasted, dazed, and 
confused in his infatuation for his Master.” 

Also based on [Ibn al-Husayn al-Méaliki’s}] authority, Fatima bint 
* Abdallah said: I heard Abii Sa‘id say: “It is in the nature of the gnostic 
(‘Grif) to be seen at times as infatuated and cut off from the world; he per- 
forms no action that is not for the sake of his Lord. At other times, he can 
be seen among humankind, as if he is one of them. However, his station 
is concealed from them; he has ceased all inner turmoil, and is attached 
in his spiritual motivation (himma) to the source of his ecstasy.” 


128. This information puts the probable date of Fatima bint ‘Abdallah’s death at the beginning 
of the fourth/tenth century. 
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XLII 
MUPNISA THE SUFI 


Mu was one of the female devotees of Syria. She was tough and 
stern. 

I heard Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah al-Hafiz report from al-Husayn ibn 
Muhammad ibn Ishiq through Abi ‘°Uthman al-Hannat!?> that 
Muhammad ibn Ya‘qib b. Yiisuf related: I asked Mu°nisa as-Siifiyya the 
fematie devotee: “Why do you wear this hair?”!™ Is it out of fear of God 
or love for Him?” “To learn how to endure suffering,” she replied. 


129. Abil ‘Uthman al-Hannat (d. 294/906-7) was a disciple of Dh an-Nin al-Misri (see note 
69 above). His position in the isndd indicates that Mu°nisa flourished in the middle of the third/ 
ninth century. 

130. This account probably refers to Mu*nisa as-Sifiyya’s practice of wearing a hair shirt (Ar. 
masith). Massignon (Essay, 99) mentions this as one of the practices learned by Sufis from Christian 
ascetics. 
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XLIV 
FAKHRAWAYH BINT ‘ALI 
From the Natives of Nishapur 


wayh was the wife of Abii ‘Amr ibn Nujayd [the grandfather of 
as-Sulami].!3! 

I heard my grandfather Abi “Amr ibn Nujayd say: “What I gained from 
my companionship with my wife Fakhrawayh was no less than what I gained 
from my companionship with Abi ‘Uthman [Sa‘id al-Hiri of Nishapur].!>? 

I also heard my grandfather say: I heard Fakhrawayh say: “A weak spir- 
itual state [leads to] grave danger, a vast pretense, and insufficient honesty!”!*3 

Once Fakhrawayh said to Abii ‘Ali ath-Thagafi'* (may God have 
mercy on him): “When a person speaks with knowledge, he puts his heart 
and his spirit at ease. Then he magnifies himself because of the excellence 
of his speech. But when he puts knowledge to use, his spirit and his heart 
become weary, and he belittles himself because he is aware of the lack of 
sincerity in his behavior.” 

Abi ‘Ali wept at this statement and said: “I will say only what the 
Caliph ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (may God be pleased with him) said: “This 
woman is superior in understanding to “Umar!” 


131. Fakhrawayh bint ‘Ali was not the grandmother of as-Sulami, but another wife of Abi 
“Amr ibn Nujayd. 

132. Ab@ ‘Uthman Sa‘id ibn Isma‘fl al-Hiri (d. 298/910) was originally from Rayy. His first Sufi 
master was Yahya ibn Mu‘Sdh ar-Razi (d. 258/872). Then he went to the city of Kirman and joined the 
master of futuwwa Shah in Shuja‘ al-Kirmni (d. before 300/912-13). Al-Hiri traveled to Nishapur with 
Shah ibn Shuja* and stayed there, becoming a disciple of Abii Hafs al-Haddad an-Nisabiiri (d. 270/883), 
whose daughter he married. He was given a formal lectureship in Sufism at a mosque in Nishapur and 
was the Sufi shaykh of as-Sulami's grandfather. Al-Hujwiri states that al-Hiri attained three Sufi stations 
(maqamat) through his teachers: the station of hope for God’s blessings through Yaby4 ibn Mu‘&dh, the 
station of jealousy for God’s love from Shah ibn Shuja‘, and the station of God's affection through Abd 
Hafs. See al-Hujwiti, The Kashf al-Mahjiib, 132-34, See also, as-Sulami, Tabagdt as-siffiyya, 170-75, al- 
Qushayri, ar-Risdla, 407; al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliyd’, vol. 10, 244-46; Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 
4, 85-88. On al-Hakim at-Tirmidhi’s (d. ca. 295/908) letter to al-Hiri, in which he criticizes the latter’s 
concer with the lower soul (nafs), see Sviri, “Hakim Tirmidhi and the Malamati Movement,” 610-12. 

133. The original of this statement in Arabic is written as an equational sentence, without a 
verb. It should thus be understood as the semantic equivalent of a mathematical equation: weak spir- 
ituality = danger to the soul + pretensiousness + dishonesty. 

134. Abii ‘Ali Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab ath-Thagafi (d. 328/940) was a native of 
Nishapur. Like Aba ‘Uthman al-Hiri, he was a disciple of Abi’ Hafs an-Nisabiri. He started his career 
as a specialist in Islamic jurisprudence but later tured to Sufism. He was known for his aphorisms 
about the dangers of the lower soul and the pitfalls of the Sufi path. Given the high level of his scrupu- 
fousness in Sufi practice, his praise of Fakhrawayh is particularly meaningful. See as-Sulami, 
Tabagat as-siifiyya, 361-65, and al-Qushayri, ar-Risdla, 302. 
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FAKHRAWAYH BINT ‘ALI 


It was reported that Fakhrawayh said: “One who makes as his reason 
for attaining to his Lord anything other than the obligation of obeying 
God and following His Messenger (may God bless and preserve him) has 
lost the way to Him.” 

She died in the year 313/925-26. 
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XLV 
FATIMA BINT AHMAD AL-HAJAFIYYA 


Fu" was a companion of Zakariya ash-Shukhtani.'5 She met Abii 
*Uthman [Sa‘id al-Hiri of Nishapur]. 

I heard my grandfather (may God have mercy on him) say: I heard 
Fatima al-Hajafiyya say: “Whenever I hear someone calling to a person, 
‘Oh, crazy one!’ I reply, ‘At your service!’ thinking that I am the one 
meant by it. For no one is more clearly insane than he who supports his 
enemies and makes enemies of his friends. The ego and Satan are two of 
our enemies, yet we support and obey them, whereas the Qur°an and the 
Sunna are abodes of safety and security for us, yet we reject them.” 

One day, Fatima said to Abii al-°Abbis ad-Dinawari'** while he was 
speaking on a subject pertaining to intimacy (uns): “How fluent is your 
description of that which you lack! [If you experienced what you 
described or witnessed what you speak of, you would be mute!]”!3” 


135. Zakariy& ash-Shukhtan! was from Shukhtan, a village in the region of Nishapur. Although 
no date can be found for his death, he is known to have been a disciple of Abii ‘Uthman al-Hiri. See 
al-Qushayri, ar-Risdla, 233~34. 

136. Abi al-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn Muhammad ad-Dinawari (d. after 340/951-52) ended his 
days in Samarqand. He stayed in Nishapur for a time and was a popular preacher on the subject of 
gnosis (ma‘rifa). It appears that Fatima bint Ahmad’s attacks on his sincerity may have played a 
part in his sudden departure for Samarqand. As-Sulami cites a report in which someone asks him: 
“What has made you leave for Samarqand while the people of Nishapur turn toward you and love 
you?” In response, ad-Dinawéari recited the following lines of poetry: “When destiny’s final con- 
tract is decreed for you, Only destiny itself can annul its decree. So why should you remain in the 
abode of humiliation, While the abode of glory lies in destiny’s expanse?” See as-Sulami, Tabagat 
as-sitfiyya, 475-78. 

137. This sentence is missing in the at-Tanahi edition. 
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XLVI 


DHAKKARA 
(The Invoker) 


“\ hakkdra was one of the enraptured worshippers of God (al-‘abidat 

al-walihat). Aba Hafs “Umar ibn Masrir, the ascetic from Baghdad, 
reported from Ahmad ibn al-Husayn b. Muhammad b. Sahl al-W4°iz (the 
Preacher)'38 through Muhammad (i.e., ibn Jafar) through Ibrahim ibn al- 
Junayd!? through Muhammad ibn al-Husayn [al-Burjulani] that “Abbas 
al-Iskaf (the Shoemaker) related: A madwoman (majniina) called. 
Dhakkara used to live among us.'”° One holiday she saw me holding a 
piece of falidaj [a Persian sweet made of starch, honey, and water] in my 
hand. “What do you have?” she asked. “Faliidaj” I replied. She said: “I 
am embarrassed to be regarded disapprovingly by God Most High. Shall 
I explain to you how to make real faliidaj so that you may go home and 
make it if you are able to do so?” “Certainly,” I said. 

She said: “Take the sugar of the divine gift, the starch of purity, the 
water of modesty, the butter of self-awareness, and the saffron of recom- 
pense, and strain them in the sieves of fear and hope. Then place under the 
mixture a tripod of sorrow, hang the sauce-pots of grief, seal it with the lid 
of contemplation, light beneath it the fire of sighs, and spread it out over 
caution until it is touched by the fragrant breeze of the night-vigil. When 
you take a bite of it, you will become one of the wise and will be liberat- 
ed from vain fantasies. It will bring you near to people’s hearts, the ploys 
of the clever will become distasteful to you, you will be protected from 
‘the evil of the Whisperer, who withdraws’ [Qur°an 114 (an-Nas), 4], and 
the Houris will wait on you in Paradise with goblets of heavenly wine.” 

Then she recited the following verse: 


The lover’s aspirations wander in the angelic realm, 
The outer heart complains but the inner heart is mute! 


138. Abi al-Fath Ahmad ibn al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. Sahl al-Maliki (d. 330/941-42) was 
originally from Egypt but had a career as a preacher in Basra. He was a well-known traditionist who 
was a major source for both as-Sulami and al-Isfahani. Nir ad-Din Shurayba, the editor of as- 
Sulami’s Tabagdt as-siifiyya, erroneously gives his death date as 430/1039, eighteen years after as- 
Sulami’s own death. Since an isndd in Tabagat as-sufiyya shows a separation of three generations 
between this individual and Abi Yazid al-Bistami (d. 261/875), a death date of 330/941~42 seems 
much more likely. See Ibid., 68 and np. 68. 

139. Little is known about this individual, other than that he followed al-Burjulani in compos- 
ing a Kitab ar-ruhban. He also composed works on the love of God (mahabba), the fear of God 
(khawf), and pious scrpulousness (wara‘). See An-Nadim, Kitab al-fihrist, 237. 

140. The dates of the identifiable transmitters in this isnad indicate that Dhakkara flourished in 
the first half of the third/ninth century. 
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XLVII 


*A°ISHA THE DAUGHTER OF ABU ‘UTHMAN 
SA‘ID B. ISMA‘IL AL-HIRI OF NISHAPUR 


f all the children of Abi ‘Uthman [al-Hiri], “A°isha was the most 

ascetic and scrupulous. She was the best among them in her spiritu- 
al state and in conforming to the requirements of the moment.'*! She was 
also known for her prayers being answered. 

I heard her daughter Umm Ahmad bint °A°isha!4? say: My mother 
said to me: “Oh daughter, do not take pleasure in that which perishes, and 
do not anguish over that which vanishes. Rather, take pleasure in God, 
and be anxious about falling out of God’s favor.” 

I also heard her say: My mother said to me: “Commit yourself to 
good conduct (adab) both outwardly and inwardly; for whenever one 
transgresses the bounds of conduct outwardly, he is punished outwardly, 
and whenever one transgresses the bounds of conduct inwardly, he is pun- 
ished inwardly.” 

[As-Sulami] said: ‘A*isha said: “When one feels lonely in his soli- 
tude, this is because of his lack of intimacy with his Lord.” 

She also said: “He who shows contempt for God’s slaves shows his 
lack of knowledge of the Master. For he who loves the Craftsman glori- 
fies the Craftsman’s handiwork.” 

She died in the year 346/957-58. 


141. As-Sulami’s student al-Qushayri (fl. 438/1046) defined “the moment” (al-waqt) as fol- 
lows: “The Sufi is ‘the son of his moment.’ In other words, he is only concerned with what concerns 
him in his present state, firmly maintaining what is required from him at the present moment” (idem, 
ar-Risdla, 55-56). In the tradition about °A’isha bint Abi ‘Uthman given above, as-Sulam! similarly 

* Links the mastery of the moment to the maintenance of one’s present state. For a detailed description 
of this concept see Gerhard Béwering, “Ideas of Time in Persian Sufism,” in Lewisohn, ed., Classical 
Persian Sufism, 199-233. 

142. On Umm Ahmad, see section LXIII below. 
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XLVI 


FATIMA UMM AL-YUMN 
The Wife of Abii ‘Ali ar-Ridhbari'” 


itima was one of the greats. She was a master of spiritual states and 

the understanding of Sufi doctrine and was an eloquent speaker. 

I heard one of our companions say: Fatima, the wife of Abii ‘Ali ar- 
Ridhbari, used to say: “How could I not desire to obtain that which You 
[God] possess, since ‘to You is my return [Qur°an 2 (al-Bagara), 156]?’ 
How could I not love You, since whatever good I have comes only from You? 
And how can I not yearn for You, since You have made me yearn for You?” 

It was also reported that she said: “No action benefits the slave as 
much as seeking one’s sustenance from lawful sources.” 

Fatima also said: “The ascetic seeks his fortune because he seeks 
relief from seeking the world and its burdens and nothing more.” 

[As-Sulami] said: Fatima went out of al-Fustat! when the people 
were leaving to perform the Hajj pilgrimage. When the camels passed by 
her, she wept and cried, “Oh my weakness!” Then immediately thereafter 
she recited: 


I said: ‘Do not interfere in my pursuit of your caravans, 
For I will be at your service as obediently as slaves are.’ 


How is it that my predicament does not move the men, 
For they know that I have no recourse but through them?!#> 


143. Abd ‘Ali Ahmad ibn Muhammad b. al-Qasim ar-ROdhbari (d. 322/934) was a native of 
Baghdad but lived and died in Egypt, where he introduced the doctrines of his teachers al-Junayd and 
an-Nuri. He was said to have been of royal Persian descent. He was trained in the Law, proficient in 
hadith, and well-versed in the doctrines of Sufism. He said: ‘The seeker (murid) is he who desires 
for himself naught but what God desires for him; the one who is sought (murdd) desires nothing in 
the two worlds but God.” See as-Sulami, Tabagdt as-siifiyya, 354-60; al-Qushayri, ar-Risdla, 
416-17; al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliyd’, vol. 10, 356-57; Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 2, 454-55. 
See also, Abdel-Kader, al-Junayd, 47; and al-Hujwiri, The Kashf al-Mahjib, 157. 

144. The term al-Misr, given in the manuscript, was used since pre-Islamic times to refer to the 
populated areas of Egypt in the Nile valley. More specifically, it refers to the city of Old Cairo, then 
called aj-Fustat. Modern Cairo was founded by the Shi’ ite Fatimid dynasty in 358/969. 

145. This poem describes the frustration felt by Fatima Umm al-Yumn at being unable to per- 
form the Hajj pilgrimage whenever she wished. As a woman, she could not go on the pilgrimage 
without the permission of her husband and could not travel in the pilgrims’ caravan without a prop- 
er male escort. A hadith transmitted from the Prophet Muhammad states: “A woman cannot travel for 
three days or more without the company of her father, her brother, her son, her husband, or her clos- 
est male relatives.” Ibn Majja, Sunan, vol. 2, 968. 
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FATIMA UMM AL-YUMN 


Fatima also used to say: “If this is the sorrow of one who is prevent- 
ed from reaching the House of God, imagine the sorrow of one who is 
prevented from attaining to Him!” 
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XLIX 
°AMRA OF FARGHANA 


Cc mra was the unique one of her age in ethical conduct (khuluq), 
spiritual states (hal), and clairvoyance (firdsa). 

In Merv [a city in northern Khurasan], Abi Mansiir Muhammad ibn 
Ahmad b. °Abdin related that ‘A°isha, the wife of Ahmad ibn 
[Muhammad] as-Sari'© used to say: “Amra al-Farghaniyya said: “The 
legacy of silence is wisdom and contemplation. One who accustoms him- 
self to retreat in the pursuit of knowledge inherits intimacy with God 
without loneliness.” 

*Amra said: “One who dedicates himself to the service of the actual- 
ized Sufis (ahrar) and chivalrous youths (fityan) inherits glory and digni- 
ty in the eyes of mankind. It also leads him to divine guidance, and makes 
him attain the rank of the friends of God.” 

*Amra was asked: “Is the way of the gnostic in harmony with the way 
of the ascetic?” She replied: “If the one who is alive is in harmony with 
the one who is dead, then the gnostic is in harmony with the ascetic!” 

°Amra was asked: “How did Moses (peace be upon him) know that 
what he heard was the speech of God Most High?” She said: “Because 
that speech annihilated all of his human characteristics, and afterwards 
made human discourse hateful to him.” 


146. Abi Bakr Ahmad ibn Muhammad as-Sari (d. 352/963) was a Shi’ ite (rdfid?) traditionist 
from Kufa. Sunni Muslims doubted the veracity of his reports because he would criticize the 
Companions of the Prophet Muhammad. See as-Sulami, Tabagat as-sffiyya, np. 109. “Amra al- 
Farghaniyya would have been a contemporary of this individual. See also, section LII below. 
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L 


ZUBDA AND MUDGHA“" 
(Essence and Embryo) 
The Sisters of Bishr ibn al-Harith 
al-Hafi (the Barefoot)'# 


ubda and Mudgha were both known for their states of scrupulousness 

and asceticism. 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal’? said: “If one wants to know how far he is from 
the ways of the scrupulous, he should visit the sisters of Bishr al-Hafi. He 
should listen to their counsel and observe their ways.” 

Zubda, the sister of Bishr, said: “The heaviest thing for the slave is 
sinfulness, and the lightest is repentence. So why does one not relinquish 
that which is heavy for that which is light?” 

Mudgha, the sister of Bishr, said to a client (mawla) of her family 
who visited her: “How strange it is that you are not guided toward God, 
and are not seeking the way to Him!” 


147. See also, Sifat as-Safwa Appendix section XV below. Bishr al-Hafi also had a third sister 
named Mukhkha (Marrow). 

148. Abi Nasr Bishr ibn al-Harith al-Hafi (d. 226/840 or 227/841-42) was born in Merv and 
lived a life of celibacy and asceticism in Baghdad. He was a student of YOsuf ibn Asbat (d. 
199/814-15), followed the legal school of Sufyan ath-Thawri (d. 161/777-78), and had an ambigu- 
ous relationship with Ahmad ibn Hanbal (see below). Abii Talib al-Makki mentions that Bishr was a 
specialist in jurisprudence and that Ibn Hanbal would refer questions about Sufi practice to him and 
his sisters. Although he is not specifically identified as such, Bishr may also be considered one of the 
founders of the malamatiyya, the path of blame. He said that the Sufi should count it good fortune to 
be neglected by the public and have his true state concealed from them; for when people contend for 
superiority, it means ruin. The unusual names of his sisters follow the maldmati pattern. See as- 
Sulami, Tabaqat as-siifiyya, 39-47; al-Qushayri, ar-Risdla, 404-6, al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 
8, 336-60; and Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 2, 325-36. See also, Smith, An Early Mystic, 79-80; 
al-Hujwiri, The Kashf al-Mahjib, 105-106; al-Makki, Qa al-qulab, vol. 1, 131; Massignon, Essay, 
159-60; and EP, vol. t, 1244-46. 

149. Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855) was a traditionist and jurist who is credited with found- 
ing the Hanbali school of jurisprudence. He advocated a strict interpretation of the Qur°an and Sunna 
and was opposed to many aspects of Sufi doctrine. However, he associated with a number of Sufis, 
including Bishr al-Hafi, whose asceticism and scrupulousness he admired. See Smith, An Early 
Mystic, 80-81; and EP, vol. 1, 272-77. See also, al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 9, 161-233; and 
Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 2, 336-59. 
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LI 


*ABDA AND AMINA'™ 
The Sisters of Abii Sulayman ad-Darani'! 


oth “Abda and Amina attained an exalted level of intellect (“agl) and 

religious observance (din). 

*Abda, the sister of Abii Sulayman [ad-Darani] said: “Asceticism 
bequeaths peacefulness in the heart, and generosity of spirit in respect to 
one’s wealth.” 

°Abda also said: “The intelligent person (‘dqil) is one who protects 
the interests of his brothers, not one who follows his brothers’ desires.” 

Ahmad ibn Abi al-Haw4ri related that Abii Sulayman [ad-Da&rani) 
said: I heard my sister Amina say: “The Sufis (fugara’) are all dead, 
except for the one whom God revives through the glory of satisfaction 
with his portion in life (gand‘a) and contentment (rida) in his poverty 
(fagr)." 


150. See also, Sifat as-Safwa Appendix section XII below. “Abda and Amina flourished in the 
first half of the third/ninth century. Like their brother Abd Sulayman ad-Darini, they lived in the 
region of Damascus. 

151. See note 76 above. 

152. In the context of early Sufism, poverty (fagr) meant both poverty in the material sense and 
emptiness for God's presence. It is important not to Christianize this concept by thinking only of the 
spiritual meaning of poverty in the Gospels, nor to anachronistically refer to the later Sufi meaning 
of the concept, which down-played the idea of material poverty. The majority of as-Sulami’s Sufi 
women were extreme ascetics by the standards of later generations. It was felt that their spiritual 
poverty was both reinforced and proven by their material austerities. 
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Lil 


¢A°ISHA OF MERV 
The Wife of Ahmad ibn as-Sari'® 


C A “isha visited Abi ‘Uthman [al-Hiri]. Then Abi ‘Uthmiin invited 
er to stay with him in his house. 

I heard ‘Aisha say: “One who is not attentive to the first takbira'® 
of the congregational prayer is the least attentive to the prayer itself.” 

Abi Muhammad said that he heard °A’isha say: “The intellect (“aql) 
of the gnostic is the mirror of his heart (qalb); his heart is the mirror of 
his spirit (nafs); his soul (rik) is the mirror of his intellect; his quintes- 
sence (sirr) is the mirror of his soul; divine acceptance (tawfiq) is the light 
of the mirror; and the sharpness of his insight (basira) reveals to him the 
difference between error and correctness.” 

I heard Abii Mansiir Muhammad ibn Ahmad b. ‘Abdan al-Marwazi 
say that he heard ‘Aisha say: “I have never eaten a morsel that satisfied 
me unless it was in the company of a Sufi, or while following the way of 
a Sufi, or while watching a Sufi.” 

I also heard [Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Marwazi] say that he heard 
°A°isha say: “Whenever one of the practitioners of Sufi chivalry (fityan) 
from anywhere seeks me out, I sense the light of his intention in my inner 
soul until he arrives. If I am successful in serving him and fulfilling his 
needs, that light becomes fully mine, but if I cut short my service to him, 
the light goes out.” 


153. On Ahmad ibn Muhammad as-Sari, see note 146 above. 

154, Since ‘A*isha was married to Ahmad ibn as-Sari, it would be very unusual for her to live 
apart from her husband, in the home of her Sufi shaykh, without a compelling reason to do so. 
Equally noteworthy is as-Sulami’s silence on the cause of her action. Could it have been that °A*isha, 
as a Sunni, rejected the Shi‘ite sympathies of her husband and considered him a heretic? As a noted 
scholar and religious figure, Abd ‘Uthm4n al-Hiri would have been able to act as her guardian (wakil) 
in a case of separation for religious reasons. 

155. The term takbira refers to the phrase Allahu akbar (“God is most great”) which is recited 
at the beginning of the Muslim prayer. 
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Lil 


FATIMA BINT AHMAD IBN HANI? 
From Nishapur 


itima was a companion of Abii ‘Uthman [al-Hiri}!** and spent much 

of her wealth on him and his companions. 

Abii “Uthman used to say: “Fatima’s open-handedness towards the 
Sufis was the same as the open-handedness of the practitioners of Sufi 
chivalry (fitydn). She never sought anything in return for it, neither from 
this world nor from the Hereafter.” 

Fatima asked Abii ‘Uthman: “What is the way to the knowledge of 
God the Glorious and Mighty?” He replied: “Through complete forget- 
fulness of yourself and humankind, and through the renunciation of 
everything but God, until you attain the reality of the knowledge of God.” 

Fatima said: “The world is a snare for the insane. No one stumbles 
into it except he who has neither good sense (‘ag/) nor good fortune 
(tawfig).” 


156. This information places Fatima in the first half of the fourth/tenth century. 
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LIV 


UMM ‘ABDALLAH 
The Wife of Abii ‘Abdallah as-Sijzi'”’ 


s-Sulami said]: I heard my grandfather say: I heard Umm ‘Abdallah 
y: “One who belittles the Sufis has neither ambition for God nor 
a true spiritual state.” 
I heard her say: “Being in the company of one’s spiritual brethren in 
this world is the consolation for being in the abode of materiality.” 
[My grandfather] said that he heard her say: “Life is in meeting the 
person who opens your heart to encountering God and guides you toward 
the acceptance of God and the avoidance of the world and its people.” 


157. Abd ‘Abdallah as-Sijzi (d. 271/884-85) was one of the great shaykhs of Khurasan and a 
master of Sufi chivalry (futwwwa). He was a disciple of al-Junayd’s student Abii Hafs al-Haddid an- 
Nisabiiri (d. 270/883-84). He said: “He who does not sanctify his knowledge does not sanctify his acts; 
he who does not sanctify his acts does not sanctify his body; he who does not sanctify his body does 
not sanctify his heart; he who does not sanctify his heart does not sanctify his intentions; all of Sufism 
is built on one’s intentions.” When asked the meaning of furuwwa, he said: “It means accepting the 
excuses of humankind and your own shortcomings; seeing their perfections and your imperfections; 
and having compassion for all creatures, in their goodness and evil. The perfection of futuwwa is that 
you not busy yourself with humankind at the expense of God, the Glorious and Mighty.” See as- 
Sulami, Tabagat as-siiftyya, 254-55; and al-Isfahdni, Hilyar al-awliya’, vol. 10, 350-51. 
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LV 


HABIBA AL-°ADAWIYYA 
From the Natives of Basra 


I fp was one of the great female gnostics.'*® Muhammad ibn 

h b. Sa‘id ar-R4zi reported from al-* Abbas ibn Hamza through 
Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari that Abi Muhammad al-Makki related: When 
Habiba performed her nightly prayer, she would stand on the roof of her 
house. She would enfold herself tightly in her wrap, put her blouse under 
her veil, and say: “My God! The stars have set, everyone’s eyes are 
closed, the rulers have locked the gates of the city, and every lover is 
alone with his beloved; this is when I devote myself to You.”!°9 

And just before dawn she would say: “The night has slipped away 
and the day is drawing near. If only You had accepted my worship, I 
would be at peace, or if You had reciprocated it, I would be consoled. 
Upon Your glory! Thus shall persist my devotion and Your devotion as 
long as You allow me to remain alive. Even if You were to drive me away 
from Your door, I would not leave, because my heart has become aware 
of Your kindness and generosity!” 


158. The following isndd indicates that Habiba al-‘ Adawiyya lived in the first part of the third/ 
ninth century. She most likely belonged to the generation after R&bi‘a al-“Adawiyya. 

159. This passage is similar to a tradition recounted in the Andalusian Sufi Abd Madyan’s 
Bidayat al-murid, where God speaks of His worshippers to the Prophet David: “When night falls, 
when darkness overcomes (the light], when the bedcovers are spread out, when the family is at rest, 
and when every lover is left {alone] with his beloved—then they arise, pointing their feet toward Me, 
turning their faces to Me, and speak intimate words, adoring Me by virtue of My grace” Vincent J. 
Cornell ed. and trans., The Way of Abii’ Madyan: Doctrinal and Poetic Works of Abii Madyan Shu‘ayb 
ibn al-Husayn al-Ansari (c. 509/11 15-16-594/1 198) (Cambridge, 1996), 74. The original version of 
this tradition can be found in al-Makki, Qa al-quiab, vol. 2, 60. 
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LVI 
FATIMA OF DAMASCUS 


itima was unique in her age. She used to rebuke the Sufi shaykhs. I 
heard °Ali ibn Ahmad of Tarsus! say: When Abii al-Hasan al-Maliki 
entered Damascus, he lectured at the Umayyad mosque of Damascus and 
spoke well. Fatima attended his session and said to him: “Oh, Abii al- 
Hasan! You spoke very eloquently, and you have perfected the art of 
rhetoric. Have you perfected the art of silence?” Abi al-Hasan became 
silent, and did not utter a word after that. 


160. Ab0 Bakr “All ibn Ahmad at-Tarsisi (d. 364/974-75) was a Sufi traditionist who was a 
source for both as-Sulami and Abi Nasr as-Sarraj (d. 378/988-89), the author of Kitab al-luna‘. He 
was from the Syrian city of Tarsus and died in Mecca. See Ab0: Nagr as-Sarraj, Kitab al-luma‘ fi'l- 
Tasawwuf, R. A. Nicholson, ed. (London, 1963 reprint of 1914 first edition), xxi. 
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LVI 


FUTAYMA 
The Wife of Hamdiin al-Qassar'*! 


tayma attained a high rank in her spiritual state and was very highly 
regarded. 

It was reported that Futayma said: “The ethical rules of the Sufi in his 
relationship with others include: When a person seeks him he accepts 
him, when a person is away from him he does not forget about him; when 
a person associates with him he shapes his conduct; and when a person 
refuses to asssociate with him he will not force him to be his companion.” 

Futayma was asked about the sage (al-“dqil). She said: “The sage is 
he who revives your heart when you sit with him.” 

Futayma also said: “When a person truly knows himself, his only 
characteristic is servitude (‘ubidiyya),'® and he takes pride in nothing 
but his Master.” 

Futayma also said: “The fulfillment of the heart is in rejection of the 
world and the destruction of the heart is in reliance on humankind.” 

Futayma also said: “When one reflects on the bestowal of God’s 
bounties upon him, maintaining his gratitude for them should preoccupy 
him from everything else.” 


161. AbG Salih Hamdin ibn Ahmad b. ‘Amméra al-Qassir (d. 271/884) introduced the 
malamatiyya to Nishapur. He was an expert in both theology and jurisprudence and followed the legal 
school of Sufyan ath-Thawri. He was asked to preach to the people of Nishapur but refused, saying: 
“My heart is still attached to the world, so my words will make no impression on the hearts of oth- 
ers. To speak unprofitable words is to despise theology and deride the sacred Law. Speech is permis- 
sible to him alone whose silence is injurious to religion, and whose speaking would remove the 
injury.” According to al-Hujwirl, a Sufi sect known as the Qassaris continued to follow Hamdiin’s 
way after his death. See al-Hujwisl, The Kashf al-Mahjab, 125-26, 183-84; and Sviri, “Hakim 
Tirmidhi and the Malamati Movement,” 596-99. See also, as-Sulami, Tabaqdt as-siffiyya, 123-29, 
al-Qushayri, ar-Risdla, 426; al-Isfahani, Hilyar al-awliya’, vol. 10, 231-32; Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as- 
Safwa, vol. 4, 122-23 

162. Literally, the Arabic word ‘ubiidiyya means “slavery.” It describes the state of being a 
slave (‘abd) of God. When used by the Sufis, it may also refer to service, as when the virtues of pious 
behavior are seen as one’s service to the Lord. In the value system of the premodern Islamic world, 
the relationships between master and slave, master and servant, and master and disciple were often 
culturally intertwined. 
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LVI 
AMAT ALLAH’ AL-JABALIYYA 


mat Allah was from the mountains of Damaghan [south of the 

Caspian Sea in northern Iran] and a village called Niiqabadh. Her 
husband was ‘Abdallah al-Jabali. He was a companion of Abii Yazid al- 
Bistami.' She was known for signs of sanctity and miracles. She was 
also clairvoyant (sahiba firdsat). Her village was one parasang [a pre- 
Islamic Persian measure of distance—about three and and a half miles] 
from Bistém. 

She used to inform her husband through her clairvoyance about Abii 
Yazid and his actions. She would say: “At this moment Abt Yazid is 
doing this or that.” 

[As-Sulami] said: Once ‘Abdallah al-Jabali visited Abii Yazid and 
informed him of Amat Allah’s clairvoyance. Abt Yazid was sitting on his 
stool and making his ablution. Then Abii Yazid took a piece of white 
cloth, wetted it, and slapped it down on the stool. He said to ‘Abdallah: 
“Tell your wife to inform you of this if she is really truthful and ask her 
what is on the stool.” As soon as ‘Abdallah left, Abi Yazid removed the 
white cloth from the stool. When ‘Abdallah arrived home and asked the 
woman about what Abi Yazid had told him, she said, “There is nothing 
there.” ‘Abdallah said, “Now I know that she is a liar!” 

Abii Yazid intended by this to veil her from her husband. 

I heard ‘Ali ibn Muhammad report from Muhammad ibn ‘Ali that 
Abi ‘Imran related that he heard Abii Yazid say: “My attention was on 
* Abdallah but it was brought to fruition in his wife.” 

This woman also said to her husband ‘Abdallah: “What would you 
say if your Lord asks you tomorrow, ‘With what did you return to Me?’” 
He replied, “I would say to Him, ‘I trusted in You to provide this fried 
bread.” She said: “I would be ashamed of myself before God Most High 
to answer His question with fried bread!” 


163. This is the feminine form of the name ‘Abdallah (Slave of God). 
164. This information indicates that Amat Allah and her husband flourished around the end of 
the third/ninth century. 
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LIX 


QUSAYMA THE WIFE OF ABU 
YA°QUB OF TINNIS'* 


kibar an-niswan) in her day. She was a companion of Abii ‘Abdallah 
-Riidhbari! and other Sufi shaykhs who were even greater than him. 

I heard °Ali ibn Ahmad of Tarsus say: One day Abii ‘Abdallah ar- 
Riidhbari came to Qusayma’s house. When he saw that the door was 
locked, he said to his companions, “Break the lock!” so they broke it. Then 
Abii “Abdallah entered the house and said, “Take everything that is in it!” 
So they took everything that was in the house, including the cooking-pots 
and the porcelain dishes. Then they soid the contents of the house, bought 
food from the proceeds, and sat down for an invocation session. 

When [Qusayma’s husband} Abii Ya‘qiib returned, he entered the 
house and saw that nothing was there. However, he showed little concern 
and sat down. 

After a while Qusayma came. Her husband greeted her and said, 
“Shaykh Abi “Abdallah took everything and emptied the house!” 

She came in and joined the middle of the circle of invocation. She 
was wearing a walnut-brown garment from Basra. She took it off and 
placed it in front of the Sufis, and then went back into the house. Abi 
Ya‘qib said to her, “The only thing we had left was what you were wear- 
ing, and you just gave it away to them!” She said, “Oh, wet-eyed one! 
When someone like Shayh Abii ‘Abdallah ar-Ridhbari delights us with 
his presence, do we keep anything for ourselves after that?” 


Qisere was one of the greatest practitioners of female chivalry (min 
ar. 


165. Tinnis is a town on the eastern edge of the Nile Delta in Egypt. 

166. Abd ‘Abdallah Ahmad ibn ‘Ata? ar-Ridhbari (d. 369/979-80) was the nephew (son of the 
sister) of Abii °Ali ar-Rudhbari. He lived and died at Sir (Tyre) in the south of present-day Lebanon. 
For information on his mother Fatima bint Ahmad, see section LXI below. See also as-Sarraj, Kitab 
al-luma‘, xviii-xix. 
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LX 
MARHA’ OF NISIBIS'” 


arha° was a companion of Abi ‘Ali ibn al-Katib,'®* Abi ‘Abdallah 
ibn Jamar, Abi Bakr ad-Dugqqi,'® Abi al-Husayn al-Basri,'”° Abi 
° Abdallah ar-Ridhbari, and ‘Ayyash ibn ash-Sha‘ir (Son of the Poet). She 
was comparable to al-Wahatiyya in spiritual rank.!7! 
She used to say: “Poverty is a garment of glory when the Sufi attains 
realization through it.” 


167. Nisibis is a town in northern Mesopotamia, between the Euphrates and Tigris rivers. In 
pre-Islamic times it occupied the border between the Byzantine and Persian empires. See J. B. Drury, 
History of the Later Roman Empire from the Death of Theodosius | to the Death of Justinian (New 
York, 1958), vol. 2, 94 and 122. 

168. Abd All al-Hasan ibn Ahmad b. al-Katib (d. 345/956-57) was one of the great Egyptian 
Sufis of his time. He was a disciple of AbO ‘Ali ar-ROdhbari and advocated complete withdrawal 
from the world for the sake of God. He said: “The aroma of the breeze of love emanates from the 
lovers, Even if they conceal it, its traces are apparent on them, and even if they hide it, it reveals who 
they are.” See as-Sulami, Tabada: as-sifiyya, 386-88; al-Qushayri, ar-Risdla, 426; al-Isfahani, 
Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 10, 360; and Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 323. 

169. Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn Dawiid ad-Dinawari ad-Duqqi (d. 359/970) was originally 
from Dinawér in Khurasan, but resided in Baghdad and settled in Damascus, where he died. He dis- 
coursed on the difference between poverty and Sufism. He said: “Poverty is but one of the Sufi states. 
The true Sufi occupies himself with everything that is most important to him other than his own soul; 
he is thus protected from performing blameworthy acts.” He was a major source of Sufi traditions for 
as-Sarraj. See idem, Kitab al-luma‘, xvi. See also, as-Sulami, Tabagat as-sifiyya, 448-50; and al- 
Qushayri, ar-Risdla, 412. 

170. This is probably Abi al-Hasan “Alt ibn Ibrahim al-Husri al-Basri (d. 371/981-82). He was 
a native of Basra but lived in Baghdad, where he was a disciple of the famous ecstatic Sufi Abt Bakr 
ash-Shibli (d. 334/946). He was considered the paramount shaykh of his time in Baghdad and was a 
noted poet. See as-Sulami, Tabagdt as-siffiyya, 489-93; and al-Qushayrt, ar-Risdla, 406. 

171. See section LXVII below. The list of Marha° an-Nasibiyya’s Sufi associates indicates that 
she traveled widely, from Iraq to Syria and Egypt. 
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LXI 


FATIMA BINT AHMAD 
The Mother of Abi ‘Abdallah ar-Ridhbari'” 


itima was the sister of Abi ‘Ali ar-Riidhbari. She was one of the 
greatest practitioners of female chivalry (niswdn) and was also a gnos- 
tic (min al-“Grifat). 
She used to say: “My son Abii “Abdallah is not a Sufi. Instead, he is 
a righteous man (rajul salih). But my brother Abi ‘Ali’? is a real Sufi.” 
She was also known for her signs of sanctity and miracles. 


172. Although the manuscript states that Fatima was the wife (lit. “woman”) of Abi “Abdallah 
ar-Rodhbari, this is clearly a mistake, probably made by the copyist. It is well-established that Abi 
* Abdallah ar-Riidhbari’s mother was the sister of Abi “Ali ar-Ridhbari. 

173. “My brother Aba ‘Abdallah” in the original manuscript must also be a copyist’s error. 
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LxXII 


MAYMUNA™ 
The Sister of Ibrahim al-Khawwas' 


Ve was the half-sister of Ibrahim al-Khawwas from his moth- 
er. She was under [i.e., married to] Hamid al-Aswad (the Black). 

I heard Abii Bakr ar-Razi report from Ja‘far al-Khuldi that Ibrahim al- 
Khawwis related: My sister, who was married to Hamid al- Aswad, said 
to me: “T lost my respect for my husband Hamid after I saw him entering 
the mosque and sitting down without performing the prayer of respect for 
the mosque.”!76 

I heard Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah report that Abi al-Khayr al- 
Aqta‘!7’ related: Ibrahim al-Khawwas visited his sister Maymiina, who 
was his half-sister from his mother, and said to her, “Today, I feel a tight- 
ness in my chest.” She replied: “When one’s heart is constricted, the 
world and what is in it also becomes constricted. Did you not notice that 
God Most High has said: “To such a degree that the Earth seemed con- 
stricted for them, for all its spaciousness, and their very souls seemed 
straitened to them’ [Qur°an 9 (at-Tawba), 118]? They had plenty of room 
on the Earth, but when their souls became constricted then the world and 
all that was in it became constricted too.” 


174, See also, Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 2, 527. Ibn al-Jawzi transmits one tradition that 
is not reported here: Ahmad ibn Salim said: Someone knocked on the door of Ibrahim al-Khawwis. 
“Who do you want?” asked his sister. “Ibrahim al-Khawwas,” he replied. “He has left,” she said. 
“When will he return?” the caller asked. “If somone’s sou! is in the hands of another,” she answered, 
“who could know when he will return?” 

175. Aba Ishaq Ibrahim al-Khawwas (d. 291/904), originally from the royal town of Simarrd, 
north of Baghdad, was a companion of al-Junayd and a disciple of Abd “Abdallah al-Maghribi (d. 
299/911-12). He is one of the early masters of tawakkul, the complete reliance on the will of God. 
He said: ““Tawakkul has three degrees: patience in the face of adversity, satisfaction with what God 
provides, and love for God.” See as-Sulami, Tabagdt as-sfiyya, 284-87; al-Qushayri, ar-Risdla, 
411; al-Isfahani, Hilyar al-awliya’, vol. 10, 325-26; Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 98-102. See 
also, al-Hujwirl, The Kashf al-Mahjib, 153-54. 

176. This account, along with the above tradition related by Ibn al-Jawzi, implies that 
Maymiima may have divorced her husband and gone to live with her brother. 

177. Abi al-Khayr al-Aqta‘ (d. 340/952) was originally from North Africa, but lived in at- 
Tinat, on the Syrian coast near Antioch. He was known for clairvoyance and other miracles, and was 
a master of tawakkul. He was called “al-Aqta’” (The Amputated One) because his right hand was 
amputated when he was falsely accused of belonging to a gang of thieves. See as-Sulami, Tabagat 
as-siifiyya, 370-72; al-Qushayri, ar-Risdla, 394; al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 10, 377-78; Ton 
al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 282-85. 
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LXIll 


UMM AHMAD BINT ‘A°ISHA 
The Grand Daughter of Abi ‘Uthman al-Hiri'* 


mm Ahmad remained inside her home for fifty years and never left 

her house. She was unique in her age and was known for her spiritu- 
al motivation (himma), her spiritual state (hal), and her moral conduct 
(khulugq). 

I heard her say: “Knowledge (‘ilm) is the life of humanity, spiritual 
practice (‘amal) is its conveyance, intellect (“ag/) is its ormament, and 
gnosis (ma‘rifa) is its illumination and insight.” 

She also said: “All actions are defective. The only one who fully 
knows the defects of his soul is one who has been freed of all defects.” 

She also said: “If one is satisfied with the defects of one’s soul and 
does not cure them with the right cure, God will bequeath to him false 
pretenses.” 


178. In the manuscript Umm Ahmad is mistakenly listed as the daughter of AbO “Uthmin al- 
Hiri. See section XLVII above. As his grand daughter, she would have flourished in the first half of 
the fourth/tenth century. 
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LXIV 
“AWNA OF NISHAPUR 


Cc wna was an emaciated ascetic and was extreme in her self-denial. 
it was said that her prayers were answered. 
I heard Abii Ahmad al-Hasnawi say: I heard ‘Awna say: “I repent my 
prayers and my fasting as the fornicator repents his fornication and the 
thief repents his theft.”!79 


179. This tradition indicates that ‘Awna lived in the generation before as-Sulami, at the end of 
the fourth/tenth century. 
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LXV 


AMAT AL-°AZIZ'™ 
Also Known as Hawra (the Foolhardy) 


awra was one of the female Sufis (as-siifiyydt), gnostics (al-‘arifat), 

and masters of spiritual states (arbab al-ahwal). She was one of the 
most altruistic practitioners of female chivalry in her day (min afta 
wagqtiha fi an-niswan). 

I heard Abii Nasr ibn Abi Ishaq b. Abi Bishr b. Marawayh say: A 
woman visited Hawra. The woman was wearing a jubba [a long outer gar- 
ment, open in the front, with wide sleeves] and a blouse made of wool. 
Hawra said to her: “The person who wears wool must be the purest per- 
son of his age, the best person in morals, the noblest of humankind in his 
actions, the sweetest person in his nature, the most generous of them in 
spirit, and the most open-handed in his liberality. Just as he is distin- 
guished from humanity in general by his clothing, he must also be distin- 
guished from them in his spiritual characteristics.” 


180. Amat al-‘Aziz is the feminine form of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (Slave of the Glorious). This person 
should not be confused with the famous philanthropist, Amat al-“Aziz (d. 216/831), the wife of the 
‘Abbasid caliph Harin ar-Rashid. Also known as Zubayda, she was originally the slave of ar- 
Rashid’s father al-Hadi (r. 169-70/785-86) and distinguished herself by building roads, wells, and 
even a school for women in the city of Mecca. Zubayda was an associate of the jurist Sufyan ath- 
Thawri (d. 161/777-78) and the Sufi Bahldl al-Majnfin and was said to have kept a hundred slave- 
girls whose sole occupation was chanting the Qur°n in successive relays. See Nabia Abbot, Two 
Queens of Baghdad: Mother and Wife of Harin al-Rashid (Chicago, 1946), 137-264. 
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LXVI 
QURASHIYYA OF NASA#! 


urashiyya was one of the greatest of those called to God. She experi- 

enced sudden spiritual states (sahibat ahwal). 

It was reported that she said: “God Most High has created heaven for 
those who worship Him and fear Him, not for those who disobey Him and 
put worldly hopes in Him.” 

It was also reported that she said: “Enduring silence is easier than 
making excuses for lies.” 

One day she said to [Abi al-Qasim] an-Nasrabadhi:'®2 “How fine are 
your words and how ugly are your morals!” 

It was reported that one day an-Nasrabadhi said to her, “Be quiet!” 
She replied, “T will be quiet when you are quiet!” 

On another day an-Nasrabadhi said to her, “Don’t attend my teaching 
sessions!” She replied, “We won’t come if you don’t invite us!” 

Qurashiyya said: “Nothing drives me crazy like doubts. If I had 
attained the realization of anything, I would have become silent. My fires 
would have been extinguished, and God’s blessings would have been 
revealed in me.” 


181. See also, section LXXVIII below where Qurashiyya is called “Jum‘a bint Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad b. ‘Ubayd Allah, known as Umm al-Husayn al-Qurashiyya.” She was also called “al- 
Mahmiyya al-"Uthmaniyya” because her family (the Mahmis) were descended from the third caliph 
of Islam, ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan (1. 23-35/644-56). The Mahmis were one of the most important fam- 
ilies of Sh&fi‘ite jurists in Nishapur. See Richard W. Bulliet, The Patricians of Nishapur: A Study in 
Medieval Islamic Social History (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1972), 91-92. 

182. Abii al-Qasim Ibrahim ibn Muhammad an-Nasrabadhi (d. 367/977-78) was as-Sulami’s 
spiritual master. He was learned in many disciplines, including sacred biography (siyar) and history. 
Al-Hujwiri said: “He was like a king in Nishapur, save that the glory of kings is in this world, while 
his was in the next world.” He was a companion of Abii ‘Ali ar-Ridhbari and Abi Bakr ash-Shibli (d. 
334/946) and discoursed on the Divine Realities. He resided in Nishapur between the years 340/951 
and 365/976. Later, he moved to Mecca, where he died. See as-Sulami, Tabagat as-siffiyya, 484-88; 
and al-Hujwiri, The Kashf al-Mahjib, 159-60. See also, Bulliet, Patricians of Nishapur, 150. 
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LXVII 
AL-WAHATITY YA UMM AL-FADL 


1-Wahatiyya was unique in her age in her speech, her knowledge, and 

er spiritual state. She was a companion of most of the spiritual mas- 

ters in her time, and at the end of her life she joined Shaykh Abii ‘Abdallah 

ibn Khafif [in Shiraz].'®? She visited Nishapur and met there [as-Sulami’s 

maternal grandfather] Abi ‘Amr ibn Nujayd and [Abii al-Qasim) an- 

Nasrabadhi. The shaykh and imam Abi Sahl Muhammad ibn Sulayman 

(may God have mercy on him)'™ used to attend her teaching sessions and 

listen to her lessons, as did a group of Sufi shaykhs, such as Abii al-Qasim 

ar-Razi,'®5 Muhammad al-Farra*,'® ‘Abdallah al-Mu‘allim [the Teacher], 
and others from their generation. 

I heard al-Wahatiyya say: “Beware not to be occupied with seeking 
peace of mind, assuming that you are pursuing knowledge; for the one who 
seeks knowledge is one who acts on it. Acting on one’s knowledge is not in 
the amount of fasting, almsgiving, and praying that one does. Rather, acting 
on one’s knowledge is in sincerely dedicating one’s actions to God with cor- 
rect intention and the awareness that God Most High is observing him, even 
if he is not observant toward His Lord and witnessing Him at all times.” 

I heard her say: “Among the requirements of the actualized Sufi is not 
to beg, not to aggrandize oneself through anything, not to reject a wind- 
fall when it is not from a doubtful source, and not to put off one time for 
another or for any time at all.” 


183. AbO ‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn Khafif of Shiraz (d. 371/982) was considered by as- 
Sulami to be the greatest shaykh of his age. He was a master in both the exoteric and the esoteric sci- 
ences. He was personally known to as-Sulami and gave him certificates for the transmission of oral 
traditions. See as-Sulami, Tabada: as-siifiyya, 462-66; al-Qushayri, ar-Risdla, 420-21; al-Isfahini, 
Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 10, 385-89. See also, al-Hujwirl, The Kashf al-Mahjab, 158. 

184, Abd Sahl Muhammad ibn Sulayman as-Sa‘lOki (d. 369/980) was a traditionist and spe- 
cialist in the Shafi‘t school of Islamic jurisprudence. After studying in Iraq and occupying an impor- 
tant position in Isfahan, he moved to Nishapur in 337/949. He was the pre-eminent teacher of Shafi‘l 
law in Nishapur and was also important in the introduction of Ash‘arite theology in that city. He fol- 
lowed the Sufi way and was a teacher of as-Sulamf. The vizier $ahib ibn al-‘ Abbd said about him: 
“I have never seen the like of him- and he has never seen the like of himself.” See Bulliet, Patricians 
of Nishapur, 115-17. 

185. Abi al-Qasim Ja‘far ibn Ahmad al-Mugri® (the Qur°ln Reciter) ar-Razi (d. 378/988-89) 
was an eminent Sufi and transmitter of hadith. He lived and died in Nishapur. He said: “Sufi chival- 
Ty (futuwwa) is to see the excellence of other people through your own shortcomings.” See as-Sulami, 
Tabagét as-sifiyya, 509-12. 

186. AbG Bakr Muhammad ibn Ahmad b. Hamdan al-Farra° (d. 370/980-81) was an eminent 
Sufi and hadith transmitter of Nishapur. He was personally known to as-Sulami. He said: “Concealing 
virtuous acts is better than concealing evil acts; for through their concealment you can attain salva- 
tion.” See as-Sulami, Tabaqd! as-sifiyya, 507-8. See also, as-Sarraj, Kitab al-luma‘, xvi. 
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AL-WAHATIY YA UMM AL-FADL 


I heard her say: “The master of reality (sahib hagiga) does not return 
to temporary spiritual states (ahwal) after attaining realization 
(tahaqquq); rather, all of the states occur through his agency.” 

I heard her say: “The reality of love (mahabba) is that the lover is 
mute before all but his Beloved and deaf to all but His speech, for the 
Prophet (may God bless and preserve him) has said: “Your love for a thing 
makes you blind and deaf.’” 

I heard a trustworthy person relate about al-Wahatiyya: I asked her 
to define Sufism and she said: “Sufism means rejecting all worldly 
means of support (naqd al-asbab) and ending all worldly attachments 
(gat‘ al-‘ala’iq).” 
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LXVII 
ZIYADA BINT AL-KHATTAB OF TAZAR 


ob" Qimis is a village in the mountains five leagues from Damaghan. 
Ziyada was the mother of Isma‘il ibn Ibrahim al-Quhistani. Her father 
al-Khattb was one of Abii Yazid [al-Bistmi’s) greatest companions.'®” 
She was famous for her miracles and well known for her signs of sancti- 
ty. She used to report stories and traditions from her father al-Khattab. 
Her son Isma‘il reported traditions about her. 


187. Al-Isfahfni lists Ziyada’s father as “Khatib al-"Abid” (Khattib the Worshipper), but 
gives almost no information about him. The fact that he was a disciple of Abii Yazid al-Bistimi (d. 
261/875) indicates that Ziy&da flourished at the beginning of the fourth/tenth century. See al-Isfahini, 
Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 10, 144. 
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LXIX 


MALIKA THE DAUGHTER OF 
AHMAD IBN HAY YAWAYH 


alika was the wife and paternal cousin of al-Hasan ibn “Ali b. Hayy- 
awayh.'®8 Her father [Ahmad ibn Hayyawayh] was the ruler of 
Damaghan. She experienced spiritual states (sahibat hal). 

Her husband al-Hasan took her with him on the pilgrimage to Mecca 
and took her to visit [Abii Bakr] ash-Shibli. When ash-Shibli saw her he 
said to al-Hasan, “You are a man and this is a woman, but she is greater 
than you in her spiritual state.” 

Al-Hasan said: “This statement did not enter my heart until we 
reached Medina, the City of the Messenger of God (may God bless and 
preserve him). She had with her only a few dirhams [a silver coin based 
on the Persian drahm] left over from our Hajj allowance, and nothing 
else. She saw some people from sub-Saharan Africa sitting by the head of 
the Prophet [i.e., at the Prophet’s tomb], so she passed out all of the 
money to them.” I remonstrated with her about this two times, saying: 
‘Only some of that money would have been enough for those blacks, or 
even less than that!’ She replied: ‘How long will you go on with your 
words, oh Hasan? It is as if you see nothing but blacks!’” 


188. Al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn Hayyawayh was personally known to as-Sulami. No other infor- 
mation about him is given in Tabagat as-sifiyya. This indicates that Malika and her husband flour- 
ished at the end of the fourth/tenth century. Ibid., 69. 
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LXX 
FATIMA BINT °‘IMRAN™ 
From the Natives of Damaghan 


| Zyner was great in her spiritual state (hal), strong in her ecstasy 
(wajd), and frequent in her self-denial (ijtihdd). She was a companion 
of Abii ‘Abdallah az-Zahid (The Ascetic) at Damaghan. 

I heard ‘Ali ibn Muhammad report that al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali related: 
Abii Muhammad of Mosul came to see us. He met Fatima!” and said, 
“This is the Rabi‘a [al-° Adawiyya] of her age!” 

Her prayers were known to be answered. She was dedicated to the 
care of Sufis and strangers until the day she died (may God have mercy 
on her). 


189. Part of this account is duplicated in Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 107. 
190. The fact that three generations separate as-Sulami from his subject suggests that Fatima 
bint ‘Imran probably flourished in the middle of the fourth/tenth century. 
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LXXI 
*ABDUSA BINT AL-HARITH 


From the Natives of Damaghan 


Cc bdiisa served the Sufis of her country for thirty years. A man once 
asked her, “What is your spiritual state?” “Asking about one’s 
spiritual state is folly,” she replied. 
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LXXII 


UMM AL-HUSAYN THE DAUGHTER OF 
AHMAD IBN HAMDAN®! 


mm al-Husayn was the mother of Abii Bishr al-Hulwani.'” I heard 
Use of her companions among the practitioners of female chivalry 
say that she heard Umm al-Husayn say: “One who desires to be recog- 
nized for the way of poverty (faqr) should choose dirt for a bed, hunger 
for food, anxiety for happiness, rejection for acceptance, and debase- 
ment for glory.” 

It was reported to me that Umm al-Husayn said: “Verily, the only 
price that God Most High has put on the souls of the believers is Heaven. 
Thus, He made their hearts a place for contemplating Him. Therefore, do 
not sell your souls for worldly displays, and make sure that the place for 
the contemplation of God Most High is protected from whatever dis- 
pleases Him.” 


191. Abd Ja*far Ahmad ibn Hamdan ibn Sinan (d, 311/923-24) was one of the great tradition- 
ists and Sufi shaykhs of Nishapur. He was a companion of Abii ‘UthmAn al-Hiri and Abi Hafs al- 
Haddad of Nishapur. His family was known for their asceticism and scrupulousness. He said: “The 
beauty of a man is in the excellence of his speech; the perfection of a man is in the sincerity of his 
actions.” See as-Sulami, Tabaqat as-sifiyya, 332-34. 

192. Abi Bishr Muhammad ibn Ahmad (d. 387/997), called “al-Halawi” by as-Sulami in 
Tabagat as-siifiyya, was the grandson of Ahmad ibn Hamdan. He moved from Nishapur to Mecca, 
where he spent twenty years until his death. He was one of the most important Sufis of his day in the 
holy city. See Ibid., 332. 
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LXXIil 


UMM KULTHUM 
Also Known as Khila (Auntie) 


mm Kulthiim was the companion of Abi ‘Ali ath-Thagafi and 

*Abdallah ibn Munizil.!° Abi al-Qasim an-Nasrabadhi used to 
honor her and allowed her to be close to him. 

I heard Umm al-Husayn al-Qurashiyya™ say: I went out with Umm 
Kulthiim to the mountains and she said to me, “Take me back to the low- 
lands, for my chest is tight.” When we left the mountains I asked her, 
“Why did your chest tighten?” She said, “The vision of divine power 
nearly caused me to forget God the Powerful.” 

I heard Auntie Umm Kulthiim say: “Ecstasy (wajd) is beyond 
description, because it is the secret of God Most High manifested in the 
Slave. If God wills it to be manifested, it is manifested, and if He wills it 
to be hidden, it is hidden. Thus, when one pretends to experience ecstasy, 
his pretentiousness will become apparent on him.” 


193. Abi Muhammad ‘Abdallah ibn Munizil (d. 329/941) was a well-known leader of the 
maldmatiyya in Nishapur. As-Sulami states that he followed a unique spiritual method. He was a dis- 
ciple of Hamdiin al-Qassr (d. 271/884). He was also leamed in the exoteric sciences of Islam and 
transmitted hadith. He said: “When one banishes the shade of his soul from his soul, people live in 
his shade.” See as-Sulami, Tabagdat as-siifiyya, 326-29, and al-Qushayri, ar-Risdla, 435. 

194. See sections LXVI and LXXVIII for information on this individual. 
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LXXIV 
°AZIZA AL-HARAWIY YA 


Cc ziza was sagacious, pious, and scrupulous. She was eloquent and 
experienced spiritual states (sahibat lisan wa hal). She moved to 

Nishapur and died there. She was a companion of ‘Abd ar-Rahman ibn 

Shahran in Herat [a city of Khurasan, now in present-day Afghanistan]. 

I heard °Aziza say:!% “The ascetic (zahid) seeks out the King for his 
needs, but the King seeks out the gnostic (“Grif) for His fellowship.” 

I heard her say: Sufyan [ath-Thawri] used to say: “God Most High 
mentioned four things in one place. He said: ‘It is God who created you. 
Next, He provided for your sustenance. Next, He will cause you to die. 
Then, He will bring you back to life’ [Qur°an 30 (ar-Riim), 40]. Insofar 
as another person cannot increase the span of your life, he cannot increase 
your sustenance. So why suffer?”!™ 

I heard Umm al-Husayn al-Qurashiyya say: I heard °Aziza al- 
Harawiyya say: “The ascetic and the person who seeks close proximity to 
God look down at other people from the perspective of the aggrandize- 
ment and glorification of their egos. For this reason, other people appear 
insignificant to their eyes.” 


195. This notice indicates that ‘Aziza al-Harawiyya was a contemporary of as-Sulami, and 
flourished in the latter half of the fourth/tenth century. 
196. This Quranic exegesis probably comes from Sufyan ath-Thawit's Tafsir. 
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LXXV 


UMM ‘ALI THE DAUGHTER OF 
‘ABDALLAH IBN HAMSHADH™” 


mm ‘Ali was one of the great women of Nishapur. She attained an 

exalted spiritual state and was highly esteemed. She was a compan- 
ion of Abi al-Qasim an-Nasrabadhi and other Sufi shaykhs. The Sufi 
shaykhs used to honor her and recognized her status. 

I heard Umm ‘Ali say: “Abandoning a sense of shame without first 
experiencing an expansion of the heart (inbisdt) bequeaths rejection by 
God.” 

I also heard her say: “The totality of created things conspire to alien- 
ate humankind from their Fashioner.” 

It was reported that she said: “One who is confirmed in his knowl- 
edge of true servitude will soon attain the knowledge of lordship.” 


197. Although Umm ‘AIf’s father cannot be located in the sources consulted for this work, her 
brother Ab0: Mansir Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah ibn Hamshadh (d. 388/998) was a well-known 
preacher who maintained his own school (madrasa) in Nishapur. See as-Sulami, Dhikr an-niswa, at- 
Tanahi ed., np. 116. See also, Bulliet, Pasricians of Nishapur, 250. 
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LXXVI 
SURAYRA ASH-SHAROTYYA 


urayra was noble in spirit, great in her spiritual state, far-sighted, and 

very unusual among her contemporaries. There were no women like 
her in her age. She was a companion of Abi Bakr al-Farisi.'%* 

I heard Umm al-Husayn al-Qurashiyya say: I heard Surayra say: “The 
greatest cause of divine disapproval is the inability to understand.” 

[Umm al-Husayn] said: I heard Surayra say: “The ultimate of what is 
said to be the best of knowledge is the knowledge of lordship and its oppo- 
site, servitude. Eventually, servitude vanishes and only lordship remains.” 

[Umma al-Husayn] said: I heard her say: “Correctness in the confir- 
mation of one’s spiritual state (igrar) is that one has been emptied of all 
ignorance. Correctness in gnosis (ma‘rifa) is that one’s knowledge of 
God has been cleansed of all traces of anthropomorphism. Correctness in 
spiritual practice (“amal) is that one is purified from attributing partners 
to God.” 

[Umm al-Husayn] said: I heard Surayra say: “Adversity and good 
fortune are both from a single source. However, the truthful person is 
revealed by his fortitude when adversity befalls him.” 


198. Abi Bakr at-Tamastini al-Farisi (¢. 340/951) was a major Sufi shaykh from the region of 
Fars, in southwestern Iran. He spent the latter part of his life in Nishapur and was noted for his apho- 
risms. He said: “The entire world is but one lesson; each person learns it according to how much of 
it is revealed to him.” He also said: “Sufism is struggle; when the struggle ceases, it is no longer 
Sufism.” See as-Sulami, Tabaqdt as-sifiyya, 471-74; al-Qushayri, ar-Risdla, 423; al-Isfahini, Hilyat 
al-awliya’, vol. 10, 382. 
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LXXVII 
“UNAYZA OF BAGHDAD 


he served Abi Muhammad al-Jariri.' She was one of the wittiest 

female Sufis and was full of spirit. She experienced great spiritual 
States. 

I heard one of our companions say: I said to “Unayza: “Advise me.” 
She said: “Be there for God today as you want Him to be there for you 
tomorrow.” 

Someone else reported to me that she said: “One who loves God 
never tires of His service. On the contrary, he takes pleasure in it.” 

It was also reported that she said: “The gnostic (‘Grif) is neither one 
who describes God nor one who passes on information about Him.”2” 

It was also reported that she said: “Knowledge of God (‘ilm) 
bequeaths awe, whereas gnosis (ma‘rifa) bequeaths reverence.” 

She said: “Human forms are the mines of servitude.” 


199. There is some question about the exact name of Abd Muhammad al-Jariri (d, 311/923-24). 
He was one of the foremost disciples of al-Junayd and succeeded al-Junayd after the latter's death. 
Like his shaykh, he was learned in the Law as well as in theology and Sufi doctrine. He died while 
making the pilgrimage to Mecca. See as-Sulami, Tabagdt as-siffiyya, 259-64; al-Qushayri, ar-Risdla, 
402-3; al-Isfah&ni, Hilyat al-awliyad’, vol. 10, 347-48; Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 2, 252. See 
also, Abdel-Kader, al-Junayd, 43-44 (where he is called “Jurayri"); and al-Hujwirl, The Kashf al- 
Mahjab, 148-49. 

200. The meaning of this statement is that the true knower of God is neither a theologian, who 
defines God through His attributes, nor a purveyor of traditions, who merely passes on information 
about God. True knowledge of God goes beyond mere description. 
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LXXVIII 


JUM‘A BINT AHMAD IBN MUHAMMAD 
B. °UBAYD ALLAH”! 
Also Known as Umm al-Husayn al-Qurashiyya 


um‘a was unique in her age for her knowledge (‘ilm) and spiritual 
states (hdl). She spent her wealth on the Sufis of her time. She was a 
companion of Abii al-Qasim an-Nasrabadhi, Abi al-Husayn al-Khidri, 
and other shaykhs. She performed the pilgrimage to Mecca many times. 

I heard Jum‘a say: Once, I visited shaykh Abi al-Husayn al-Khidri in 
Baghdad. “With whom do you keep company?” he asked. “An- 
Nasrabadhi,” I replied. “What did you memorize of his words?” he asked. 
I said: [an-Nasrabadhi] says, “If one’s spiritual lineage is solid, his 
knowledge is perfected.” At hearing this, al-Khidri became silent. 

When I returned to Nishapur, an-Nasrabadhi was pleased with my 
answer and said, “This is appropriate for one who visits another shaykh. 
Excellence in both knowledge and practice flows through my hands.” I 
replied: “For the one who brags about his knowledge: Knowledge is not 
something that people brag about. All of this is but empty words and 
utterances. Rather, knowledge consists of what God Most High 
addressed to His Prophet (may God bless and preserve him): ‘Know that 
there is no god but God’ [Qur°an 47 (Muhammad), 19]. All of humanity 
was meant to speak, but only the Prophet (may God bless him) was 
meant to possess knowledge, because of his exalted spiritual state and 
the greatness of his status.” 

I also heard Jum‘a say: “One who has no beginnings to consume him 
will have no endings to sustain him.” 


201. See also, section LXVI above. Umm al-Husayn al-Qurashiyya’s father Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ubayd Allah was the head of the Mahmis, one of the great aristocratic families of 
Nishapur. In his children’s biographies he is referred to as “The Great” (al-Akbar) or “Chief” (ra’ts). 
He was probably headman of the district of Rukhkh, where he and his relatives possessed large land- 
holdings. See Bulliet, Patricians of Nishapur, 89-92, 100. 
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LXXIX 


UMM AL-HUSAYN AL-WARRAQA 
(Umm al-Husayn the Copyist) 
From Iraq 


mm al-Husayn was eloquent in speech. She was also a specialist in 

self-denial (mujtahida) and scrupulousness (wdri‘a). 

I heard her say: “The blind person does not ‘see’ a substance unless 
he touches it.”202 

I also heard her say: [Abi Bakr) ash-Shibli® said: “If you allow God 
to escape you, at least do not allow His command to pass you by.” 


202. This saying refers to the Sufi concept of dhawg (taste, flavor), or direct experience. 

203. Abi Bakr Dulaf ibn Jahdar ash-Shibli (d. 334/945) of Baghdad was a high ‘Abbasid offi- 
cial until he was converted to Sufism and became a disciple of al-Junayd. He was noted for his use 
of symbolic allusions (ishdrat) and ecstatic utterances (shatahdt). At times he was accused of being 
a madman. He said to one accuser: “You think I am mad, and I think you are sensible; may God 
increase my madness and your sense!” He was highly esteemed by as-Sulami and his tomb in the 
A‘zamiyya quarter of Baghdad is still one of the most popular in the city. Umm al-Husayn was not 
a contemporary of ash-Shibli, but of as-Sulami. Her information about ash-Shibli very likely came 
from a written work which she copied. See EP, vol. 9, 432~33; Abdel-Kader, al-Junayd, 44-45; and 
al-Hujwiri, The Kashf al-Mahjab, 155-156. See also, as-Sulami, Tabagdt as-siffiyya, 338-48; al- 
Qushayri, ar-Risdla, 419-20; al-Isfahani, Hilyar al-awliyd’, vol. 10, 366-75; and Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat 
as-Safwa, vol. 2, 456-61. On ecstatic utterances in general, see Carl W. Emst, Words of Ecstasy. 
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LXXX 
AMINA AL-MARJIYYA 


‘A mina swore herself (muta‘ahhida) to the service of the Sufis. She 
was chaste and virtuous, and of high spiritual motivation. 

I heard her say: “The friends of God are not gratified by food, but are 
gratified by acts of devotion above and beyond those required (al- 
kifayar).”24 

Amina also said: “In service to the Sufis is the illumination of the 
heart and the rectification of the quintessence of one’s soul.” 


204. Religious obligations in Islam are divided into two categories: (1) fard ‘ayn, obligations 
that are required of all Muslims, and (2) fard kifaya, obligations that are required only of a sufficient 
number of the Muslim community. As religious specialists, the “friends of God” or Sufi saints are 
particularly devoted to kiftiyat, acts above and beyond those required by the Law. 
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LXXXI 


FATIMA AL-KHANAQAHTY YA 
(Fatima of the Hermitage) 


Fe™ was one of the practitioners of Sufi chivalry (fityan) in her age. 
She swore herself (muta‘ahhida) to the service of the Sufis and held 
them in high esteem. 

It was reported that she said: “Sufi chivalry (futuwwa) is to maintain 
service to others without discrimination.” 

It was also reported that she said: “The sight of chivalrous youths 
(fityan) brings joy to the hearts of the gnostics and separation from them 
brings sorrow.” 
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LXXXH 


*A°ISHA BINT AHMAD AT-TAWIL OF MERV 
The Wife of “Abd al-Wahid as-Sayyari* 


c A= was one of the most excellent of the Sufis and specialists in 

self-denial. No one exceeded her spiritual state in her time, and no 
path in Sufism equaled hers in subtlety. She spent more than five thousand 
dirhams on the Sufis (fugara’). 

I was informed that a professional invoker said to her: “Do this and 
that and an unveiling of divine secrets will be granted to you.” She said: 
“Concealment is more appropriate for women than unveiling, for women 
are not to be exposed.” 

I heard *A*isha say: “One who has not tasted the food of poverty 
(faqr) will not have the virtues of poverty revealed to him.” 

It was said to her: “So-and-so does not approve of your gift. He said, 
‘Dishonor is in accepting gifts from the practitioners of female chivalry 
(niswan).’” She replied: “When the slave seeks glory in his servitude, his 
foolishness is revealed.” 


205. ‘Abd al-Wahid ibn SAII as-Sayy&ri (d. 375/985) was a Sufi of Nishapur. He was the 
nephew on his mother's side of the Sufi master Abii al-“Abbas al-Qasim as-Sayyari (d. 342/953-54). 
A native of Mery, al-Qasim as-Sayyari was a disciple of Abii Bakr al-Wasiti (d. 331/942), a com- 
panion of al-Junayd. Al-Wasiti and as-Sayyari are credited by as-Sulami and others with bringing the 
way of al-Junayd to Khurasan. Al-Hujwiri mentions that the Sayyaris comprised a tightly-knit Sufi 
community that adhered closely to their founder's doctrines. They maintained doctrinal continuity 
through an exchange of letters between their centers at Merv and Nasi. See idem, The Kashf al- 
Mahjih, 157-58, 251-60. See also as-Sulami, Tabagat as-siifiyya, 440-47. 

206. Note the similarity of this account with that of Fatima of Nishapur and Dhii an-Niin al- 
Misti in section XXX above. 
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May God have mercy on all of the Sufis mentioned in this work. 


The End. 


Praise be to God, Sustainer of the Worlds. 
May God bless and preserve His Messenger Muhammad 
and his pure family. 


By the hand of the powerless slave “Abd as-Sayyid ibn Ahmad al- 
Khatib (may God forgive him, his parents, and all of the believing men 
and women with His mercy). 

The completion of [this manuscript] was approximately ten nights 
before the middle of the month of Safar in the year 474 (July 17, 1081). 

It was completed on a Saturday. On the same day it was put by the 
Judge and Imam, the Judge of Judges, Ahmad ibn Sulayman al-Kashani 
in the school (madrasa) of the Shaykh, the Imam and Preacher 
Muhammad ibn Hamza (may God have mercy on him). 
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Appendix 


ENTRIES ON AS-SULAMI’S EARLY SUFI 
WOMEN FOUND IN SIFAT AS-SAFWA 


by Jamal ad-Din Abii al-Faraj ibn al-Jawzi! 
(d. 597/1201) 


1. The sixteen sections in this Appendix were taken from Jamal ad-Din Abii al-Faraj ibn al- 
Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, Mahmiid Fakhiiri and Muhammad Rawwis Qal‘anji eds. (Beirut, 1406/ 1986), 
vols. 2 and 4. Notices which reproduce as-Sulami’s text exactly or contain only a line or two of infor- 
mation are not reproduced here, but are mentioned in the foomotes to as-Sulami’s Dhikr an-niswa al- 
muta‘abbidat as-siifiyyat, above. 
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Notices of the Elect among the Female Worshippers (“abidat) of Basra: 


I 
MU*ADHA BINT ‘ABDALLAH AL-°ADAWIY YA? 


u°adha was nicknamed Umm as-Sahba’ (Mother of the Redhead). 

Muhammad ibn al-Fudayl reported from Ubayy who said: At the 
break of day Mu‘adha used to say: “This is the day in which I shall die.” 
So she did not sleep until evening. And when night fell she said: “This is 
the night in which I shall die.” So she continued without sleep until 
morning. During the winter, she would wear only thin garments so that 
the cold would prevent her from falling asleep. 

Al-Hakam ibn Sinan al-Bahili said: A woman who used to take care 
of Mu‘°adha al-‘ Adawiyya said: “Mu‘adha used to stay up all night pray- 
ing. When overcome by the need for sleep, she would get up and wander 
around the house, saying, “Oh, Self! Eternal sleep is ahead of you. If I 
were to die, your repose in the grave would be a long one, whether it be 
sorrowful or happy!” She would remain that way until daylight. 

° Abd ar-Rahman ibn ‘Amr al-Bahili reported from Dalal the daughter of 
Abii al-Mudill that Asiya the daughter of “Amr al-° Adawi related: Mu*adha 
al-‘Adawiyya used to pray six hundred prostrations (rak‘at) every day and 
night. She would read her nightly portion of the Qur°an in the standing posi- 
tion. She used to say: “How astonished I am to see an eye that sleeps when 
it is aware of the long sleep that will come in the darkness of the grave!” 

Al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali b. Muslim al-Bahili said: I heard Abii as-Sawwar 
al-“Adaw?? say: “The people of Bani ‘Adi are the most rigorous ascetics 
in this land! Here is Abi as-Sahba’,* who did not sleep during the night 
and did not eat during the day, and here is his wife Mu‘adha bint 
° Abdallah, who did not look up at the sky for forty years!” 


2. Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 22-24. 

3. Abii as-Sawwér Hassin ibn Harith al-‘Adawi of Basra was a traditionist and commentator 
on the Qur°an who transmitted reports from the fourth caliph, ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib (d. 40/ 661). In 
Hilyat al-awliya’, al-Isfahani cites a report where Mu‘adha al-“Adawiyya criticizes AbO as-Sawwar 
for trying to prevent women from attending the mosque of the Band ‘Adi in Basra. Neither al-Isfahani 
nor ibn al-Jawzi gives a date for his death. See al-Isfahani, Hifyat al-awliya’, vol. 2, 249-51, and Ibn 
al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 3, 230-31. See also, Arberry, A Sufi Martyr, 46. 

4. This was the nickname (kwtya) of Sila ibn Ushaym al-°Adawi (d. 75/694-95), the husband of 
Mu‘adha al-“Adawiyya. He was a famous second-generation Muslim and hadith transmitter who died as 
a defender of the faith (mujahid) in either Iraq or Sijist’in. See al-Isfahani, Hityat al-awliya’, vol. 2, 237-42. 
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APPENDIX 


Zuhayr as-Salili reported from a man from the Banii ‘Adi that a 
woman from the same tribe whom Mu‘adha Bint ‘Abdallah had nursed 
related that Mu‘adha said to her: “Oh daughter, be cautious and hopeful 
of your encounter with God, the Glorious and Mighty, for I have seen that 
when the hopeful person meets God, he is made worthy by his devoted 
servitude, and I have seen the God-fearing person hoping for safety on the 
day when humanity stands before the Lord of the Worlds!” Then she cried 
until she was overcome by weeping. 

Hammad ibn Salama’ said: Thabit al-Bunani® reported that Sila ibn 
Ushaym was in a battle with his son, and he said to him: “Oh my son, go 
forward and fight so that I might claim you as a reward in the hereafter!” 
The son charged the enemy and fought until he was killed. Then his 
father went forward and fought until he was killed as well. Later, the 
women gathered around his wife Mu‘adha al-‘ Adawiyya and she said to 
them: “Welcome. If you are here to congratulate me, then you are wel- 
come. But if you have come with something else in mind, then return to 
your homes.” 

Salama ibn Hassan al-°Adawi said: Al-Hasan [al-Basri?]’ reported 
that Mu‘adha did not sleep after that until she died. 


5. Abii Salama Hammad ibn Salama (d. 168/784-85) was a mawila of the Bani Tamim tribe 
and lived in Basra. He was a God-fearing ascetic and seldom laughed. According to Ibn al-Jawzi, “If 
someone told him that he would die tomorrow, he would not be able to continue doing anything.” He 
was devoted to the study of the Qur°an and died while praying in a mosque. See Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat 
as-Safwa, vol. 3, 621-23; and al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 6, 249~57. His matemal uncle, 
Hamid at-Tawil (the Tall) ibn Tarkhan al-Khuza‘i (d. 142/759-60) was a student of Hasan al-Basri 
{see below) and compiled a volume of the latter’s sermons. See Massignon, Essay, 122. 

6. Abi Muhammad Thabit ibn Aslam al-Bundni of Basra (d. 127/744—45) was a mawid of the 
tribe of Bani Sa‘d ibn Lu°ayy and was a famous transmitter of traditions about the Prophet 
Muhammad and the early generations of Muslims. He transmitted hadith from Anas ibn Malik (d. 
91/710) and was personally acquainted with many of the Tabi‘an, the followers of the Companions 
of the Prophet. See Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 3, 260-63; and al-Isfahini, Hilyat al-awliya’, 
vol. 2, 318-33. See also, Smith, An Early Mystic, 70; and as-Sulami, Tabagat as-siffiyya, np. 207. 

7. Abii Sa‘id al-Hasan ibn Abi al-Hasan Yasar al-Basri (d. 110/728) was one of the most 
famous early Muslim ascetics. His mother was a mawlat and servant of the Prophet Muhammad's 
wife Umm Salama. Among his known works are collections of sermons (maw4‘iz), short commen- 
taries on the Qur°an (safsir), sayings (riwdydt), and responses to questions on dogma and morals 
(masa@’il). He was an important figure in the formation of the doctrines of Sunni Islam and based his 
mystical practice on self-reflective contemplation (fikr, tafakkur). He said: “Self-reflection is the mir- 
ror that makes you see what is both good and bad in yourself.” See Massignon, Essay, 119-38; Smith, 
An Early Mystic, 68-70, and Smith, Rabi’a, 30-31 and 56-57. See also al-Isfahani, Hilyar al-awliya’, 
vol. 2, 131-61; and Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 3, 233-39. 
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APPENDIX 


‘Imran ibn Khalid reported that Umm al-Aswad bint Zayd al- 
*Adawiyya,® whom Mu‘adha had nursed, said: Mu°adha told me after her 
husband and her son had been killed: “By God, my daughter! My desire to 
continue living in this world is neither for the sake of luxury nor of relaxation. 
By God, I desire to continue living only so that I may get closer to My Lord 
the Glorious and Mighty through acts of worship, in the hope that He would 
grant me the pleasure of joining Abii as-Sahba’ and his son in heaven.” 

Rawh ibn Salama al-Warraq said: I heard Ghufayra the Worshipper? 
say: I heard that when Mu‘adha al-°Adawiyya was near death, she first 
cried and then laughed. “What made you cry and then laugh?” she was 
asked. “What is the purpose of laughing and then crying?” She replied: 
“As for the crying that you just saw, I cried because I was thinking of 
being separated from my fasting, my prayers and my remembrance of 
God. As for the smiling and laughing that you saw, it was because I saw 
Abii as-Sahba’ coming into the entrance hall of the house wearing two 
green garments. He was among a group of people the likes of which I 
swear I have never seen before in this world. So I laughed with him and 
from there I could not see myself making it to the next prayer.” Rawh 
said: And she died before time of the next prayer. 

Mo‘adha lived in the time of ‘A°isha [the wife of the Prophet 
Muhammad] and transmitted hadith from her.!° Al-Hasan al-Basri, Abi 
Qulaba!! and Yazid ar-Rishq [ar-Raqqashi?]'? transmitted reports on her 
authority. 


8. See as-Sulami, Dhikr an-niswa, sections XIII and XL above. 
9. See section V below, and as-Sulami, Dhikr an-niswa, section [Xabove. 

10. ‘A’isha, the daughter of the caliph AbG Bakr as-Siddiq and the wife of the Prophet 
Muhammad, died on 17 Ramadan, 58 A. H. (13 July, 678 c.z.). For an example of a tradition trans- 
mitted from °A*isha through Mu‘adha al-‘Adawiyya, see Abd ZakarlyA YahyA ibn Sharaf an- 
Nawawi, Riydd as-sdalikin min kalam Sayyid al-Mursalin (Gardens of the Righteous Made from the 
Words of the Lord of Messengers), ‘Abdallah Ahmad Ab0 Zayna, ed. (Kuwait and Beirut, 
1389/1970), “Bab istihbab sawm thalathat ayyam min kulli shahr” {section on the desirability of fast- 
ing three days out of every month), 369-70. 

11. AbO Qulaba ‘Abdallah ibn Zayd al-Jarmi (d. 104/723) was an early authority on Islamic 
doctrine who lived most of his life in Basra but died in Syria after gaining the favor of the Umayyad 
caliph ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘ Aziz (r. 99-101/717-20). Hammad ibn Zayd (4. 177/793-94) transmitted 
accounts from him (see as-Sulami, Dhikr an-niswa, section XV above). Al-Isfahani describes Abi: 
Qulaba’s practice of Sufism as: “Purity in compassion and eloquence in morals.” According to 
Massignon, he advocated a purely Islamic form of spirituality, opposing “pristine religiosity” 
(hanifiyya samha) to “monkery” (rahbdniyya). See al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 2, 282-89; and 
Ton al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 3, 238-39. See also Massignon, Essay, 136. 

12. This individual is probably Yazid ibn Aban ar-Raqqashi, a disciple of al-Hasan al-Bagri. Ar- 
Raggqashi was a severe ascetic and weeper (bakkd’) who was said to have fasted continuously for 
forty-two years. He transmitted the famous Prophetic hadith which states: “My community will 
divide into seventy-two sects, each of which will be in hellfire except for one.” When asked which 
one this would be, ar-Raqqashi replied, “The one in the majority.” See al-Isfahni, Hilyat al-awliya’, 
vol. 3, 50-54; and Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 3, 289-90. 
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Il 
HAFSA BINT SIRIN® 


C A sim al-Ahwal'* said: We used to visit Hafsa bint Sirin. She would 

pull her garment in such-and-such a way and would veil her face 
with it. So we admonished her: “May God have mercy upon you. God has 
said: ‘Such elderly women as are past the prospect of marriage, there is no 
blame on them if they lay aside their outer garments, provided they make 
not a wanton display of their beauty’ (Qur°an 24 [an-Nur], 60}.” This refers 
to the garment known as the jilbab [a loose outer garment for women that 
is pulled over the head]. “Is there anything else after that?” she asked. We 
answered: “But it is best for them to be modest” (Ibid.). Then she replied: 
“This part of the verse is what confirms the use of the veil (hijab).” 

Hisham ibn Hassan said: Hafsa said to us: “Oh assembly of youths 
(shabab), give of yourselves while you are still youths. For I see true 
spiritual practice only among the youths!” [Hisham] said: Hafsa mas- 
tered the art of Qur°4n recitation by the age of twelve, and she died when 
she was ninety. 

Hisham related that Hafsa used to enter her mosque [i.e., private place 
of worship] and would pray the noon (zuhr), afternoon (‘asr), sunset 
(maghrib), evening (‘isha), and morning (subh) prayers. She would 
remain there until the full light of day; then she would make a single pros- 
tration and leave. At this time she would perform her ablution and sleep 
until the time for the noon prayer. Then she would return to her place of 
worship and perform the same routine as before. 

Mahdi ibn Maymiin said: “Hafsa remained in her place of worship for 
thirty years, not leaving it except to answer the call of nature or to get 
some sun.” 

Hisham [ibn Hassan] reported that whenever [Hafsa’s brother 
Muhammad] Ibn Sirin was faced with a difficult question about the dis- 
cipline of Quran recitation he would say to his questioners: “Go and ask 
Hafsa how she recites.” 


13. Ton al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 24-26. 

14, Ab ‘Abd ar-Rahman “Asim ibn Sulayman al-Ahwal (d. 141/758-9 or 142/759-60) was a 
mawla of the tribe of Bani Tamim. He was appointed judge for the Iraqi city of al-Mada’in (near 
Baghdad) by Abii Ja‘far al-Mansiir (r. 136-58/754~—75), who was the first “Abbasid caliph to fill his 
provincial administration with mawadli. Before that, he was in charge of weights and measures in the 
city of Kufa. He was a close companion of Muhammad ibn Sirin. See al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliya’, 
vol. 3, 120-22; and Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol.3, 301. On al-Mansir and the mawadli, see 
Lassner, The Shaping of ‘Abbasid Rule, 91-115. 
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APPENDIX 


Hisham ibn Hassan said: Al-Hudhay] the son of Hafsa used to gather 
firewood in the summertime. He would peel it, and then take the reeds 
and split them. Hafsa said: “I used to feel cold. When winter came, al- 
Hudhay! would bring a brazier and put it behind me while I was in my 
place of worship. Then he would sit down and kindle a fire that did not 
produce harmful smoke with the firewood peelings and the reeds that he 
had split into strips. In this way he would make me warm. We would 
remain with that fire as long as God permitted.” She added: “One would 
have as much of it as one wanted.” 

Hafsa said: “Sometimes I wanted to go to al-Hudhayl and say: ‘Oh 
my son, return to your family!’ Then I would remember what he desired 
by serving me, so I left him alone.” 

Hafsa said: “When my son al-Hudhay] died, God blessed me with 
much patience. However, I had a lump in my throat which would not 
go away.” 

Hafsa said: “One night while I was reciting the Sura of the Bee (an- 
Nahl), I came upon this verse: ‘Nor sell the convenant of Allah for a 
miserable price. For with Allah is a reward far better for you, if you only 
knew. What is yours must vanish; What is Allah’s will endure. And We 
will certainly bestow, on those who patiently persevere, their reward 
according to the best of their actions’ (Qur°an 16 [an-Nahl], 95-96).” 
She said: “I repeated this verse, and God made what I had found in my 
throat disappear.” 

Hishém [ibn Hassan] said: Al-Hudhayl used to own a she-camel 
heavy with milk. Hafsa said: “He used to send me milk in the morning, 
and I would say to him, ‘Oh my son! You know that I cannot drink it 
because I am fasting.’ He would reply, ‘Oh Umm Hudhay]! The best milk 
is that which is left overnight in the camel’s udder, so [if you cannot drink 
it youself] serve the milk to whomever you please.’” 

Hisham ibn Hass4n [reporting from a certain Ibrahim] said: Hafsa 
bought a slave-girl, whom I assumed to be from Sind.'5 The slave-girl was 
asked: “What is your opinion of your mistress?” Ibrahim mentioned some 
words in Persian, to the effect that the slave-girl answered: “Hafsa is a 
righteous woman, but she must have committed a grave sin because she 
spends the entire night weeping and praying.” 


15. The region of Sind is in present-day Pakistan. 
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APPENDIX 


*Abd al-Karim ibn Mu‘awiyya said: It was mentioned to me about 
Hafsa that she would recite half of the Qur°an every night and would fast 
every day, not breaking her fast except for the two canonical feast days 
(al-‘idayn)'® and the Days of Tashrig.”” 

Hish4im ibn Hass&n said: I have seen al-Hasan [ibn Sirin] and I have 
seen (his father Muhammad] ibn Sirin, but I have never seen anyone who 
was more endowed with reason (a‘qil) than Hafsa. 

Hisham ibn Hass4n reported about Hafsa: She used to own a burial- 
shroud, and whenever she made the Hajj pilgrimage, she would wear it as 
her pilgrimage garment. During the last ten days of Ramadan, she would 
also wear it while performing her night vigils. 

Hisham ibn Hassan said: [Hafsa’s sister] Umm Sulaym bint Sirin 
reported to me: “At times, the house of Hafsa bint Sirin was illuminated 
for her.” 

Hisham also related: Hafsa bint Sirin used to light her lamp at night, 
and then would rise to pray in her place of worship. Sometimes, the oil in 
the lamp would go out, but the lamp would continue to illuminate her 
house until daylight. 


16. The canonical feast days in Islam are the feast day that marks the end of the fasting month 
of Ramadan (‘Id al-Fitr) and the feast day that celebrates the end of the Hajj pilgrimage to Mecca 
and the sacrifice of the Prophet Abraham (‘Id al-Adha). 

17. The “Days of Tashriq” (ayyam tashrig) are the three days of the Hajj pilgrimage that fol- 
low the ‘Id al-AdhA sacrifice. From the 11th to the 13th of the month of Dhii al-Hijja, the pilgrims 
gather at Min&, where they sacrificed on the 10th, and each day throw stones or date pits (jimdr, sing. 
Jamra) at the pillars that commemorate Satan’s attempt to corrupt the Prophet Isma‘il. Because the 
state of ihrdm is lifted from pilgrims after the ‘Id sacrifice, Muslims are not encouraged to fast on the 
Days of Tashrig. See, for example, Sunan ibn Maja, “Bib m j4°a fi an-nahyi ‘an siyam ayy4m at- 
tashriq” (section on what has been transmitted concerning the prohibition of fasting on the Days of 
Tashrig), vol. 1, 548; and “Bab rama al-jimar ayyam at-tashriq” (section on the throwing of stones 
during the Days of Tashrig), vol. 2, 1014. According to at-Tirmidhi, however, fasting on these days 
was allowed by some Companions of the Prophet after the latter’s death. See Abi ‘Isa Muhammad 
ibn ‘Isa at-Tirmidhi (d. 297/909~10), al-Jdmi* as-sahth, Muhammad Fu°Ad ‘Abd al-Baqi, ed. (Cairo, 
1396/1976), “Bab ma jaa ff karhiyat as-sawm ff ayyam at-tashriq” (section on what has been trans- 
mitted concerning the disapproval of fasting on the Days of Tashrigq), vol. 3, 134-35. 
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Il 
RABI°A AL-°ADAWIY YA® 


Cc bdallah ibn ‘isa said: I entered Rabi‘a al-° Adawiyya’s house and 
saw light upon her face. She also used to weep frequently. Once a 

man read in her presence a verse from the Qur°an in which Hellfire was 

mentioned. Upon hearing it, Rabi‘a shrieked, then passed out. 

[*Abdailah ibn “isa said]: I visited Rabi°a while she was sitting on a 
mat made of the skin of a striped mullet (a type of fish). A man was dis- 
cussing something with her. As I listened, I began to hear the sound of 
Rabi‘a’s tears falling on the dried mullet skin like pouring rain. Then she 
became agitated and cried out. At that point, we got up and left. 

Masma‘* ibn ‘Asim [al-Jahdari] and Rabah al-Qaysi said: We 
observed Rabi‘a when a man came to her with forty dinars [a gold coin 
based on the late Roman and Byzantine denarius] and said: “Use this 
money to fulfill some of your needs.” Rabi‘a wept, then raised her head 
towards the sky and said: “God knows that I am ashamed to petition Him 
for the goods of the world because He alone possesses them. How could 
I ever wish to take them from someone who does not possess them?” 

Muhammad ibn ‘Amr said: I visited Rabi‘a when she was an oid 
woman of eighty years of age. She looked like a shrunken, old water- 
skin, and appeared to be on the verge of collapsing. In her house I saw 
a worn, rectangular mat and a clothes rack made of Persian reeds, 
extending about two spans up from the floor. The door to the house 
was covered by a skin, perhaps made from mullet. There were also a 
jar, a mug, and a piece of felt that served as her bed and her prayer rug. 
On the clothes rack made of reeds she had hung her burial shrouds. 
Whenever Rabi‘a mentioned death or passed by people who were 
aware of her worshipfulness, she would shake and be overcome by 
tremors. 

A man once said to Rabi‘a: “Make a supplication for me.” She 
cringed against the wall and replied: “Who am I to ask God to have mercy 
on you? Obey your Lord and call upon Him yourself! For verily He 
answers the supplications of those who are troubled!” 


18. Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 27-31. 
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APPENDIX 


Sayf ibn Manziir said: I entered Rabi‘a’s house while she was pros- 
trating in prayer. When she sensed my presence, she raised her head. To 
my surprise, her place of prostration was shaped like a puddle of water 
from her tears. She greeted me and approached me, saying: “Oh my son! 
Are you in need of something?” “I only came to greet you,” I replied. 
[Sayf ibn Manzir] said: She began to weep and said: “Oh God, may You 
protect us! May You protect us!” Then she made some supplications for 
me. When she stood up and resumed praying, I left. 

Al-‘Abbas ibn al-Walid said: Rabi‘a said: “I ask God’s forgiveness 
for my lack of truthfulness in saying, ‘I ask God’s forgiveness.” 

Azhar ibn Marwan said: Rabah al-Qaysi, Salih ibn “Abd al-Jalil and 
Kilab"? visited Rabi‘a. They brought up the world and began to criticize 
it. Rabi‘a said: “Verily, I see the world in its entirety in your hearts!” They 
replied: “How did you come to imagine this about us?” She said: 
“Because you concermed yourselves with the closest thing to your hearts 
and spoke about it.” 

Abi Ja‘far al-Madini” related from a leader of the tribe of Quraysh: 
Someone said to Rabi‘a: “Have you ever performed a deed that you 
deemed acceptable to God?” She said: “If there had been such a deed, I 
would have been afraid that it would be rejected.” 

Ja‘far ibn Sulayman [ad-Dub‘i] said: Sufyan ath-Thawri took me by 
the hand and said about Rabi‘a: “Come with us to the mentor in whose 
absence I can find no solace.” When we entered her house, Sufyan raised 
his hand and said: “Oh God, verily I petition You for safety!” At this, 
Rabi‘a wept. “What makes you weep?” he asked. “You caused me to 
weep,” she replied. “How”? he asked. She answered: “Have you not 
learned that true safety from the world is to abandon all that is in it? So 
how can you ask such a thing while you are still soiled with the world?” 

[Sufyan] ath-Thawri said in Rabi‘a’s presence: “How sorrowful I 
am!” “Do not lie!” she replied. “Say instead, ‘How little is my sorrow!’ 
If you were truly sorrowful, life itself would not please you.” 

Jafar ibn Sulayman said: I heard Rabi‘a say to Sufyan: “You are but 
a set of numbered days. When one day goes, a part of you goes as well. 
And with the disappearance of the parts, the whole is nearly lost as well. 
You [Sufyan] are aware of this, so remember!” 


19. Abi Sayyar Kilab ibn Jura was an ascetic and weeper (bakkd’) from Basra. It was said that 
none could equal him in the strength of his fear of God and fervor in his love for God. Ibn al-Jawzi 
gives no information about the date of his death. See idem, Sifar as-Safwa, vol. 3, 381. 

20. Abii Ja°far “Abdallah b. Ja‘far al-Madini was a well-known transmitter of hadith. His son, 
°AHl ibn Ja‘far, died in 234/849. See Franz Rosenthal, A History of Muslim Historiography (Leiden, 
1968), 363. 
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APPENDIX 


°Abis ibn Marhiim al-‘Attar (the Spice-Merchant) said: “Abda bint 
Abi Shawwédl (one of the best slave-women of God who also served 
Rabi‘a) related to me: Rabi‘a used to pray the entire night. When dawn 
began to break she would take a short rest until it had fully appeared. She 
would leap up from her place of sleep as if in alarm, and I would hear her 
say: “Oh soul! How long will you sleep? And how long will it be before 
you awaken? Your sleep”! is nearly as deep as the sleep from which you 
will only awaken when the trumpet heralds the Day of Resurrection!” 

*Abda said: That was the way she lived her life until she died. When 
her death approached, she summoned me and said: “Oh ‘Abda! Do not 
inform anyone of my death. Just wrap me up in this shroud of mine.” This 
was a shroud made of hair that Rabi°a used to wear during her night vig- 
ils when everyone was asleep. 

*Abda said: So we wrapped her in that shroud and a woolen veil that 
she used to wear. 

*Abda said: After a year or so, I saw Rabi‘a in my sleep dressed in a 
bright green dress and wearing a veil made of green silk brocade. Never 
before had I seen anything so beautiful. I said: “Oh Rabi‘a! what hap- 
pened to the shroud and the woolen veil in which we wrapped you?” She 
said: “By God, they were taken from me and were replaced with what you 
see on me now. My shrouds were wrapped, sealed, and lifted up to the 
highest heaven” so that God’s forgiveness for me on the Day of 
Judgment would be complete.” 


- 21. In this notice the modem editors of Sifat as-Safwa have mistakenly used the construction 
manami (my sleep) instead of mandmaki (your [f.] sleep). This latter construction is preferable 
because Rabi‘a is speaking not to herself, but to her lower soul (nafs [f.}). 

22. ‘Hliyyin, “The High Places,” is a reference to Qur°an 83 (al-Mufafifin), 18-21. 
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APPENDIX 


°Abda said: I said to Rabi‘a: “Is this what you were striving for dur- 
ing your time in this world?” She said: “Is this not a miracle that God, the 
Glorious and Mighty, bestows on His saints?” ‘Abda said: “How did 
*Abda [°Ubayda] bint Abi Kilab”? fare?” I asked. Rabi°a answered: 
“What a question! What a question! By God, she has surpassed us and has 
reached the utmost degree!” “Abda said: I asked Rabi‘a: “How could this 
be, while you were so highly esteemed by people?” Rabi‘a answered: 
“She paid no heed to the state in which she found herself, whether it be 
in the moming or at night.” “Abda said: Then I asked: “How did Abi 
Malik [Daygham ibn Malik]* fare?” She answered: “He visits God 
whenever he wants.” “How did Bishr ibn Mansiir™ fare?” I asked. “Well, 
well!” (bakh bakh, a Persian term) she replied. “He was given far more 
than he had hoped for!” 

°Abda said: I asked Rabi°a: “Command me to do something by which 
I may come closer to God, the Glorious and Mighty.” She answered: 
“Maintain constant remembrance of Him. This will bring you delight 
nearly all the way to your grave.” 

{Ibn al-Jawzi] said: I limited myself to this number of accounts con- 
cerning R&bi‘a, because I have already dedicated a book to her in which 
I gathered all of her sayings and reports about her.” 


23. On ‘Ubayda bint Abi Kilab, see section VI below and as-Sulami, Dhikr an-niswa, section 
XXVII above. 

24. Abii Malik Daygham ibn Malik, known as “The Worshipper” (al-‘abid) was a companion 
of al-Hasan al-Basri. In his spirituality he was strongly influenced by his mother, who was of bedouin 
origin. His daily religious practices consisted of 400 prostrations (rak‘at). He was said to resemble 
no other person in his sadness and the extent to which he lived in awe of God and afflicted his body 
with austerities. He said: “If I knew that it would bring about God's satisfaction, I would call upon 
the cleaver to cut my flesh into pieces.” Ibn al-Jawzi gives no date for his death. Idem, Sifat as-Safwa, 
vol. 3, 357-60. 

25. Abi Muhammad Bishr ibn Mansir as-Sulaymi was a noted preacher and specialist in 
Islamic doctrine. He was of Arab origin and studied under Sufy4n ath-Thawri (d. 161 /777-78), from 
whom he transmitted the hadith: “Religion is nothing more than good counsel” (innamd ad-dinu an- 
nastha). It was said about him that if a person saw him, that person would remember God, and if one 
saw his face, he would recali the afterlife. See al-Isfah&ni, Hilyat al-awliyad’, vol. 6, 239-243; and Ibn 
al-Jawzi, Sifar as-Safwa, vol. 3, 376-77. 

26. According to Massignon (via Brockelmann and Goldziher), this work was entitled Mandgib 
Rabi‘a al-mu‘tazila (Exploits of Rabi‘a the Recluse). See idem, Essay, np. 149. In this particular 
case, the term mu‘tazila refers to ‘uzia, the practice of withdrawl from human society. It has nothing 
to do with the later theological school of Islamic rationalism, also known as al-Mu‘tazila. 
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IV 


“AJRADA AL-°AMIY YA” 
(‘Ajrada the Blind) 


aja° ibn Muslim al-*Abdi said: We used to visit ‘Ajrada the Blind at 
r home. She used to spend her nights in prayers and vigils. Perhaps 
he also said: She would stand from the beginning of the night until the 
coming of dawn. When dawn broke she would lament in a sorrowful voice: 
“For Your sake, oh, God, the worshippers cut themselves off from the 
world in the darkness of night, giorifying You from nightfall until the pre- 
dawn hours, competing for Your mercy and the favor of Your forgiveness. 
So through You, my God, and none other, I ask you to put me in the first 
rank of the Foremost, that You raise me up to the level of Your Intimates, 
and that You include me among Your Righteous Servants.”. You are the 
Most Generous of the generous, the Most Merciful of the merciful, and the 
Greatest of the great. Oh, Noble One!” Then she would drop to her knees 
in prostration and would remain weeping and supplicating in a prostrate 
position until the sun rose at dawn. This was her habit for thirty years. 

‘Abd ar-Rahman ibn ‘Amr al-Bahili reported through Dalal the 
daughter of Abii al-Mudill: My mother Amina bint Ya‘la ibn Suhay! relat- 
ed to me: °Ajrada the Blind would come at the end of the day and spend 
the night with us for one or two days. My mother said: When night came, 
°Ajrada would put on her garments and veil her face. She would stand in 
the prayer niche and remain praying until the first part of the dawn. Then 
she would sit and make supplications until daybreak. 

[Amina bint Ya‘la] also said: I said to her (or someone else from the 
family said to her): “If only you would sleep for part of the night!” “Ajrada 
wept and replied: “The remembrance of death does not allow me to sleep.” 

Ja‘far ibn Sulayman [ad-Dub‘i] said: One of my women (my mother 
or another woman from my family) reported to me: I saw °Ajrada the 
Blind on a certain holiday. She was wearing a woolen outer garment, a 
woolen head veil, and a woolen mantle. She said: I looked closely at her 
and found that she was nothing but skin and bone. 

The same woman said: I heard people mention about °Ajrada that she 
did not break her fast for sixty years. 


27. Tbn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 31-32. 
28. On God’s “Foremost” and “Intimates,” see Qur°an 56 (al-Wagi‘a), 10-11. On “Your 
Righteous Servants” see Qur°in 27 (an-Naml), 19. 
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Vv 


GHUFAYRA AL-°ABIDA* 
(Ghufayra the Worshipper) 


awh ibn Salama al-Warrag (the Copyist) said to Ghufayra the 

Worshipper: “I have been informed that you do not sleep at night.” 
She wept and then replied: “Perhaps I desired to sleep but I was not able 
to do so. How can one sleep or even be able to sleep when her two 
guardian angels do not sleep either in the day or at night?” By God! She 
made me [Rawh ibn Salama} weep and I said inwardly: “I see myself in 
one spiritual state and I see you [Ghufayra] in another.” 

Yahya ibn Bistém said: I visited Ghufayra with a group of friends. 
She had been worshipping for a long time and had become blind from 
weeping. One of our friends said to the person beside him: “Blindness is 
most devastating to the one who used to see.” Ghufayra heard him and 
said to him: “Oh slave of God! The blindness of the heart from God is 
more devastating than the blindness of the eye from the world. By God! I 
would rather have God grant me the essence of His love. Then He could 
take whatever was left from my extremities.” 

‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn Salih reported that he heard Muhammad ibn 
*Ubayd say: We visited a woman in Basra who was called Ghufayra and 
someone said to her : “Oh Ghufayra! Make a supplication to God for us!” 
She replied: “If the wrongdoers became mute your old woman would not 
have to speak. But God the Good (al-Muhsin) has commanded the sinner 
to supplicate Him. So may God make your stay in my house a taste of 
Heaven. And may He make both you and me aware of death.” 

Malik ibn Daygham [the son of Daygham ibn Malik] reported that he 
heard Ghufayra say: “I have sinned against You, oh God, with each of my 
extremeties. By God, if You aid me, I will do my best to obey You with 
every extremity with which I have disobeyed You.” 


29. Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 33-34. Ghufayra’s name is given as ‘Ufayra (with an 
‘ayn rathar than a ghayn) in the edited version of this work. While the word ‘affara means “dusty,” 
‘ufayra is not a common term in Arabic. Ghufayra, on the other hand, is derived from ghufran (for- 
giveness), and means “one who forgives.” This should not be confused with ghaffr, which is an adjec- 
tive signifying abundance. This apparent mistake by an early copyist of Sifat as-Safwa, the source of 
which is the elimination of a single dot, was perpetuated in the ninth/fifteenth century by ‘Abd ar- 
Rahmfn al-Jami in Nafahat al-uns (617). Modern scholars who rely primarily on Ibn al-Jawzi and 
Jimi for their information on early Sufi women continue to make the same mistake. See, for exam- 
ple, Nelly Amri and Laroussi Amri, Les femmes soufies ou la passion de Dieu (St-Jean de Braye, 
France, 1992), 138-39 and n.1. 
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APPENDIX 


Muhammad ibn al-Husayn [al-Burjulani]” related from Sa°id al- 
°Ama (the Blind) who reported: I said to Ghufayra: “Don’t you get 
depressed from crying so much?” She wept and said: “Oh, my son! How 
could one who has become ill from something become weary of that 
which contains the cure for her illness?” He said: Then she wept again. 
So I stood up, went out of her house and left her. 

It was reported to me that Yahya ibn Rashid said: We were at Ghufayra 
the Worshipper’s when news reached her about a nephew of hers whom 
she had not seen for a long time. She began to weep and someone said to 
her: “Why do you weep? This is a day of joy and happiness.” Her crying 
increased and she replied: “By God, I cannot find any place for joy in my 
heart while I am thinking of the Hereafter. The news of my nephew’s 
arrival reminded me of the day of my encounter with God. So I am 
between joy and devastation.” Then she was overcome and fainted. 


30. Accounts in this work that are attributed to Muhammad ibn al-Husayn al-Burjulani (d. 
238/852) most likely came from his Kitab ar-ruhban (Book of Monks and Ascetics), which has not 
yet been located in modern manuscript collections. See as-Sulami, Dhikr an-niswa, n. 40 above. 
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VI 
*UBAYDA BINT ABI KILAB®! 


hu‘ayb ibn Muhriz reported that Salama the Worshipper said: “Ubayda 

bint Abi Kilab wept for forty years until she lost her eyesight. 

Yahya ibn Bistam al-Asghar (the Younger) reported that Salama al- 
Afgam, who used to visit the village of at-Tufawa, said: I asked “Ubayda 
bint Abi Kilab: “What do you desire?” “Death,” she replied. “Why?” I 
asked. She replied: “Because, by God, every morning I get up fearing that 
I would commit a sin against myself that would lead to my perdition in 
the Days of Judgment!” 

[Muhammad ibn] ‘Abd al-°Aziz ibn Salman said: “‘Ubayda and my 
father (“Abd al-°Aziz ibn Salman]*? used to visit Malik ibn Dinar*? for 
twenty years. My father said: I never heard her ask Malik about anything 
except once, when she said: “Oh, Abii Yahya! When does the God-con- 
scious person reach the ultimate level, above which there is no other 
level?” Malik said: “Bravo! Well done, “Ubayda! When the God-con- 
scious person reaches that highest level, above which there is no other 
level, nothing is more dear to him than standing before God.” [Abd al- 
* Aziz] said: “Ubayda uttered one cry and fell to the ground unconscious. 


31. Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 34-35. 

32. *Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Salman is called “The Enraptured” (al-walih) by al-Isfahani. His spiri- 
tual practice was based on the fear of God. It was said that when he mentioned the Day of Judgment 
in his sermons, he would cry out, and his cries would be answered by others who lived in fear of God. 
At times, people would drop dead in his teaching sessions. Rabi‘a bint Ism&°il, the wife of Ahmad 
ibn Abi al-Hawari, called him “Lord of the Worshippers” (sayyid al-‘a@bidin). He kept an underground 
cell (sardab) beneath his house for pious retreat. Like “Ubayda bint Abi Kilab, he was a figure of the 
late Umayyad period. See al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliyd’, vol. 6, 243-45. 

33. Abd Yahy4 Malik ibn Dinar (d. 128/745) was the mawia of a woman from the tribe of Bani 
Sama ibn Lu’ayy. He was a preacher and a copyist of the Qur°an, and based his Sufi practice on sin- 
cerity. He once said, admonishing those who merely memorize the Qur°an: “Oh bearers of the Qur°an! 
What does the Qur°an sow in your hearts? For the Qur°4n enlivens the believer like the rain enlivens 
the earth. When the rain falls on the earth it brings forth vegetation, whose seeds never cease to grow, 
thus beautifying the earth and making it green. So, oh bearers of the Qur°an, what has the Qur°An sown 
in your hearts? Where is the one who lives by a single s#rd or two? What have you done with them?” 
He also said: “The people of the world leave the world without tasting the most delicious thing in it. 
This is the knowledge of God Most High.” Malik ibn Din&r was a companion of many famous 
Muslims of Basra, including al-Hasan al-Basri and Muhammad ibn Sirin. Although he is considered a 
Sufi by al-Kalabadhi, al-Isfahani, and al-Hujwiri, he is not seen as such by as-Sulami and his student 
al-Qushayri. See al-Isfahant, Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 2, 357-88; and Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 
3, 273-88. See also, al-Hujwiri, The Kashf al-Mahjib, 89-90, and Smith, An Early Mystic, 69-70. 
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APPENDIX 


Dawid ibn al-Muhabbir reported that he heard al-Barra° al-Ghanawi 
say on the day that “Ubayda bint Abi Kilab died: “No one better than she 
has ever been born in Basra.” 

‘Abdallah ibn Rashid as-Sa‘di, who was a companion of ‘Abd al- 
Wahid ibn Zayd, said: I have seen old men, youths, mature men, and 
women among the worshippers of God, but I have never seen a woman or 
a man whose intellect was better than that of “Ubayda bint Abi Kilab. 

°Abis ibn Marhim reported from ‘Abda bint Abi Shawwal who said: 
I saw Rabi‘a [al-°Adawiyya] in my sleep and said: “How did ‘Ubayda 
bint Abi Kilab fare?” Rabi‘a answered: “What a question! By God, she 
has surpassed us and has reached the utmost degree!” “Abda said: “How 
could this be, while you were so highly esteemed by people?” Rabi‘a 
answered: “She paid no heed to the state in which she found herself, 
whether it be in the morning or at night.” 
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vil 
UMM TALQ* 


uhammad ibn Sinan al-Bahili said: I heard Shu‘ba ibn Dukhkhan 
mention that Umm Talq used to pray four hundred prostrations 
every night and that she recited what God willed from the Quran. 

Shayba ibn al-Arqam reported from ‘Asim al-Jahdari, who said: 
Umm Talg used to say: “Whenever I prevent my lower soul from attain- 
ing its desires, God makes me a ruler over it.” 

It was reported from Sufyan ibn ‘Uyayna,*> who said: Umm Talgq said 
to her son Talq: “How beautiful is your voice when you recite the Qur°an. 
I only hope that your voice will not lead to evil consequences for you on 
the Day of Judgment.” Talq wept until he became unconscious. 

Salama al-Ayham reported through ‘Asim al-Jahdari who said: Umm 
Talq used to say: “The lower soul is a king if you indulge it, but it is a 
slave if you torment it.” 


34. Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 37. 

35. Abi Muhammad Sufyan ibn ‘Uyayna b. Abi ‘Imran (107-98/ 725-814) was a mawild of the 
Bani ‘Abdallah ibn Ruwayba, a segment of the tribe of Bani Hilal. He was born in Kufa but lived 
in Mecca. His father was a client of the Umayyad governor of Iraq, Khalid ibn “Abdallah al-Qasri (r. 
106/724-120/738). He was forced to leave Iraq when his patron was deposed. Sufyan was said to 
have known eighty-six of the Tabi‘iin. Of possible Jewish origin, he was a major source of informa- 
tion about Jewish and Christian apocrypha and was the teacher of Sufyan ath-Thawri and al-Awza‘l. 
He transmitted the famous hadith: “The Muslim does not inherit from the unbeliever and the unbe- 
liever does not inherit from the Muslim.” See al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 8, 270-318; and Ibn 
al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 2, 231-37. See also, Michael Morony, Iraq After the Muslim Conquest 
(Princeton, 1984), 81; and Smith, An Early Mystic, 75-76. 
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VI 
BAHRIYYA AL-°ABIDA* 
(Bahriyya the Worshipper) 


ying: “I abandoned You, oh God, when I was young and fresh, and 
I came to You when I was ragged and decrepit. So accept the decrepit one 
for what she used to possess.” 

Bahriyya used to be beautiful, but afflicted herself with hunger. She 
would spend forty days at a time without eating anything but a little bit of 
hummus. She was a specialist in self-denial and held an assembly of Sufis 
where the remembrance of God was invoked. Whenever she spoke, she 
would become agitated and tremble violently. 

Ahmad ibn Abi al-Haw4ri said: An old woman from the people of 
Basra told me that she heard Bahriyya say: “When the heart abandons its 
desires, it becomes habituated to knowledge and pursues it, bearing 
everything that knowledge entails .” 


Re ibn Abi al-Jirah said: I saw Bahriyya al-"Abida weeping and 


36. Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 39. 
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Notices of the Elect among the Female Worshippers of al-Ubulla: 


IX 
SHA°WANA” 


u°adh ibn al-Fadl (Abi ‘Awn) said: Sha°wana wept until we 
feared that she would become blind. So we spoke to her about it. 
She replied: “By God! Becoming blind from weeping in this world is 
more desirable to me than being blinded by Hellfire in the Hereafter!” 

Malik ibn Daygham said: A man from the town of al-Ubulla used 
to visit my father [Abi Malik Daygham ibn Malik] often. He would 
talk with him about Sha‘wana and how much she cried. My father said 
to him one day: “Describe her weeping for me.” He said: “Oh, Abi 
Malik, I will describe it for you. By God, she weeps day and night, 
almost without stopping!” My father said: “This is not what I asked 
you to describe. How does she begin her weeping?” He replied: “Yes, 
oh Abi Malik. Whenever she begins a session of invocation,** you 
will see tears pouring from her eyelids like rain.” My father asked: 
“Which were more abundant— the tears coming from the inner corner 
of the eye beside the nose, or the tears coming from the outer corer 
of the eye beside the temple?” He replied: “Oh, Abii Malik, her tears 
were too numerous to distinguish one from another. From the moment 
she begins her invocation, they flow, all at once, from the four corners 
of her eyes.” 

My father wept and said: “It seems to me that fear has burnt up her 
entire heart!” Then he said: “It has been said that an increase or decrease 
of tears is proportional to the extent of the burning of the heart. When the 
heart has been fully consumed, the person who maintains the station of 
sorrow (al-hazin) can weep whenever he wants. Thus, the smallest 
amount of invocation will cause him to weep.” 


37. Ton al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 53-56. 

38. This passage refers to the sama‘, a of “audition” or invocation (dhikr). In Bidayat 
al-murid (Basic Principles of the Sufi Path), the Andalusian Sufi Abi Madyan (d. 594/1198) 
describes the “Folk of Sama” in the following way: “The Folk of Sama‘ are a group of people who 
moan, do penance, and blame themselves. They spend their days fasting and their nights standing in 
prayer. Then they break into weeping, wailing, (crying out), imploring, and sobbing. They complete- 
ly renounce the material world and devote their hearts to their Beloved, irrevocably divorcing the 
material world.” Comell, The Way of Aba Madyan, 80. 
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APPENDIX 


Malik ibn Daygham said: My father said to me one day: “Go with 
Manbiidh (Pariah) to this righteous woman (meaning Sha‘w4na) and 
evaluate her.” So I left with Abi Hammam [Manbidh] for al-Ubulla. We 
arrived at her house at lunchtime and entered. Manbidh greeted her and 
said: “This is the son of your Sufi brother Daygham.” She greeted me and 
welcomed me warmly, and said: “Welcome, oh son of the one whom we 
love without seeing him! By God, my son, I have long been yearning for 
your father. The only thing that has prevented me from seeing him is the 
fear that I will distract him from his service to his Master. For service to 
his Master is more worthy than talking to Sha‘wana.” 

Malik [ibn Daygham] said: Then she said: “But who is Sha‘ wana? 
And what is Sha‘wana? Nothing but a sinful black slave!” 

Malik said: Then she began to weep. She remained crying, so we 
went out of her house and left her. 

Yahya ibn Bistam said: I often used to be present at Sha°w4na’s gath- 
erings and saw what she did to herself. I said to a companion of mine called 
“Imran ibn Muslim: “What if we visit her when she is alone?” [Yahya] 
said: So he and I left for al-Ubulla. Upon arriving, we asked Sha‘wana’s 
permission to enter and she admitted us. The house was of a shabby and 
bare appearance. My companion said to her: “Be easy on yourself and 
refrain from crying a bit. This would give you more strength to attain your 
desire.” Yahya said: She wept and replied: “By God! J want to cry until I 
run out of tears. Then I will cry blood until not a single drop of blood is left 
in my body. So how far am I from real crying!” Yahya said: She kept on 
repeating this until her eyes rolled back into her head. Then she fell over, 
unconscious. So we stood up, went out, and left her in that state. 

Rawh ibn Salama said: Mudar told me: I have never seen anyone who 
could bear as much crying as Sha‘ w4na, nor have I heard a voice that was 
more burning to the hearts of the God-fearing as hers was when she 
lamented and cried out: “Oh dead ones, sons of the dead, and bretheren 
of the dead!” 

Muhammad said: I asked Abii ‘Umar ad-Darir (the Blind): “Have you 
ever visited Sha°wana?” He said: “I used to attend her gatherings often 
but I could not understand what she had to say because of her profuse 
weeping.” Then J asked: “Did you preserve any of her sayings?” He said: 
“T did not retain any of her sayings that I can recall at this moment, except 
for one thing.” “What is it?” I asked. He answered: “I heard her say: ‘Any 
one of you who is able to weep should weep or at least be compassionate 
towards the one who weeps. For the weeper only weeps because of his 
awareness of what has affected his soul.” 
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APPENDIX 


Al-Harith ibn al-Mughira said: Sha‘w4na used to wail and lament at 
hearing these two verses: 


He hopes the world will stay with him forever, 
But death strikes him down before his hope can be fulfilled. 


Like compost, which nourishes the roots of the cutting, 
The cutting goes on living while the plant itself dies. 


Al-Hasan ibn Yahya said: Sha‘w4na used to repeat this verse and 
weep, making the ascetics who were with her weep as well. She said: 


“The fool made the abode of his station a safe haven, 
“Anticipating a day when he would be as much unsafe as he is safe.” 


Al-Fuday] ibn ‘Iy4d°? said: I once visited Sha‘wana and complained 
to her about my troubles. Then I asked her to petition God on my behalf. 
She replied: “Oh Fudayi! What is between you and God such that He 
would not answer you if you petitioned Him yourself?” [Ibn al-Jawzi] 
said: Al-Fuday] sighed and fell down, unconscious. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-° Aziz ibn Salman said: Sha‘w4na used to be 
overcome by grief to the point where she could neither continue to pray 
nor worship. Then she received a visitor in her dream who said: 


“Scatter tears from your eyes if you are truly distressed, 
“For grieving heals those who sorrow. 


“Strive, stand, and fast tirelessly at all times, 
“For steadfastness comes from the acts of the obedient.” 


Then she awoke and began to chant and weep, and her spiritual prac- 
tice was restored to her. 


39. Abd ‘Ali al-Fudayl ibn ‘Iyad ibn Bishr (d. 187/803) was of the Bani YarbO segment of the 
Bani Tamim tribe, whose home was in the region of Kufa in Iraq. He, however, was born in Khurasan 
according to some, in a village called Fundin near Merv, and according to others in the region of 
Samargand. He returned to Kufa after his conversion to Sufism and ended his life in Mecca. It is said 
that he was originally a highwayman, but of chivalrous disposition, because he would not rob a poor 
person or a caravan that contained a woman. He was a student of Sufyan ath-Thawri and was noted 
for his Sufi aphorisms. He said: “Three things harden the heart: an excess of food, an excess of sleep, 
and an excess of speaking.” According to al-Hujwirl he said: “The world is a madhouse and the peo- 
ple therein are madmen, wearing shackles and chains. Lust is our shackle and sin is our chain.” See 
as-Sulami, Tabagat as-siifiyya, 6-14; al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 8, 84-139; al-Qushayri, ar- 
Risala, 424-25; and Yon al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 2, 237-47. See also, al-Hujwiri, The Kashf al- 
Mahjiib, 97-100; and Smith, An Early Mystic, 74. 
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APPENDIX 


Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd al-Malik said: Sha°wana and her husband visited 
Mecca. When they started circumambulating the Ka‘ba, her husband 
became exhausted and sat down, so she sat down behind him. While sit- 
ting, he said: “I am thirsty from loving You, oh God, but I cannot quench 
my thirst!” So she said in Persian: “In the mountains there grows a cure 
for every illness. But the cure for the lovers does not grow in the moun- 
tains!” May God be pleased with her. 
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Among the “Rationally Insane’ of al-Ubulla: 


X 
RAYHANA" 


bi al-Qasim ibn Sa‘id reported that he heard Salih al-Murri say: I 
saw Rayhina al-Majniina (the Possessed) and greeted her. She said 
to me: “Oh Salih, listen: 


“By Your countenance, do not torture me! For tnuly, 
“T hope to attain the best of abodes. 


“There You are the neighbor of the righteous— 
“Were it not for You, the visit would not bring joy!” 


[It was related that] ar-Rabi° said: Muhammad ibn al-Mukandar,*? 
Thabit al-Bundni and I spent the night at Rayhana al-Majniina’s in al- 
Ubulla. She spent the first part of the night upright in prayer and then 
recited: 


“The lover drew near to One he longed for in such a way, 
“That his heart nearly flew from his body from sheer happiness.” 


In the middle of the night I heard her say as well: 


“Do not become intimate with the One whose sight you long for, 
“For you will be prevented from finding Him in the darkness. 


“Strive and persevere, and be in the night as one who sorrows, 
“And He will pour you a glass of love from His glory and generosity.” 


40. Ibn al-Jawzi uses this term to distinguish saints and sages who are divinely possessed from 
people who are truly insane. 

41. Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 57. 

42. Muhammd ibn al-Mukandar b. ‘Abdallah (d. 130/747-48) was an Arab of the tribe of 
Tamim ibn Murra. His father was related to the Prophet Muhammad’s wife ‘A’isha, Muhammad ibn. 
al-Mukandar’s mother was a concubine (jariya) whom his father purchased with 10,000 dirhams that 
the governor of Syria, Mu‘awiya ibn Abi Sufyin (d. 60/680), the founder of the Umayyad dynasty, 
sent to °A°isha. He was a famous transmitter of hadith and was known for his piety and virtue. He 
lived in Medina and transmitted traditions from some of the best-known Muslims in the second gen- 
eration after the Prophet Muhammad. See al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 3, 146-58; and Ibn al- 
Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 2, 140-44. 
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APPENDIX 


[Ar-Rabi*] said: Then she cried out: “What a war! What a hardship!” 
“In regard to what?” I asked. She said: 


“In intimacy and closeness to God the darkness dissipates, 
“Hf only His intimacy could bring back the darkness as well!” 
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Notices of the Elect among the Female Worshippers of Syria: 


XI 
*ATHAMA® 


uhammad ibn Sulaymfn [the son of “Athima] related that “Athama 
lost her eyesight. She was devoted to worship (smuta‘abbida). 
Al-Jarwi said: “Amr ibn Abi Salama reported that Sa‘id ibn ‘Abd al- 
*Aziz* said: “We know of no one who has made more vows to travel for 
the sake of religion and then has done so than “Athama. For she made a 
vow and went to Mecca, where she spent five hundred dinars.” 
Muhammad ibn Sulayman ibn Bilal ibn Abi ad-Darda° related that 
his mother ‘Athdma lost her eyesight. Her son went to her one day after 
he had prayed. “Have you prayed, my son?” she asked. “Yes,” he replied. 
So she said: 


“Oh °Athima, why are you distracted? 
“Your house must have been invaded by a trickster! 


“Weep so that you may complete your prayers on time, 
“If you were to weep at all today! 


“And weep while the Qur°an is being recited, 
“For once you too, used to recite it. 


“You used to recite it with reflection, 
“While tears streamed down from your eyes. 


“But today, you do not recite it 
“Without having a reciter with you. 


“J shall lament for you with fervent love, 
“For as long as I live!” 


43. Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 298. 

44. Sa°id ibn “Abd al-‘Aziz was a traditionist and transmitter of rare hadiths (ghard°ib al- 
hadith) from Syria. He also reported numerous sayings and accounts from Jewish and Christian apoc- 
rypha. Al-Isfahani gives no information about the date of his death. See idem, Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 
6, 124-29. 
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XI 


“ABDA* 
(Slave) 
The Sister of Abii Sulayman ad-Darani 


hmad ibn Abi al-Hawari reported that) Abi Sulayman said: “I 
[ described for my sister “Abda one of the bridges of Hell. After lis- 
tening to this, she stood up for an entire day and night, uttering one 
scream without stopping. Then she stopped doing it any more. But when- 
ever the story was mentioned to her, she would scream again.” “What 
caused her to scream?” I asked. Abii Sulayman replied: “She imagined 
herself on the bridge and it was collapsing beneath her.” 

Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari related that Abii Sulayman said: I heard my 
sister say: “The Sufis are all dead, except the one whom God brings back 
to life through the glory of sufficiency and contentment in his poverty.” 

Abii “Abd ar-Rahman as-Sulami mentioned that Abi Sulayman had 
two sisters: “Abda and Amina. He said: They both attained an exalted 
level of intellect and religious observance. 


45. Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 300. 
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XII 
RABI°A [OR RABI‘A] BINT ISMA‘IL« 
The Wife of Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari 


bi Bakr ibn Abi ad-Dunya“’ traced Rabi‘°a’s lineage in this way. Abi 

“Abd ar-Rahman as-Sulami mentioned that R&bi‘a al-“Adawiyya 
shared the same first name as the subject of this section and that their 
fathers’ names were also the same. Most of what is reported about Rabi‘a 
the wife of Ahmad [ibn Abi al-Hawari] is that she is Rabi‘a with a letter 
ba? and that [R&bi‘a] al-" Adawiyya was from Basra whereas this one was 
from Syria.® 

Tbn Nasir informed us that it was related about Abi al-Ghan4°im ibn 
an-Nursi that he said: Rabi‘a with a stroke (kasra) under the letter ba’ is 
Basran and Rabi‘a with a ya’ after the bd’ is Syrian. 

Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari said: I said to Rabi‘a (my wife) while she 
was spending the night upright in prayers: “We have seen Abii Sulayman 
[ad-Darani] and we have worshipped with him, but we have not seen any- 
one spending the night upright in prayer as early as you do.” She said: 
“Glory be to God! Would one like you utter such things? I stand up for 
prayer when I am called!” He said: I sat down to eat and then she started 
lecturing me. So I said to her: “Leave me alone! Let me enjoy my food in 
peace!” She replied: “Neither I nor you are among those who lose their 
appetites for food at the mention of the Hereafter!” 

Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari said: R4bi°a said to me: “Oh brother! Do 
you not know that when the slave practices obedience to God, the 
Almighty makes him aware of his evil deeds, so that he becomes preoc- 
cupied with God instead of His creatures?” 

Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari said: Rabi‘a used to experience many spir- 
itual states (ahwal). At times she was overtaken by love (hubb), at other 
times by intimacy (uns), and at other times by fear (khawf). Once I heard 
her say while she was in a state of love: 


46. Ton al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 300-303. 

47. Abi Bakr ‘Ali ibn Muhammad, known as Ibn Abi ad-Dunya (d. 281/894) was a noted tra- 
ditionist and teacher of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Muktafi Billah (r. 289-95/902-8). He was known for 
composing many works on ascetics and saints, including monks (ruhbdn), the “rationally insane” (al- 
*ugala’ al-majanin), and a work called al-Hawatif (The Calls), on prophecies which foretell the 
future. See Rosenthal, Muslim Historiography, 399, 429, 432, 505. 

48. Although this text reads “Rabi‘a with a ‘b’,” it is more likely that the intended reading was 
“Rabi‘a with a ‘y4°’.” This would differentiate Rabi‘a bint IsmA‘Ti al-“Adawiyya the Basran from 
Rabji‘a bint Isma‘il the Syrian. 
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APPENDIX 


“A Beloved no other beloved is equal to, 
“And none other than Him has a share of my heart, 


“A Beloved who, though absent from my sight and my person, 
“Is never absent from the depths of my soul!” 


I also heard her say while in a state of intimacy: 


“T have made You the One who speaks to me in the depths of my soul, 
“While I made my body lawful for the one who desires to sit with me. 


“My body is my intimate gift to my worldly companion, 
“While my heart’s Beloved is my true Intimate in the depths of my soul.” 


I also heard her say while in a state of fear: 


“My sustenance is meager; I do not see it as sustaining me. 
“Ts it for sustenance that I weep, or for the length of my journey? 


“Will you burn me with fire, oh Ultimate Object of Desire? 
“Where is my hope in You? And where is my fear of You?” 


Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari said: I heard Rabi‘a say: “I withhold even 
a lawful morsel of food from myself, fearing that through it I might feed 
my lower soul (nafs). So when I see my upper arm getting fat, I grieve.” 
He said: And sometimes I would say to her: “Are you fasting today?” She 
would reply: “A person like me does not break her fast in this world.” He 
said: Sometimes I would look at her face and neck, and my heart would 
be moved at the sight of her. Not even conversations with our companions 
after worship would affect my heart in this way. She said to me: “I do not 
love you in the way that married couples do; instead, I love you as one of 
the Sufi brethren. I wanted to be with you only in order to serve you, and 
I desired and hoped that my fortune would be consumed by someone like 
you and your brethren.” 

Ahmad said: She had seven thousand dirhams and she spent it all on 
me. Whenever she cooked a meal, she would say: “None of this, my lord, 
would have come to fruition were it not for the glorification of God.” She 
also said to me: “It is not lawful for me to forbid you from myself or 
another. So go ahead and get married to another woman.” He said: So I 
married three times. She would feed me meat and say: “Go with strength 
to your wives!” If I wanted to have sex with her during the day, she would 
say: “I implore you in the name of God to not make me break my fast 
today.” And if I wanted her during the night, she would say: “I implore 
you in the name of God to grant me this night for God’s sake.” 
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APPENDIX 


Abmad ibn Abi al-Hawari said that he heard Rabi‘a say: “I never hear 
the call to prayer without thinking of the Caller on Judgment Day; I never 
look at snow without thinking of the dispersal of the pages of destiny; I 
never see a swarm of locusts without thinking of the gathering of souls at 
the Resurrection.” 

Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawéari said: Rabi‘a said to us: “Take that wash 
basin away from me! For I see written on it: ‘Hartin ar-Rashid, the 
Commander of the Believers, has died!’” Ahmad said: We looked into the 
matter, and found that he had indeed died on that day. 

Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari said that he heard Rabi‘a say: “Sometimes 
I see spirits in the house coming and going. At times they are Houris, who 
veil themselves from me with their sleeves.” She said this swearing with 
her hand upon her head. 

Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari said: Once I called for Rabi‘a and she did 
not answer. After an hour had passed she answered me: “What prevented 
me from answering you was that my heart was filled with happiness from 
God Most High. For this reason, I could not answer you.” 
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XIV 
UMM HARUN” 


Cc A& al-°Aziz ibn ‘Umayr said: Umm Hardin, who was one of the 
God-fearing worshippers (min al-kha’ifin), said: “I have put the 
world in its proper place.” She used to eat nothing but bread. 

Umm Hari said: “By my father! How delightful is the night. I am 
sad during the day until night comes! When night comes, I stand in prayer 
during the first part of it, and when the dawn comes, the Holy Spirit (ar- 
rih) enters my heart.” 

Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari said: Umm Harun left her village seeking 
her place of private worship. A boy shouted to another boy, “Take him!” 
Umm Hiariin fell to the ground. She fell upon a rock and started to bleed, 
and blood appeared on her veil. 

[Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari] reported that Abii Sulayman [ad-Darani] 
said: “He who wishes to see one who is thunderstruck should look at 
Umm Hariin!” Abii Sulaym4n also said: “I never thought that in Syria 
there would be a woman such as her.” 

Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari reported that his wife Rabi‘a said: “Umm 
Hariin did not treat her hair with olive oil for twenty years. But when we 
uncovered our hair, her hair was in better condition than ours.” 

In a chain of transmission (bi-l-isndd), Abi Bakr al-Qurashi related 
through al-Qasim al-Jii1, who said: Umm Hariin became ill, so a friend 
of mine and I paid her a visit. When we entered her house, she was sitting 
on the steps. We asked her how she was doing and I said to her: “Umm 
Hiri! Is there anyone among the worshippers of God for whom preoc- 
cupation with the fear of Hellfire prevents him from desiring Heaven?” 
“Ah!” she said. Then she fell from the steps and lost consciousness. 
Qasim said: Umm Hariin used to travel on foot once a month from 
Damascus to Jerusalem. One day I visited her and she said to me: “Oh 
Qasim! I was walking in Baysan (a village in Palestine to the south of 
Tiberias) when a fierce dog approached me. When it came close to me I 
looked at it and said: ‘Come on, dog! If this is your lucky day, then devour 
me!’ When he heard my words, he barked and turned away to leave.” 

Ahmad ibn Abi al-Hawari said that he asked Umm Harin: “Do you 
desire death?” “No,” she said. “Why?” I asked. She replied: “If I dis- 
obeyed a human being, I would not want to encounter him. So how could 
I desire to encounter God when I have disobeyed Him?” 


49. Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 303-4. 
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Notices of the Elect among the Female Worshippers of Baghdad: 


XV 


THE SISTERS OF BISHR IBN 
AL-HARITH AL-HAFI* 


ihe daughters of al-Harith [Bishr’s father} were three: Mudgha 

(Embryo) , Zubda (Essence), and Mukhkha (Marrow). Mudgha was 
the eldest. As-Sulami said that the sisters of Bishr were Mukhkha, Zubda, 
and Mudgha. Zubda was called Umm ‘Ali. 

Mudgha, the sister of Bishr, was older than Bishr and died before him. 
It was said that when Mudgha died, Bishr grieved greatly for her and wept 
copiously. He was asked about this and said: “I read in some books that 
when the slave falls short in his service to His Lord, He deprives him of his 
intimate companion. My sister was my intimate companion in this world.” 

Al-Khatib [al-Baghdadi]*' related through Ibrahim al-Harbi that 
Bishr made the above statement on the day that Mukhkha died. But God 
knows best. 

Abii ‘Abdallah ibn Yisif al-Jawhari said: I heard Bishr ibn al-Harith 
say on the day his sister died: “When the slave falls short in obedience to 
God, the Glorious and Mighty, He deprives him of his intimate companion.” 

Abi ‘Abdallah al-Qahtabi said: Bishr had a sister who was known for 
her fasting and her night vigils. 

Ghaylin al-Qasa*idi reported that Bishr ibn al-Harith said: “I learned 
scrupulousness from my sister. For she strove not to eat anything that was 
prepared by human hands.” 

* Abdallah the son of Ahmad ibn Hanbal said: I was at home with my 
father one day when there was a knock at the door. My father said to me: 
“Go out and see who is at the door.” I went out and found a woman. She 
said to me: “Ask Abii ‘Abdallah [Ahmad ibn Hanbal] if I may come in.” 
I asked him if she could come in and he said: “Allow her to enter.” 


50. Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 2, 524-26. 

51. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 463/1071) is the author of the immense Ta°’rfkh Baghdad 
(History of Baghdad), the model for an entire genre of local and regional histories. See R. Stephen 
Humphreys, /slamic History: A Framework for Inquiry (Princeton, 1991), 132-33. 
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APPENDIX 


° Abdallah said: She came in, greeted my father, and said to him: “Oh Abii 
* Abdallah, I am a woman who spins at night in lamplight. Sometimes, the 
lamp goes out and I continue spinning in the moonlight. So it is incumbent 
upon me to distinguish between the spinning made in the moonlight and the 
spinning made in the lamplight.” ‘Abdallah said: My father said to her: “If 
you see that there is a difference between the two [types of spun cotton], then 
it is incumbent upon you to make it known.” “Abdallah said: She replied: “Oh 
Abii ‘Abdallah! Is the moaning of the sick a complaint?” He said: “I hope that 
it is not. Rather it should be a lamentation to God, the Glorious and Mighty.” 

* Abdallah said: Then she said goodbye to him and left. My father said: 
“Oh my son! I have never heard a human being asking about things such 
as these. Follow this woman and see what is her destination.” ‘Abdallah 
said: So I followed her and she entered the house of Bishr ibn al-Harith, for 
she was his sister. I returned and told my father about this. He said: “It is 
impossible for a person like this to be anybody’s sister but Bishr’s!” 

The author [Ibn al-Jawzi] said: I believe that the woman who asked 
Ahmad this question was Mukhkha. I have transmitted another story 
about her in which her name was mentioned that was similar to this story. 

° Abdallah ibn Ahmad ibn Hanbal said in Baghdad: Mukhkha the sis- 
ter of Bishr ibn al-Harith came to see my father and said: “I am a woman 
whose investment capital is two danags (one-third of a silver dirham). I 
buy cotton, spin it, and sell it for half a dirham. Thus, I sustain myself 
with one danaq per week [from Friday to Friday]. Once, Ibn Tahir at- 
Ta°if passed by me holding a torch. When he stopped to speak to the sol- 
diers bearing arms, I took advantage of the light of his torch and spun a 
large amount of cotton. Then the torch disappeared, and I understood that 
I owed God an obligation. Release me, so that God may release you.” Ibn 
Hanbal said to her: “Spend the two ddnags so that you will be left with- 
out any capital. Perhaps God will reward you with something better.” 

Abdallah said: I said to my father: “Oh, Father! Why did you not tell 
her to get rid of what she had spun so much of [under the torch light of Tbn 
Tahir)?” Oh my son,” he answered, “Her question will not bear that inter- 
pretation.” Then he said: “Who is this woman?” “Mukhkha, the sister of 
Bishr ibn al-Harith,” I answered. He said: “This is where she gets it!” 

I read in the handwriting of Abi °Ali ar-Rudhani: Among the sisters 
of Bishr, it was Mukhkha who used to seek out Abii Hanbal and ask him 
about scrupulousness and asceticism. Ahmad used to be amazed at the 
difficulty of her legal questions. 

As-Sulami said: Zubda, the sister of Bishr, said: “The heaviest thing 
for the slave is sinfulness and the lightest is repentance. So why does one 
not relinquish that which is heavy for that which is light?” 
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Notices of the Elect among the Female Worshippers 
Who are Bedouins and Country-Folk: 


XVI 
UMM SALIM AR-RASIBIY YA” 


n a chain of transmission, [Abi Bakr] al-Qurashi reported that 

Muhammad ibn al-Husayn [al-Burjulani] related from Abii Samir 
through a man from the tribe of Azd, who said: I visited Umm Salim ar- 
Rasibiyya between the midday and afternoon prayers. I asked her per- 
mission to come in and she allowed me to do so. When I entered, she was 
standing in prayer. She did not abandon her prayers and did not turn her 
face toward me until the afternoon prayer had been cailed. So I left, 
prayed, and returned to her house. She said: “If you are in need of some- 
thing, do not come to me at this time. For anyone who neglects his prayer 
at this time is sure to squander his good fortune.” 


52. Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat as-Safwa, vol. 4, 388-89. 
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